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PREFACE 

THIS  is  a  collection  of  yams  from  real  life :  yarns  told  on  that 
undefined  borderland  known  as  Bohemia ;  in  the  bars  of  town 
and  country  inns,  and  around  those  obscure  sections  of  British 
and  cosmopolitan  capitals  collectively  and  rather  vaguely  termed 
"  The  Underworld."  They  are  stories  retailed  by  men  and 
women  who  lounge  about  to  pass  their  leisure  hours,  watching 
life  go  by  ;  tales  of  famous  people  related  by  onlookers  less 
famous  ;  sketches  of  real  life  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  raw,  in 
all  its  ungarnished  drama,  pathos,  and  humour ;  incidents 
knocked  up  against  while  travelling  through  Europe  ;  yarns  of 
behind  the  scenes — Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Brussels, 
Naples,  Rome,  and  Monte  Carlo. 

This  collection  is  intended  to  be  neither  particularly  clever 
nor  particularly  profound,  but  merely  a  realistic  portrait  of  a 
certain  aspect  of  life  drawn  for  the  scrutiny  of  those  people  who 
have  the  breadth  of  view  to  interest  themselves  hi  things  alien 
to  their  own  sphere. 

In  fiction,  humanity  is,  of  necessity,  usually  retouched.  In 
literature-proper,  books  are  generally  written  with  a  purpose 
— social,  acquisitive,  moral,  reformative.  This  is  only  a 
heterogeneous  collection  of  yarns  picked  up  by  the  wayside  of 
life.  As  such,  and  pretending  to  no  other  qualities,  let  it  take 
its  chance,  as  real  life  takes  its  chance,  incomprehensible, 
illogical,  and  elemental  as  many  of  its  stories  are. 

The  author  is  simply  recording,  as  faithfully  as  he  may,  some 
of  those  unrehearsed  plays  which  enact  themselves  behind  the 
arena  of  that  circus  :  the  everyday  world. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

THE     CONTINENTAL     UNDERWORLD — CRIMINAL     AND     OTHERWISE 

EVERY  city  has  its  "  Underworld  "  ;  its  scene  of  secrecy,  of 
plotting,  of  vice  and  of  within-and-without-the-law  evil-doing, 
where  loose  living  and  political  and  financial  plotting  rub 
shoulders,  afterwards  frequently  furnishing  material  for  the 
Criminal  Courts. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  whereas  in  several  European  cities  the 
haunts  of  those  folk  who  belong  to  the  underworld  are  more 
or  less  centralised — so  that  by  going  to  a  given  neighbourhood 
one  can  be  tolerably  certain  of  coming  up  against  various  shady 
notabilities — in  other  cities  the  underworld  mingles  itself  in- 
discriminately with  the  life  of  every  day,  claiming  no  particular 
quartier  for  its  own. 

In  the  mind  of  the  average  reader  the  public  is  strictly  divided 
into  two  sections  ;  the  law-abiding,  decent-living  citizen  and  the 
anti-social  outcast — pariah — who  preys  on  the  community  and 
spends  his  life  in  and  out  of  prison,  a  recognised  criminal. 

Between  these  two  there  is,  in  reality,  a  vast  quota  of  every 
country's  population,  composed  of  social  parasites  who  neither 
toil  nor  spin  ;  whose  depredations  are  more  destructive  even, 
in  the  majority,  than  those  of  the  professed  criminal,  yet  who  are 
ostensibly  within  the  law,  and  protected  by  those  laws  which 
protect  the  man  who  pays  for  them. 

In  London  the  criminal  underworld,  and  that  comparatively 
harmless  underworld  of  the  shrewd-but-cautious,  very  closely 
abuts  on  the  fashionable  world  of  the  West  End.  Here,  as  in 
Paris,  the  smart  courtesan  and  the  man  of  doubtful  integrity 
but  with  well-filled  pocket-book  are  as  tolerated  of  the  world  of 
fashion,  in  its  pleasure  palaces  and  restaurants,  and  at  its  recep- 
tions, as  they  are  in  Monte  Carlo. 

In  the  German  capital  the  dividing  line  is  far  more  clearly 
defined.  You  take  your  wife  and  daughters  into  society,  at  home 
and  in  France,  without  any  very  great  assurance  as  to  whom  you 
are  likely  to  come  up  against,  even  in  the  most  exclusive  public 
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places,  whereas  in  Berlin  and  the  other  great  cities  of  Germany 
there  are  very  distinct,  tacitly -recognised  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  vornehme  Gesellschaft  and  the  demi-monde.  Just 
as  men  and  women  of  colour  are  barred  in  the  haunts  of 
America  and  South  Africa  where  white  people  congregate,  so  a 
bar  sinister  is  erected  between  man  and  man  in  Germany. 

As,  perhaps,  the  most  representative  underworld  of  under- 
worlds, I  am  taking  that  of  Berlin  first. 

Most  Teutons,  especially  Prussians,  live  two  distinct  lives — 
that  in  which  then*  families  know  them,  and  that  in  which 
the  underworld  knows  them.  The  two  are  entirely  separate. 

The  student,  the  officer,  the  man-about-town,  and  the  pro- 
fessional— all  are  known  at  some  time  or  another  in  that  part 
of  the  city  which  panders  to  the  weaker  side  of  human  nature, 
to  the  extravagances  and  lusts  to  which  the  Prussian  system  has 
made  men  more  prone  than  any  other  system.  In  Germany 
marriage  is  made  practically  impossible  for  the  man  of  position 
during  the  years  of  tempestuous  youth.  Most  educated  men 
become  Army  officers,  and  junior  officers  may  not  marry  without 
the  special  sanction  of  the  powers  that  be,  which  sanction  is  only 
given  where  the  young  officer  can  prove  that  he  has  substantial 
private  means,  and  his  bride  can  produce  a  substantial  dowry. 
The  same  applies  to  all  professional  students.  Their  lives  are 
far  more  hectic  than  those  of  the  working  man,  who  is 
generally  uncommonly  diligent,  clean  living,  and  intelligent — the 
backbone  of  Germany.  They  know  a  side  of  life  he  doesn't 
know — and  he  supports  them  by  his  industry. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  but  rarely  that  the  young  German 
who  is  in  the  Army,  or  is  preparing  for  a  career,  can  marry  till  he 
is  over  thirty  without  sacrificing  his  prospects. 

With  no  home  ties,  no  decent  woman  to  keep  straight  for,  he 
naturally  turns  to  all  kinds  of  extravagances  on  which  to  work 
off  his  exuberant  spirits,  and  has  established  in  his  capital,  for 
his  own  pleasure,  the  most  lurid  underworld  it  is  possible  to  find 
in  Europe,  even  in  these  post-war  days,  when  money,  where 
"  there  is  no  money,"  flows  more  freely  than  at  any  other  time 
in  the  nation's  history. 

Drugs,  drink,  women,  cruel  sports,  sensational  scenes,  and 
sensational  mise-en-scenes,  staged  for  jaded  appetites,  abound ;  and 
in  their  wake  come  those  hawks  of  the  criminal  underworld  who 
live  and  get  fat  on  the  weaknesses  or  inexperience  of  their  own 
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kind.  Every  man  who  has  entered  the  underworld  of  Berlin 
will  tell  you  that  he  has  witnessed  more  extraordinary 
debauches  there  than  anywhere  else  on  his  travels.  The  follow- 
ing are  true  incidents. 


Cruel  "  Sports  "  of  Berlin 

Those  who  have  knowledge  of  behind-the-scene  Germany 
are  incensed,  if  not  surprised,  at  the  barbarity  and  cruelty 
of  some  of  the  pastimes  indulged  in  by  Prussian  officers  and 
students  when  they  leave  their  own  world  for  that  of  the  under- 
world behind  that  vast,  statue-lined  avenue  where,  in  the  day- 
time, fashionable  Berlin  walks. 

Unter  den  Linden.  All  the  cosmopolitan  world  knows  that 
great,  clean,  well-kept  avenue,  with  its  reproductions  in  stone  of 
all  the  great  men  of  Germany  flanking  it  on  either  side — statues 
at  six  yards'  interval  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile — with  its 
open  green  spaces,  flower  bedecked,  and  its  huge  archway  and  its 
palace.  But  it  is  only  the  initiated  who  know  what  goes  on 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  that  famous  thoroughfare. 

There  was  an  old  man  who  owned  a  very  small  beer  house  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  whose  means  of  livelihood,  gained  in  the 
basement  of  that  cafe,  was  one  of  the  cruellest  possible  to 
imagine. 

What  kink  in  the  mentality  of  men  it  is  that  sends  them  to 
see  such  sights  is  beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to  define,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  up  to  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  favourite 
Sunday-morning  occupation  among  the  elite  of  the  officers  of 
Potsdam  military  training  centres  to  repair  to  that  basement 
and  witness  the  torturing  of  animals  plagued  and  maltreated 
for  their  gratification.  The  old  man  is  dead  now.  He  died  about 
three  years  ago,  and  his  funeral  was  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  his  "  stunts,"  combined  with  funds  gained  by  the  trapping  of 
sparrows  on  bird-lime,  their  immersion  first  in  peroxide  then  in 
saffron,  and  their  subsequent  sale  as  canaries  ! 

The  old  man  was  an  ex-burglar  aged  eighty-one.  He  had 
served  several  terms  of  imprisonment.  His  tales  of  prison  life 
were  hair-raising.  He  was  paralysed  in  his  nether  limbs, 
and  unable  to  leave  his  chair  by  the  fireside.  His  home 
was  in  this  terribly  dilapidated  cellar  in  which  the  air, 
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heavy  with  the  smell  of  animals,  was  foetid  to  a  degree. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  tiny  cages  in  which  cramped  birds 
moped,  each  cage  marked  with  the  price  of  the  inmate.  Fierce 
dogs  lay  round  the  feet  of  the  old  man  ;  there  was  a  great,  weird 
torn  cat  which  invariably  sat  on  the  table,  gazing  out  into  the 
semi-darkness,  its  eyes  gleaming  like  emeralds. 

The  old  man,  who  had  been  massive  and  powerful  in  his  time, 
gave  directions  for  the  "  show  "  half  by  signs,  half  by  blurted- 
out  shouts,  in  a  deep,  penetrating  voice,  to  his  two  assistants  : 
a  minute,  innocent-faced,  deaf-and-dumb  wife,  whose  regular 
trade  was  that  of  laundress,  and  her  son,  a  seedy  youth,  who, 
during  the  week,  worked  as  a  roundsman  to  a  butcher.  These 
two  carried  out  the  preliminaries  and  cleaned  up  the  cellar 
afterwards.  The  old  man  was  master  of  the  ceremonies.  The 
way  he  made  the  deaf  mute  (who  lived  in  obvious  terror  of  him, 
helpless  as  he  was)  understand  him  was  marvellous. 

Bottles  were  prepared,  and  a  barrel  of  beer,  and  around  the 
fire,  on  upturned  soap  boxes,  the  "  audience,"  consisting  of  half 
a  dozen  officers  in  their  spectacular  and  resplendent  Prussian 
uniform  coats,  with  clanking  swords,  sat.  A  circle  was  cleared 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  here  the  performance  was  given. 
The  programme  varied.  Proceedings  generally  started  with  a 
fight  between  a  couple  of  dogs — ill  matched,  so  that  the 
death  of  one  of  them  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  dogs 
sitting  round  the  old  man  were  sent  away  that  they  might  not 
interfere,  and  the  two  combatants  were  led  out  of  the  partitioned 
hole  in  which  they  were  housed.  Blinking  at  the  unaccustomed 
light,  one  looking  cowed  and  petrified,  the  other  a  dog  of  iron, 
fierce — a  killer — they  would  be  brought  in  on  chains,  one  by  the 
boy,  the  other  by  the  woman. 

Directions  would  be  shouted  by  the  old  man  from  his  chair. 
The  officers  would  watch  expectantly.  Then,  egged  and 
prodded  on  by  the  shouts  of  boy  and  man,  and  the  inartic- 
ulate, single-toned  grunt  of  the  deaf  mute,  they  would  set 
on  one  another.  Each  had  a  bit  of  raw  meat  tied  round  his 
neck — they  were  obviously  famished — and  thus  began  the  fight. 
They  would  be  wrenched  apart  from  the  death  grip  on  the  throat, 
time  after  time,  lest  the  "  sport  "  should  be  cut  short.  The  dog 
which  was  to  kill  was  quite  four  pounds  heavier,  and  in  infinitely 
better  condition  than  the  one  which  was  to  be  the  victim. 

Panting  and  growling,  the  champion  would  attack  again  and 
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again — whimpering,  the  victim  would  shrink  from  and  cower  out 
of  the  circle,  only  to  be  kicked  back  again.  Finally  he  would  be 
torn  limb  from  limb,  and  one  more  scalp  would  be  added  to  the 
list  of  kills  by  the  champion — a  great,  wild-eyed,  low-set,  muscled- 
up  giant  of  a  mongrel ;  often  a  cross  between  a  bull  terrier  and 
a  wolf  hound,  such  as  is  used  in  fair  fight  against  its  own  weight 
in  our  own  Staffordshire  mining  district. 

The  weaker  dog  would  be  heralded  through  its  death-agonies 
by  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  spectators,  and  would  be  carried 
out,  dying  or  dead,  by  the  minute,  smiling-faced,  deaf  mute, 
who  passed  through  an  avenue  of  clapping  hands. 


Cock-fighting  in  a  Berlin  Cellar 

On  some  Sundays  this  elevating  spectacle  would  be  replaced 
by  that  of  a  fight  between  two  game-cocks.  Our  own  be-spurred 
five-toed,  Old  English  fighting  cocks  are  in  great  demand  in 
Germany  for  this  purpose,  and  the  fights  between  them  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  this  particular  spot  in  Berlin.  In  these 
fights,  also,  the  opponents  were  ill  matched  ;  a  "  kill  "  there  must 
be,  fair  or  foul,  and  in  some  cases  the  beak  of  one  cock  was  so 
filed  down  as  to  be  useless  for  purposes  of  injuring  the  other  cock, 
in  others  the  spur,  which  is  largely  used  by  fighting  cocks  for 
scratching  the  oppressor,  had  been  torn  away  from  each  foot. 
Again,  in  other  cases,  one  cock  was  a  mature  old  fellow,  like  the 
bull  terrier,  used  to  the  ring,  the  other  a  young  cockerel,  green  to 
the  "  profession,"  unversed  in  the  art  of  self-defence.  The  birds 
had  previously  been  trained  as  fledglings,  with  tiny,  artificial 
spurs  clamped  round  their  feet,  and  with  small  leathern 
"  boxing-gloves." 

These  cock-fights  were  very  favourite  "  sights "  in  Berlin 
among  the  officers  :  Various  princes-of-the-blood  were  said  to  be 
frequently  seen  among  the  patrons  of  cock  and  dog  fighting  bouts 
in  the  Berlin  underworld,  and  this  ex-burglar  is  alleged  to  have 
been  the  man  who  put  the  fights  up  on  two  occasions  when  royal 
officers  had  commanded  a  spectacle  of  this  kind.  The  cock-fights 
were  lengthy  affairs — it  was  sometimes  an  hour  before  one  poor 
little  bird  lay,  among  flying  feathers  and  blood,  a  lifeless  heap. 

Then  followed  the  "  star  turn  "  of  the  show.  This  was  the 
only  spectacle  he  set  up  in  which  the  old  burglar  was  able,  owing 
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to  his  infirmity,  to  be  the  active  performer,  and  he  relished  it 
no  less  than  did  his  audience. 

Men  used  to  come  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  be  taken  by 
the  local  guides  to  the  underworld  to  join  that  circle  in  the  cellar 
and  watch  the  crippled  pervert  bite  the  heads  off  living  rats.  A 
set  charge,  and  a  very  heavy  one,  was  made  for  the  fights  and  for 
the  "  shows  " — many  of  them  indescribable  in  print — set  up  by 
the  old  man  ;  but  for  this  particular  spectacle,  owing  to  the  risk 
involved,  a  separate  charge  of  a  mark  per  head  was  made  for 
each  man  who  witnessed  each  rat  being  killed. 

A  cage  in  which  a  couple  of  dozen  sewer  rats,  large  and  vicious, 
were  collected,  was  placed  on  the  old  man's  knees.  From  this, 
by  a  trick  hold  known  to  himself,  he  extracted  a  rat,  rarely 
getting  his  hand  bitten  in  the  process,  held  it,  put  its  head  in  his 
mouth  and  with  one  vicious  snap  of  his  jaws  severed  its  head  from 
its  body,  spitting  out  the  head,  and  holding  the  still  writhing  body 
in  his  fingers.  As  many  as  a  dozen  rats  were  executed  in  this 
manner  in  the  space  of  five  minutes,  the  old  man's  spirit  fanned 
by  the  applause  of  the  delighted  young  Prussians.  At  one  time 
the  old  man  was  unable  to  articulate  distinctly  owing  to  an  injury 
to  his  tongue  consequent  on  a  bite  from  the  poisonous  teeth  of 
a  rat  thus  victimised. 

A  battle  of  wits  between  a  specially  trained  terrier  and  a  rat 
in  a  confined  space,  surrounded  by  wire-netting,  was  another 
feature  of  these  horrible  animal  shows  in  the  Berlin  cellar. 
A  rat,  from  the  head  of  which  the  skin  has  been  peeled 
by  the  dog,  gazed  dazed  and  fully  alive  round  the  room  from 
its  skinned  head.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  a  man — with 
a  man's  "  culture,"  a  man's  centuries  of  education  behind  him — 
can  witness  and  enjoy  such  scenes  of  arrant  cruelty  as  this  ? 
Yet  Prussians  applauded.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we,  our- 
selves, have  not  had  such  shows  in  our  own  country,  and  many 
of  them,  and  for  centuries  past,  but  generally  a  sense  of  fair 
play  demanded  fairer  matching,  and  the  elimination  of  spectacles 
where  the  animal  concerned  was  powerless  to  put  up  a  fight. 

The  ex-burglar  also  owned  a  disused  vault  of  a  place  under  a 
warehouse  some  streets  away.  There  the  old  man's  son  used  to 
break  the  spirit  of  unruly  dogs  wanted  for  the  "  ring,"  and  to  store 
old  cages  and  travelling-boxes  and  appliances.  When  a  "  client  " 
wanted  a  spot  for  a  duel  without  going  to  some  quiet  locality 
outside  the  town  he  would  apply  to  the  old  burglar,  and  the  door 
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of  the  disused  cellar  would  be  left  open — "  accidentally  " — but 
for  a  consideration.  There  the  duellists  and  their  seconds  would 
repair.  Should  there  be  a  fight  to  the  death,  and  enquiries  be 
instituted,  the  old  man  knew  nothing  about  it — the  door  must 
have  been  inadvertently  left  open  by  his  son  when  he  went  to 
feed  the  dogs  or  fetch  some  wine,  and  the  students  must  have 
stumbled  upon  it  as  a  likely  place  for  a  duel.  However,  at  the 
time  spoken  of  this  contingency  had  never  cropped  up. 

Student  duels,  which  are  mainly  fought  with  sabres  or  swords, 
and  rarely,  as  in  France,  pistols,  did  not  often  end  in  mortal 
wounds — honour  was  satisfied  with  the  admission  of  defeat  and 
the  appearance  of  blood  from  a  surface  wound.  The  law  of 
duelling  in  Germany  is  a  curious  one.  Officially,  it  is  prohibited 
for  students  by  the  military  authorities.  If  the  prospective 
duellists  are  found  out — forbidden — before  the  fight,  they  are  liable 
to  prosecution.  If,  however,  their  plans  only  come  to  light  after 
the  duel  has  taken  place,  no  proceedings  are  taken  against  them. 

Whereas  duelling  is,  according  to  law,  prohibited,  a  man  is 
liable  to  be  degraded  in  his  military  rank  or  even  turned  out  of 
his  regiment  should  he  allow  an  open  insult  to  his  womankind, 
fiancee  or  wife — to  go  unavenged.  He  must  also  tolerate  no 
slight  on  his  personal  honour.  Yet,  to  avenge  himself,  he  must 
face  the  joint  risk  of  exposure  and  death,  and  may  be  convicted 
of  murder  in  a  court  of  law.  It  is  a  difficult  point — and  one 
which  he  and  his  seconds  must  arrange  between  them.  For  this 
reason,  the  more  unprepossessing,  deserted,  and  sound-proof  the 
spot,  the  more  chance  of  escaping  without  trouble  with  the  powers 
that  be — that  was  where  the  old  burglar's  cellar  came  in  handy. l 

The  duels  were  carried  through  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
associated  with  Prussian  military  life.  All  details  were  settled 
with  tremendous  heel-clicking  on  the  part  of  the  seconds  and 
the  old  cellar  was  given  as  the  trysting  place.  There,  in  the 
early  morning,  the  opposing  parties  would  foregather,  and, 
sabres  unsheathed  or  swords  drawn  from  their  scabbards,  would 
face  one  another.  The  duel  over,  the  injured  men  would  have 
their  wounds  attended  to,  and  would  be  borne  away  by  their 

1  Since  going  to  press,  it  has  been  decided  in  Berlin  that  German  undergraduates  are  to 
have  the  privilege  of  fighting  "mensur  duels"  (face  slashing)  despite  the  definite  anti- 
duelling  laws  laid  down  by  the  late  President  Ebert.  The  decision  is  a  sequel  to  the  trial 
of  two  Heidelburg  students  on  a  charge  of  duelling,  when  Dr.  Huber,  for  the  defence,  stated 
that  for  thirty  years  he  had  been  "mensur"  surgeon  to  the  University,  and,  having  sewn 
up  30,000  slashed  and  slit  cheeks,  scalps  and  noses,  had  never  known  a  single  "  mensur  " 
duel  to  prove  fatal. 
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friends  to  be  welcomed  as  heroes  and  men  of  honour  by  their 
fellow-students  and  officers,  who  would  lavish  on  them  all  luxuries 
and  attentions  which  would  help  their  speedy  recovery.  Had 
they  been  found  out  earlier,  it  would  have  meant  expulsion, 
instead  of  hero-worship.  A  German  student,  be  he  military  or 
otherwise,  can  have  no  greater  distinction  conferred  on  him  than 
sabre-scars  won  in  a  duel  "  of  honour." 

It  is  because  wounds  inflicted  in  duels  with  sabres  are  generally 
scalp  wounds  that  the  German  student,  who  cannot  bear  that 
they  should  remain  covered  from  admiring  eyes,  wears  his  hair 
so  short ;  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  the  En  brosse  fashion 
for  older  men,  past  their  student  days,  originated.  The  fair- 
haired  Saxon  type  of  German  who  wears  his  hair  shorn  right 
to  the  skin  in  order  that  his  scalp  wounds  may  show,  has  the 
appearance  of  being  completely  bald — and  he  is  by  far  the  most 
usual  type  of  student. 

A  man  who  has  no  scars  on  his  head  or  face,  unless  he  is  a  very 
youthful  newcomer,  is  regarded  as  a  poor  sort  of  fellow  among 
students — especially  in  the  military  schools  with  which  Potsdam 
and  Berlin  abound  ;  for  the  capital,  and  its  annex,  Potsdam,  form 
the  cradle  of  Prussian  militarism.  Some  of  these  young  men 
have  their  heads  and  faces  criss-crossed  with  deep,  angry  scars, 
recently  healed;  their  faces  are  sometimes  quite  disfigured  in  this 
same  way  ;  yet  nothing  would  induce  one  of  them  to  wear  hair  on 
his  chin  or  lip  should  that  hair  cover  a  sabre-scar.  Groups  of 
Prussian  students  amuse  themselves  hi  restaurants  and  cafes 
counting  the  aggregate  number  of  sabre-scars  they  can  muster 
between  them,  and  comparing  them  with  the  array  to  be  counted 
on  the  heads  and  faces  of  students  from  rival  colleges  sitting  at 
neighbouring  tables.  The  extraordinary  shaped  "  crushed- 
saucepan  "  college  caps,  which  are  a  feature  of  student  life,  bright- 
ening the  streets  with  their  startling  colours,  might  have  been 
specially  designed  by  a  Students'  Council  to  show  the  maximum 
amount  of  bare,  scarred  scalp. 

The  old  burglar  was  the  friend  and  intimate  confidant  of  half 
the  wilder  set  among  the  Prussian  youngsters  who  were  learning 
to  become  officers  at  Potsdam.  It  was  he  who  let  them  have  the  use 
of  his  cellar  for  those  duels — and  many  a  fight  took  place  between 
two  youngsters  who  had  a  grievance  which  arbitration  would  not 
settle  and  who  had  repaired  to  that  cellar  to  square  their  differences. 

In  Berlin,  down  a  side  street  off  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares 
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is  a  district  corresponding  to  our  Mayfair,  but  peopled  with  the 
most  extraordinary  collection  of  human  flotsam  and  jetsam — 
the  most  amazing  mixture  of  types,  conditions,  and  tempera- 
ment it  is  possible  to  imagine.  This  district  is  the  hotbed  of 
criminal  and  vicious  Berlin,  and  there  again,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  Unter  den  Linden,  repair  the  gilded  youth  of  the 
Prussian  capital  in  their  moments  of  recklessness  or  of  desire  for 
sensation.  There  are  queer  places  in  that  district — and  queer 
people.  There  abound  card-sharpers,  demi-mondaines,  question- 
able showmen,  gambling  dens,  dope  and  drink  houses — every 
kind  of  place  that  can  drag  a  man  down — and  there,  outstretched 
and  attractively  bejewelled,  are  greedy,  grasping  hands  beckon- 
ing to  all  who  have  money  to  spare. 


Cafes  of  the  Underworld 

The  district  in  which  the  underworld  of  Berlin  assembles  is 
literally  riddled  with  cafes.  Every  second  door  you  come  to 
is  that  of  a  cafe,  standing  invitingly  ajar.  As  in  Paris,  tables 
are  also  arranged  on  the  pavement  under  an  awning,  and,  wher- 
ever there  is  a  patch  of  spare  ground,  beer-gardens  are  opened 
as  an  overflow  to  the  cafes.  Drink,  women,  dope,  dancing,  and 
the  smoking  of  rank  tobacco  are  featured  in  the  underworld  cafes 
— many,  of  which  are  of  the  lowest  and  most  tawdry  description 
imaginable. 

Cinema  shows  of  the  type  not  likely  to  pass  the  censor,  given 
on  a  small  scale  with  miniature  apparatus,  while  the  students  and 
officers  sit  round  drinking,  are  among  the  spectacles  prepared 
for  the  amusement  of  patrons,  also  cafe  chantants  and  dance 
exhibitions,  all  of  a  broadly  sensational  nature.  German  humour 
is  strictly  broad.  I  have  never  come  across  an  all-German 
audience  where  a  humorous  show  with  any  pretence  at  subtlety 
has  been  received  with  a  show  of  appreciation. 

Without  any  prejudice  or  insularity  it  may  be  stated  that 
vice,  vulgarity,  broad  farce,  and  obscenity  are  the  main  causes 
of  mirth  or  enjoyment  in  German  underworld  life.  It  is  for 
these  things  that  a  fashionable  German  spends  a  night  away 
from  his  family,  from  whom  all  that  is  not  of  the  most  unques- 
tionable integrity — (in  intention  if  not  in  result) — is  strictly  barred, 
for  the  German  is  the  most  careful  of  husbands  and  fathers. 
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If  you  gave  a  Parisian  broad  farce  devoid  of  wit  and  sparkle, 
unveiled  obscenity  without  cleverness  behind  it,  vulgarity 
without  any  undercurrent  of  wit,  and  vice  without  a  covering 
cloak  of  suggestion,  either  in  his  theatres,  his  underworld  life, 
his  picture  papers,  or  his  cinemas,  he  is  frankly  bored. 

Not  so  the  typical  German.  A  fat  man  falling  down  will  move 
him  to  tears  of  amusement ;  the  sight  of  a  hopelessly  drunken 
woman  lying  over  the  table  in  his  favourite  cafe"  after  absorbing 
the  drinks  he  has  paid  for  gives  him  a  comfortable  feeling  of 
superiority ;  a  dancer  displaying  the  abandoned  sensuality  of  a 
savage  woman,  the  spectacle  of  a  helpless  animal  writhing  with 
the  pain  it  has  been  forced  to  have  inflicted  on  it,  the  sounds  of 
coarse  jests,  laughter,  and  love-making — all  these  go  to  make 
up  the  sense  of  well-being  that  sends  a  certain  type  of  German 
away  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  night  well  spent.  He  wants 
his  sensations  broad  and  well  denned — he  wants  them  labelled 
and  impossible  of  invasion — and  he  is  content. 

There  are  few  cafes  to  vie  with  those  of  the  back  streets  of 
Berlin  as  collective  caterers  for  all  the  excesses  of  man- 
kind. Most  of  those  patronised  by  students  out  for  a  surreptitious 
"  good  time  "  (and  two-thirds  of  the  moneyed  youth  of  Berlin 
are  students  of  one  description  or  another  up  to  the  age  of  25) 
are  huge  places  with  many  rooms,  where  dancing,  theatrical  or 
musical  shows,  women,  drugs,  gambling,  drinking,  side-shows 
which  need  not  be  dwelt  on,  are  under  the  same  roof. 

The  Berlin  cafes  of  the  lower  type  and  the  underground  cafe's 
of  Naples  and  Port  Said  are  much  alike,  although  those  of  Berlin 
are  run  on  a  larger  and  more  collective  scale.  The  drug  and 
white-slave  traffics  are  carried  on  largely  through  the  medium  of 
these  "  Bohemian  haunts  of  pleasure."  It  is  probably  because 
he  knows  with  what  ease  young  girls  can  be  spirited  away  and 
impressionable  pleasure-seekers  turned  into  drug-fiends  that 
the  German  is  so  careful  of  his  own  womankind  ;  it  is  probably 
for  this  reason  that,  in  that  city  where  the  underworld  is  of  the 
most  lurid  type  describable,  the  two  worlds,  as  far  as  the  feminine 
element  is  concerned,  are  kept  so  strictly  apart. 

At  these  cafes  the  students  do  their  drinking.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  that,  in  a  country  where  the  heaviest  possible  drinkers 
hail  from,  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  come  across  an  educated 
man  hopelessly  drunk  and  incapable.  The  student's  popularity, 
and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  is  largely  gauged  by 
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his  capacity  for  drinking  beer — he  is  expected  to  "  hold  "  an 
unlimited  quantity  and  retain  possession  of  his  faculties.  Just  as 
our  Public-School  new  boys  are  "  tossed,"  tormented,  and  experi- 
mented on  to  see  what  they  are  made  of,  so  the  freshman 
at  a  German  university  or  military  academy  is  put  through  his 
paces  in  the  direction  of  beer-drinking.  And  it  is  to  the  cafe's 
of  the  underworld  that  his  dubious  footsteps  are  directed. 

Competitions  in  beer-drinking  are  a  feature  of  German  student 
life.  A  man  who  cannot  drink  ten  pint-tankards  at  a  sitting 
is  voted  a  "  mug  " — an  expert  of  two  or  three  years'  college 
standing  can  dispose  of  from  25  to  30  tankards  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  and,  beyond  getting  hilarious  or  else  stubbornly  sulky, 
he  will  not  turn  a  hair.  No  one  who  has  not  watched  these 
drinking  bouts  in  Berlin  cafes  patronised  by  students  would 
believe  their  capacity.  The  noise  on  a  student  night  is  deafen- 
ing ;  all  sing  together — college  songs,  airs  from  comic  operas, 
"  rounds,"  obscene  ditties — anything  that  will  make  a  noise  ; 
each  group  takes  up  a  different  song,  and  all  sing  against  each 
other.  Meanwhile,  the  beer  flows  as  fast  as  frenzied  waiters, 
bauled  and  sworn  at  by  the  students,  can  get  it. 

Drink  and  sexual  vice  are  by  far  the  greatest  menaces 
in  German  student  life.  Drugs  which  could,  anyway,  up  to  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  be  obtained  freely,  in  quantity  and  variety, 
are  indulged  in  more  by  the  elder  men,  and,  even  so,  drugging 
is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  in  Berlin  as  in  Paris,  Petrograd,  or 
Moscow.  The  drug  traffic  is  kept  going  in  Berlin  largely  by 
foreigners — for  drugging  is  not  a  prevalent  German  vice.  Drug- 
ging does,  however,  go  on  openly  in  the  underworld  cafe's  ;  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  packets  of  cocaine 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  at  the  tankard-laden  tables,  with 
obvious  effect  on  those  who  sniffed  it. 

Hookah  pipes,  with  their  double  glass  bulbs  and  their  long 
tubes  give  a  picturesque  note  to  the  scene  ;  they  are  obtainable 
in  almost  every  Berlin  cafe,  and  the  gurgle  of  the  smoke  filter- 
ing through  the  water  of  many  pipes  adds  to  the  medley  of  sounds. 
The  tobacco  is  generally  harmless,  but  drugs  are  sometimes 
admixed  for  those  who  wish — generally  a  small  percentage  of 
opium. 

Opium-smoking  goes  on  to  some  small  extent  in  rooms  under- 
ground, rigged  up  to  represent  the  conventional  conception  of 
a  Chinese  den,  and  attended  by  Chinamen — real  or  faked — but 
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these  are  mainly  for  the  delectation  of  curious  tourists,  prey  to 
the  "  guides,"  with  whom  Berlin  stations  and  hotels  are  infested — 
they  are  but  little  frequented  by  either  students  or  residents  of 
the  city.  Where  drug  taking  is  very  prevalent  is  among  the 
women  of  the  underworld — the  hordes  of  women  attached  to 
these  Bohemian  cafe's,  whose  lives,  dedicated  to  the  pleasure  of  a 
full-blooded,  violent  people,  is  so  strenuous  that  almost  invariably 
they  turn  to  the  stimulation  of  drugs  sooner  or  later.  Cocaine 
sales  among  these  women  are  enormous,  and,  as  the  drug  is  cheap 
and  easy  to  obtain,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  even  a  very  poor 
girl  becoming  a  victim  to  the  habit. 

It  is  significant  that  only  about  one  in  five  of  the  women 
of  Berlin's  underworld  are  Germans.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  daughters  of  even  the  poorest  German  families  are  very  care- 
fully guarded,  the  life  of  "  gaiety  "  and  of  enforced  vivacity, 
movement  and  scintillation  is  foreign  to  the  temperament  of  the 
German  woman.  She  is  by  nature  heavy,  phlegmatic,  and  slow, 
even  when  she  is  in  her  teens.  Vitality  she  has,  but  it  is  only 
momentary,  and  is  generally  in  the  nature  of  a  violent  abandon, 
as  transitory  as  it  is  reckless,  and  as  surely  followed  by  a  return 
to  the  dull  imperviousness.  Under  her  heaviness  the  German 
woman  is  a  passionate  sensualist,  but  only  on  her  own  impulse. 
She  is  wholly  incapable  of  leading  the  life  of  a  successful  cocotte 
— she  is  incapable  of  sustained  effort  to  charm  and  incite,  incap- 
able of  the  required  enduring  vivacity,  self-abnegation,  and 
understanding  of  human  nature  which  the  successful  European 
woman-of-the-cafes  must  have. 

All  the  most  sought  after  demi-mondaines  of  Berlin  are 
foreigners,  and  even  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  one-in-five 
women  mentioned  as  Germans  are  Viennese — Austrians — possessed 
of  a  far  more  spirituelle  temperament  than  the  average  German. 

The  girls  who  people  these  Berlin  cafes,  either  as  dancers, 
waitresses,  entertainers,  or  merely  "  guests  "  in  the  pay  of  the 
management,  are  largely  drawn  from  among  the  victims  of  the 
white-slave  traffickers.  They  are  girls  who,  having  spent  some 
time  in  captivity,  into  which  they  were  lured,  and,  having  become 
immured  to  the  life  of  a  prostitute,  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
making  an  escape,  and  can  be  trusted  not  to  attempt  it.  They  are 
drafted  into  the  cafes  as  soon  after  their  capture  as  is  compatible 
with  keeping  them,  and  before  their  beauty  and  freshness  has 
begun  to  fade. 
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They  are  given  the  most  luxurious  and  expensive  cafe's  as 
their  "  beat  "  until  their  attractions  begin  to  show  signs  of 
abating,  and  then  they  are  gradually  moved  down  the  scale  as 
their  personal  allurements  fail  them,  until  finally,  they  end  the 
days  of  their  youth  among  the  horrors  and  sordid  vileness  of 
slum  eating-houses  patronised  by  coloured  men  and  the  roughest 
of  criminals  and  brutes.  Poor  little  cafe  girls  !  Some  of  them 
look  so  young  and  pathetic  among  the  glamour,  smoke  and  racket 
of  those  Berlin  cafes — some  of  them  are  so  obviously  girls  of 
decent  upbringing,  from  homes  where  they  were  cared  for,  that 
it  seems  rotten  luck  on  them  when  obscene  and  glaringly  vulgar 
jests  are  tossed  at  them  by  the  students. 

France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Africa,  India,  the  States,  Malay, 
Germany,  Austria,  and — unhappily — our  own  England  are 
represented  by  these  girls  who  make  Berlin  the  "  gay  "  place  it 
is. 

Distasteful  as  it  is  to  an  Englishman's  mind,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  most  sought  after  dancers,  demi-mondaines,  and  enter- 
tainers in  Berlin  are  English.  A  cafe  manager  or  a  cafe-chantant 
agent  will  offer  more  advantageous  terms  to  an  English  girl  than 
to  anyone  else,  for  he  knows  the  demand.  More  of  our  unfortun- 
ate little  youngsters  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
traffickers  find  their  way  to  Berlin  than  to  anywhere  else,  for 
the  procurers  know  their  value  in  the  German  capital ;  know  the 
returns  their  percentages  will  bring  in. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  world  behind  the  scenes  in  Berlin, 
in  that  other  world  which  goes  to  make  up  the  German  capital, 
English  dancers,  actresses,  and  singers  are,  and  have  been  for 
many  years,  in  enormous  demand.  That  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  French  in  Berlin  to-day  is  admitted,  but  that  feeling 
has  not  extended  to  the  English — anyhow,  as  far  as  our  women  are 
concerned.  A  German  theatrical  manager  of  integrity,  without 
any  culpable  designs,  will  offer  enormous  sums  for  English  dancing 
girls  ;  all  the  corps  de  ballet  at  the  principal  State  opera  houses 
and  musical  comedy  theatres  are  composed  of  English  girls — 
the  variety  stage  is  crowded  with  them. 

But  is  there — to  return  to  the  cafe — anything  more  harrowing 
in  the  world  than  to  sit  in  one  of  these  cheap  haunts  of  the 
Berlin  underworld  and  to  watch  a  little  countrywoman  of  one's 
own,  who  has,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  arrived  at  her 
degradation  through  foul  play  and  no  fault  of  her  own,  dancing, 
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half-  or  wholly-naked,  the  broadly  suggestive  dances  dear  to  the 
German  mind — sitting  at  the  table,  with  fat,  beer-sodden  sensual- 
ists— losing  her  charm  to  a  life  such  as  this,  among  foreigners 
known  to  be  the  most  brutal  and  abandoned  towards  their  "  bought 
women  "  of  all  men  in  the  world  ?  If  they  knew  what  the  lower 
rungs  of  the  ladder  lead  to  after  the  glamour  which  greeted  their 
first  step  from  the  top  downwards  had  worn  off ;  if  they  knew  the 
real  life  of  the  Berlin  underworld,  what  girls,  white  or  coloured, 
but  would  get  out  of  it  somehow,  and  at  any  risk,  when  they 
first  entered  on  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  Berlin  "  cafe* 
beat  "  ? 

The  whole  atmosphere  here  is  so  amazingly  gross ;  and,  even 
to  a  man  who  has  knocked  about  and  seen  the  sights  of  most  of 
the  capitals  in  Europe,  Berlin  is  striking  on  this  account. 

Where  else  will  you  see  a  man  deliberately  filling  himself  to 
his  last  capacity  with  beer,  not  because  he  wants  it,  but  because 
he  must,  for  his  own  honour,  drink  more  than  the  last  man? 
Where  else  will  you  see  two  students  enter  an  eating-house  with 
the  admitted  intention  of  winning  a  wager  on  who  can  consume 
the  most  hard-boiled  eggs  and  still  live  !  Such  a  wager  was 
laid  between  two  Potsdam  military  students.  They  called  for 
eggs.  They  sat  at  a  table  surrounded  by  students  while  the 
eggs  boiled.  And  then  they  started  eating.  The  first  man 
stopped  at  his  twenty-first  egg ;  the  second  beat  him  by  six. 
He  won  his  wager  of  a  thousand  marks,  and  two  days  later  he  was 
dead  I 

Debauches  there  are  wherever  humanity  is  crowded  together 
in  a  great  city  ;  but  one  would  go  far  before  one  found  debauches 
similar  in  sheer  depravity  and  vicious  genius  to  the  nightly 
features  of  Berlin  underworld  life.  In  those  rooms,  with  their 
mirrored  ceilings  and  walls,  which  lie  above  the  public  rooms  of 
the  outrageously  expensive  cafes ;  in  those  flats  to  which  the 
victim  of  gambling  mania  or  the  drug  craving  is  lured;  in  those 
all-night  drinking  booths ;  in  those  cellars  where  police  nor 
stranger  ever  penetrate  ;  in  those  houses,  outwardly  so  orthodox 
and  rigid,  so  respectable,  where  the  girls  trapped  by  the 
traffickers  are  confined  ;  officially  recognised  institutions  under 
official  medical  supervision,  and  in  those  dilapidated  rooms 
where  lives  the  degenerate  who  exists  by  his  devices  for  stimulat- 
ing the  tastes  of  his  richer  fellows — in  all  these  places  are  enacted 
day  and  night  scenes  which  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in  print, 
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scenes  which,  in  their  horror,  make  one  realise  the  origin  of 
certain  tendencies  which  came  out  with  such  disastrous  effect 
during  the  German  occupation  in  wartime. 

There  was  a  man — as  far  as  I  know,  he  is  now  in  the  U.S.A. — 
who,  for  years,  was  the  chief  means  of  support  of  many  a  de- 
generate and  many  a  demi-mondaine  in  the  Berlin  underworld. 
He  was  half  a  Mongol,  with  all  a  Mongol's  surface  polish,  and  all 
a  Mongol's  refined  cruelty  and  viciousness,  and  half  a  German, 
with  all  a  German's  powers  of  concentration,  acquisition,  and 
book-learning.  Had  his  talents  been  turned  in  a  constructive 
instead  of  a  destructive  direction  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  his  day,  for  he  had  a  tenacity  of  purpose,  an 
analytical  genius,  and  a  power  of  drawing  what  he  wanted 
magnetically  towards  him,  that  would  have  taken  him  all  the 
way.  As  it  was  he  was  pernicious. 

Outwardly  a  suave,  gentle  little  man,  exquisitely  neat  in  his 
person,  but  entirely  insignificant,  he  had  beneath  his  gentle 
exterior  the  most  harmful,  the  most  immeasurably  cruel  person- 
ality that  ever  ruined  lives.  In  appearance  he  was  slender, 
small  built,  and  very  dark.  His  oiled  hair  was  smarmed  down 
on  his  head  and  brushed  straight  back.  He  had  a  tooth-brush 
moustache,  and  wore  rimless  pince-nez,  through  which  his  small, 
colourless  blue  eyes  gazed  mildly  and  wonderingly.  He  had  a 
thin-lipped,  small  mouth,  which  he  tightened  in  against  his 
teeth  ;  his  hands  and  feet  were  minute  ;  his  bearing  was  that  of 
an  infinitely  cultured,  highly  bred  man  of  the  world,  chivalrous, 
gentle,  and  courteous  to  a  degree.  He  lived  in  a  top-floor  flat 
in  a  block  of  well-appointed  apartments.  A  little,  winding 
staircase  led  up  to  his  domain,  which  was  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  house.  It  was  a  round  turret. 

A  double  door  shut  his  staircase  off  from  the  landing  below. 
The  entrance  hall  was  hung  with  weird  Futurist  tapestries. 
From  the  ceiling  irregular-lengthed,  octagonal  spikes  hung, 
painted  in  vivid  colours — red,  green,  blue,  orange,  rose  du  Barry — 
at  irregular  intervals  spikes  of  glass,  inside  which  were  electric- 
light  bulbs,  interspersed  with  those  of  wood.  In  ironical  con- 
trast to  this  essentially  modernist  setting,  a  life-sized  bronze  of 
the  Naples  Hercules  sat,  pensive,  solid,  in  its  colossal  power, 
and  utterly  detached.  As  one  entered  and  the  door  closed,  a 
strange  silence  fell.  The  silence  was  absolute.  Every  door  and 
shutter  in  that  strange  apartment  was  sound-proofed.  Heavy 
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curtains  divided  off  a  kind  of  studio,  dimly  lit  with  coloured  lamps. 

It  had  an  appearance  of  tremendous  space  and  loftiness. 
Each  wall  was  panelled  with  floor-to-ceiling  mirrors.  Between 
them,  a  foot  in  breadth,  were  wooden  columns  on  which  weird 
mural  frescoes  in  vivid  reds  and  yellows  and  blues  were  painted. 
The  ceiling  was  of  mirror-glass ;  mirrors  lined  the  shutters ;  the 
glare  was  toned  down  by  soft-coloured  curtains,  divans,  cushions, 
and  silk  hangings.  A  great,  wide,  canopied  divan  occupied  half 
one  wall ;  a  cabinet  gramophone,  with  piles  of  records,  stood 
beside  it.  In  one  corner,  inexplicably  tangled  up  with  electric 
wires,  cables,  and  green  baize  shades,  was  an  enormous  arc-light. 
The  floor  was  thickly  carpeted.  Again  no  sound. 

There  was  an  inner  room,  a  bedroom,  of  which  the  door  stood 
always  open.  It  was  a  replica  in  miniature  of  the  studio.  An 
exquisitely  fitted  bathroom,  with  sunk,  marble  bath,  great 
palms  and  plants  and  flowers,  and  from  which  the  pungent, 
drowsy  odour  of  burning  joss-sticks  floated  out,  was  visible, 
again,  through  the  open  door  of  the  bedroom.  At  the  head  of 
the  bath  stood  a  great  statue  of  Zeus,  drawing  from  his  brain  the 
infant  goddess  Athena,  symbol  of  virginity,  fully  clad  in  a  minia- 
ture suit  of  armour.  It  was  at  her  feet  that  the  joss-sticks  burnt, 
and  crimson  and  white  flowers  stood  round  the  base  of  the  statue. 

There  was  another  room,  a  smaller  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  kept  locked,  and  into  which  none  but  the  intimate  friends 
of  the  owner  were  admitted.  It  was  of  stone,  and  a  chilly,  vault- 
like  atmosphere  greeted  the  entrant.  A  bunk  built  in,  in  stone, 
with  a  stone  ledge  to  hold  its  mattress,  and  a  stone  floor.  The 
walls  were  frescoed.  The  room  was  an  exact  replica  of  the  Secret 
Room  of  Pompeii — except  for  the  stone  bunk,  which  was  copied 
from  that  in  the  centuries-old  brothel  still  preserved  intact 
in  the  excavated  city. 

There  was  no  furniture  of  any  description,  only  a  dim  light 
hung  over  the  bunk,  and  there  were  no  decorations  beyond  the 
suggestive  frescoes  on  the  walls.  The  owner  had  taken  colossal 
trouble  and  had  journeyed  to  Italy  to  get  that  room  exact. 

Had  that  apartment  belonged  to  a  woman  it  would  have 
labelled  the  owner  neurotic,  exotic,  "  doubtful."  Owned  by  a 
man  it  must  belong  to  a  degenerate — one  of  unbalanced  mentality, 
unsexed  and  decadent. 

The  room  labelled  the  owner  rightly. 

This  man  had  enormous  wealth.    The  eldest  son  of  a  rich 
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merchant,  he  had  inherited  millions  of  marks,  and,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  them,  had  turned  them  to  account  in  indulging 
his  own  twisted  tastes. 

Nightly  that  studio  filled  with  the  riff-raff  of  Berlin.  A  male 
dancer,  with  bobbed  hair  and  made-up  lips,  scented  and 
effeminately  dressed  ;  girls  of  the  boulevard  type,  with  coarse 
loveliness  tinged  with  vice ;  weird,  fantastically  dressed  "  geniuses," 
cranks  in  whose  crankiness,  mental  and  physical,  their  host 
delighted  ;  a  dwarf,  a  deformed  human  monstrosity  with  a 
colossal  head  and  twisted  feet  on  which  he  shuffled  his  way 
through  life,  and  an  idiot  girl. 

These  last  two  were  always  there — night  by  night  they  arrived 
before  the  guests  and  stayed  till  after  they  had  gone.  Their 
host  treated  them  with  a  queer,  fascinated  hostility. 

His  contemptuous  eyes  rarely  left  the  face  of  one  or  other ; 
yet  when  he  addressed  them  it  was  impatiently,  with  obvious 
repugnance.  The  sight  of  mental  or  physical  abnormity  seemed 
to  grip  him  and  hold  a  strangely  distorted  attraction  that  was 
half  distaste.  He  would  brood,  analyse,  watch  their  every  move- 
ment, his  eyes  fixed  on  the  twisted  limbs  of  the  dwarf  or  on  the 
loose,  dribbling  mouth  of  the  girl,  and  then  he  would  turn  from 
them  with  a  half  shudder  to  resume  his  conversation  in  his  tone- 
less, well-bred  voice. 

He  rarely  associated  with  people  of  his  own  social  or  intellectual 
standing,  though  he  had  half  a  dozen  particular  cronies,  men  and 
women  of  obvious  breeding,  who  yet  were  tinged  with  the  same 
indefinable  something  which  characterised  himself.  In  favour 
of  these  he  made  an  exception  ;  they  were  present  almost  nightly 
at  the  unspeakable  orgies  which  went  on  in  the  studio. 

Cruel,  lustful,  this  man  who  had  lost  all  sense  of  moral  principle, 
lived  only  in  the  sufferings  and  excesses  of  others.  What  tortures 
were  to  the  Mongol  Emperors  of  old,  these  things  were  to  him. 
The  victims  of  the  scenes  enacted  for  the  pleasure  of  his  friends 
and  himself  were  manifold  and  varied.  Anyone  or  anything 
capable  of  producing  a  fresh  sensation  was  fair  game  for  his  pick. 
He  would  use  them,  pay  them  handsomely,  and  send  them  on 
their  way. 

He  would  pay  fabulous  prices  for  an  evening's  entertainment 
which  was  novel  to  his  vice-steeped  brain.  Yet  so  eminently 
respectable  was  this  man,  so  wholly  convincing,  and  so  greatly 
respected  among  those  who  had  never  entered  that  apartment 
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when  it  was  dedicated  to  its  owner's  excesses,  that  he  had 
prominent  people  of  all  nationalities — an  empress,  princes,  dukes, 
and  lordlings,  conventional  old  ladies,  and  country-bred  sports- 
men— among  his  worldly  friends,  and  posed  to  them  success- 
fully as  the  discriminating,  immaculate,  young-old  man  about 
town  he  so  certainly  appeared.  They  liked  him.  They  all 
liked  his  delightful  manners. 

An  hour  after  he  had  left  their  drawing-room,  the  charming 
man  had  surrounded  himself  with  the  most  notorious  figures  of 
the  Berlin  underworld,  and  was  watching  a  nigger,  tied  naked 
to  a  triangle,  such  as  is  used  in  prisons,  set  up  in  his  elegant 
boudoir,  being  flogged  by  a  hefty  German. 

This  man  had  one  narrow  escape  from  deportation  as  an 
undesirable  during  a  sojourn  in  Munich.  Tired  of  Berlin,  he 
had  taken  a  flat  in  the  Bavarian  capital  for  a  short  time,  and 
there  he  lived  the  same  lavish,  decadent  life  as  in  Berlin.  His 
latest  acquisition  was  a  young  artist  whose  thwarted  mentality 
and  the  consequent  grotesque,  fantastic  productions  of  his  brush 
and  pencil  were  the  talk  of  the  modernists.  He  was  a  young 
man  who  was  being  lionised  by  that  section  of  the  public  which 
demands  novelty  at  all  costs.  His  exaggerated  dress,  his  drugged- 
steeped  face,  and  his  sensuous  eyes  were  at  that  time  the  talk  of 
Munich's  neurotic,  modernist  set. 

The  Mongol-German  got  hold  of  him.  He  had  seen  a  three- 
figure  pastel  by  him  which  caught  his  attention  and  had  given 
him,  with  his  quick  perception,  an  insight  into  the  personality 
of  the  artist.  They  became  friendly.  The  young  artist  wor- 
shipped the  older  man  as  a  living  symbol  of  all  his  own  distorted 
ideas.  Evening  after  evening  the  two  men  would  sit  together, 
smoking  and  talking  in  low  tones,  while  the  artist,  with  drawing 
block  and  pencil  in  hand,  drew  sketch  after  sketch  and  picture 
after  picture  illustrating  the  subject  of  the  older  man's  conversa- 
tion, producing  cleverly  executed  records  of  the  speaker's  mental 
warpedness.  These  pictures,  for  each  of  which  he  paid  the 
artist  enough  to  keep  him  for  a  month,  the  visitor  hid  in  a  care- 
fully locked  box,  away  from  inquisitive  eyes.  By  an  accident 
they  came  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  who  threatened  to 
denounce  him,  but  was  effectually — and  expensively — silenced. 

There  was  a  particular  cafe-restaurant  in  the  G Strasse 

kept  by  one  Heller,  a  mysterious  character  whose  ancestry  and 
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early  history  would  not  bear  too  close  investigation.  He  owned 
the  place,  and  was  a  man  of  striking  appearance  and  undoubted 
education  and  culture.  His  cafe-restaurant  was  one  of  the 
most  recherche  in  Berlin,  and  both  he  and  his  establishment  were 
great  favourites  among  the  students,  who  used  to  assemble 
there  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  when  their  allowances  had 
just  been  paid.  He  was  a  man  of  few,  but  telling  words.  Invari- 
ably, afternoon  and  evening,  he  was  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion,  and  was  never  known  to  be  out  of  full  evening  dress. 
It  was  rumoured  that  he  stepped  out  of  his  morning  bath  into 
his  dress  clothes — at  all  events,  he  never  appeared  by  day  or 
night  in  anything  else. 

He  would  stand  at  the  door  of  the  establishment  in  a  tall, 
tapering  opera  hat  and  a  cavalier  cloak  of  fine  black  cloth  lined 
with  white  silk.  His  trousers  had  knife-like  creases  ;  his  linen 
was  faultless ;  his  finger-nails  were  exquisitely  manicured.  There 
he  stood,  bowing  with  courtly  grace  to  his  clients  as  they  passed 
in  or  out  through  the  swing-doors  of  his  restaurant,  his 
tremendously  tall,  well-groomed  figure  outlined,  slender  and 
impressive,  against  the  lights  behind.  He  was  known  to  every 
student  and  man-about-town  in  Berlin  as  "Mephisto."  The 
name  was  appropriate — never  could  an  operatic- producer  have 
found  a  more  impressive  and  life-like  tempter  for  his  Faust  than 
this  silent,  sinister-looking  restaurant  keeper.  His  hair  and 
thick  upturned  brows  were  jet-black ;  he  wore  a  short,  pointed 
beard  and  waxed  moustaches  turned  right  up  from  the  corners 
of  his  lips.  His  mouth  was  blood-red  and  insinuating  ;  his  eyes 
like  two  smouldering  coals.  The  dead-white  of  his  face  was 
never  tinged  by  anger  or  by  amusement.  He  smiled  when  it 
paid  him,  mirthlessly ;  he  stooped  slightly  from  the  shoulders. 
This  man's  financial  genius  was  legion.  He  owned  two  restaurants 
beside  the  smart  establishment  at  the  door  of  which  he  presided 
as  host. 

Both  were  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fashionable  rendezvous. 
The  first  was  a  large,  unpretentious  establishment  where  good, 
nourishing  food  could  be  obtained,  without  music  or  sensational 
surroundings,  for  a  third  of  the  prices  asked  at  the  central 
establishment.  Here  the  student  of  limited  means,  or  he  who  was 
in  temporary  straits  owing  to  hard-hearted  parents,  could  obtain 
his  plum  soup  and  his  venison,  his  lager  and  his  raw  herrings,  his 
hams  and  his  blood-sausage  and  lentils  at  prices  to  meet  his 

CB 
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purse,  and,  were  he  a  provident  youth,  he  might  purchase,  when 
his  allowance  arrived,  little  metal  discs  at  the  price  of  i  mark  50 
pfennigs,  each  of  which  stood  as  receipted  bill  for  a  meal,  to  be 
eaten  at  any  time  during  the  coming  month.  In  the  lean  days, 
students  who  had  run  through  their  money  produced  these  discs 
and  were  fed  till  the  next  money  order  arrived. 

By  means  of  those  two  restaurants,  so  different  in  style,  Me- 
phisto  catered  for  the  requirements  of  most  of  the  student  world, 
and  had  countless  such  youngsters  among  his  clients.  But  his 
scheme  to  "  corner  "  student  trade  did  not  end  there — he  had 
yet  a  third  establishment,  known  as  the  "  Automat."  He  was 
among  the  first  men  to  start  this  type  of  eating-house ;  nowadays 
automatic  restaurants  are  a  feature  of  German  student  life.  In 
installing  this  ingenious  system  Mephisto's  idea  was  to  rake  in 
the  student  whose  food  discs  and  i-mark-5o's  had  run  out,  and, 
also,  the  passer-by-in-a-hurry. 

Imagine  a  broad  passage-way  between  two  houses,  and  roofed 
in,  with  open  front  and  brilliant  lights — a  place  similar  to  the 
"  automatic  palaces  of  amusement "  in  the  Edgware  Road. 
Automatic  machines  lined  the  walls  on  each  side — glass  fronted. 
In  them  were  displayed  all  manner  of  cold  meats,  cakes,  sand- 
wiches, stewed  fruits,  sausages,  fish  salads,  laid  on  ledges  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  the  food  daintily  prepared  on  small  white  dishes, 
each  meal  complete  with  bread,  salt,  mustard,  or  sugar.  The 
price  of  a  dish  was  a  50  pfennig  piece  dropped  into  the  slot,  when 
a  drawer  would  open  and  the  dish  be  delivered  into  the 
diner's  hand,  complete  with  knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Further  up  were  a  pile  of  glasses  and  automatic  containers  for 
beer  of  every  kind,  and  half  a  dozen  sorts  of  wine.  For  20 
pfennigs  put  in  the  slot  the  glass  was  filled.  The  meal  could  be 
eaten  at  the  long  trestle  tables  which  ran  down  the  centre,  and 
the  whole  transaction  was  concluded  in  under  5  minutes. 
Cigarettes,  stamps,  telephone,  wash  and  brush  up,  automatic 
boot-cleaner,  writing  materials,  or  the  latest  paper  were  all 
obtainable  by  the  same  system,  and  the  place  was  open  all  night 
and  day. 

This,  then,  was  where  those  students  who  had  no  money  for 
Mephisto's  fashionable  ventures  repaired — but  their  money 
went  into  Mephisto's  pocket  just  the  same. 

In  Mephisto's  smart  restaurant,  at  a  table  laid  for  one,  there 
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sat,  night  by  night,  a  tall,  dark  Russian  woman  of  magnetism 
and  charm.  She  was  almost  as  tall  as  Mephisto  himself,  and 
just  as  expensively  dressed.  He  was  the  only  person  to  whom 
she  spoke. 

Countless  students — judging  her  by  her  rather  extravagant 
dress ;  her  make-up,  her  extraordinary  eyes,  the  lids  of  which 
turned  up  at  the  corners,  giving  the  eyes  a  mysterious,  elusive 
charm  under  their  heavy  lashes,  her  jewels,  and  the  fact  that 
she  came  to  the  notorious  restaurant — begged  for  introductions 
from  Mephisto  ;  to  be  met  always  with  the  curt  refusal :  "  Das 
g'nddiges  Frdulein  wishes  to  be  alone."  And  alone  "  das 
g'nddiges  Frdulein  "  remained,  despite  the  deluge  of  advances 
made  to  her,  in  and  out  of  season,  by  half  thejeunesse  dore  of  Berlin. 

Subtly,  unobtrusively  Mephisto  constituted  himself  the  pro- 
tector of  this  woman  of  mystery.  His  ever-watchful  eye  seemed 
to  be  always  upon  her  to  warn  off  intruders,  to  guard  her  privacy, 
yet  he  always  treated  her  as  a  greatly  honoured  guest — never  as 
an  intimate.  There  was  a  mystery  about  the  pair  of  them  nobody 
ever  solved.  Rumour  had  it  she  was  Mephisto's  mistress  ;  rumour 
had  it  she  was  Mephisto's  wife — but  neither  supposition  gave  any 
clue  to  the  mystery.  Night  by  night  she  sat  there,  observed  by 
the  intrigued,  desireful  eyes  of  Berlin — and  night  by  night  she 
evaded  the  avalanche  of  would-be  lovers.  Where  she  went  or 
what  she  did,  did  not  transpire  even  in  intimate  circles  till  after- 
wards, when  the  police  of  four  continents  were  after  her,  watching 
to  catch  her  red-handed,  and  had  to  confess  themselves  beaten 
by  lack  of  evidence. 

She  is  one  of  the  cleverest  confidence-tricksters  and  jewel- 
thieves  whose  description  has  ever  appeared  on  criminal  records, 
and  she  has  never  yet  been  convicted,  though  there  is  hardly  a 
continental  detective  who  does  not  know  of  the  exploits  of 
"  Princesse  Alicia  " — the  women  of  many  aliases. 

"  Princesse  Alicia  "  always  carried  a  large  muff,  and  in  this 
muff  lived  one  known  by  the  single  English  word  "  Golliwog." 
He  was  a  brilliantly  feathered  parrot.  This  parrot,  which  is 
well-known  to  the  police  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  the  Riviera,  as 
is  his  mistress,  is  unique  among  parrots.  He  is  a  trained  burglar. 
He  is  known  to  have  helped  his  mistress  in  various  hotel  jewel 
thefts.  Their  methods  are  so  simple,  so  quick,  and  so  well  timed 
that,  though  the  parrot  has  been  actually  seen  at  work  by 
intimates  of  the  "  Princesse,"  it  has  never  been  caught  and  has 
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never  yet  bungled  a  theft,  though  its  beak  has  safely  carried 
jewels  worth  a  ransom  back  to  its  mistress. 

Scene :  A  hotel  bedroom.  A  millionaire  sleeps  next  door. 
A  lady  has  arrived  with  her  pet  parrot  from  Berlin  and  has 
taken  an  expensive  suite.  She  is  alone. 

Time :  Mid-season  at  Monte  Carlo. 

Place :  A  fashionable  Monte  Carlo  hotel. 

The  millionaire  goes  into  his  bathroom.  Through  the  open 
French  window  of  her  bedroom  the  lady  from  Berlin  steps.  She 
has  a  long  stick  in  her  hand — the  stick  is  held  out  towards  the 
window  of  the  millionaire's  bedroom.  The  parrot  climbs 
along  the  stick  and  vanishes  into  the  millionaire's  room. 

Two  minutes  later  the  parrot  reappears  with  something  in  his 
beak.  He  has  been  taught  to  steal  anything  that  glitters.  He 
brings  the  tie-pin,  ring,  and  watch  which  the  millionaire  has  left  on 
his  dressing-table  while  he  bathed.  He  swarms  back  along  the 
outstretched  stick.  The  window  shuts.  No  man  or  woman 
could  have  entered  the  millionaire's  room.  The  whole  thing 
took  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  bird  works  in  complete 
silence.  He  understands  every  word  of  his  instructions.  This 
parrot  is  a  well-known  and  unconvicted  criminal,  a  clever, 
patiently  trained  crook  who  has  never  been  caught.  His  intel- 
ligence is  phenomenal — his  feats  more  amazing  than  those  of 
Consul,  the  man-ape.  He  used  to  sit  there  in  that  Berlin  cafe", 
innocent  and  greatly  admired,  being  "  talked  down  to  "  as  if 
he  were  a  lady's  foolish  pet ! 

No  one  has  seen  "  Princesse  Alicia "  in  Mephisto's  Berlin 
restaurant  for  some  time.  She  has  been  inquired  for  by  many  ; 
but  Mephisto  knows  nothing — at  any  rate,  he  shrugs  his  shoulders 
at  all  inquirers,  and  says :  "  Perhaps  das  g'nddiges  Frdukin 
wished  to  be  alone  ?  " 


Revelations  of  the  type  that  have  been  made  here,  of  vice, 
of  cruelty,  of  foul  play,  of  crime,  and  of  decadence  come  to  light 
day  by  day  hi  the  streets  of  Berlin  and  hi  its  cafes.  The  people 
described  in  these  pages,  who  live  by  pandering  to  the  curiosity 
and  sensual  desire  of  the  youth  of  their  city,  are  a  few  among 
thousands.  Men  who  have  travelled  the  world  and  have  seen 
its  seamy  side  describe  the  underworld  of  Berlin  as  being  the 
most  pernicious  and  unwholesome  hi  existence. 
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These  facts  about  the  German  underworld  are  strangely  inter- 
esting when  it  is  considered  that  Germany  owns,  of  all  the 
countries,  perhaps  the  model  of  working-  and  middle-classes — 
hard-working,  honest,  home-loving  ambitious  and  intelligent.  To 
witness  the  family  parties  enjoying  themselves  in  the  bier-gdrten 
of  a  Sunday  afternoon  makes  one  wonder  whence  hail  the  patrons 
of  Germany's  night  life,  in  their  countless  thousands. 


A  Provincial  German  Underworld 

After  experiencing  the  blatant  debauchery  of  Berlin's  night 
life,  it  is  strange  to  observe  its  reflection  on  provincial  towns. 
The  following  scenes  were  witnessed  in  a  southern  town  soon 
after  the  War  by  a  young  Scotch  doctor,  who  recounted  them 
to  myself.  His  yarn  is  told  in  his  own  words. 


"  The  town  was  very  beautiful,  essentially  quiet  and  proud 
of  its  famous  university,  but  it  was  rank  with  snobbery,  and 
savoured,  outwardly,  of  the  three  "  K's  " — Kochen  (cooking) 
Kinder  (children)  and  Kirche  (Church). 

The  friend  with  whom  I  was  invited  to  stay  had  a  villa — 
formerly  comfortable  and  organised  as  only  a  German  house- 
keeper can  organise,  but  now,  since  the  war,  all  was  changed. 
The  Wohnungs  Kommission  had  forced  him  to  occupy  only 
two  of  his  rooms,  while  two  families  occupied  the  remainder.  So 
strained  was  the  atmosphere  that,  after  dinner,  he  proposed 
that  we  should  spend  the  evening  in  one  of  the  many  cafes  on 
the  main  street. 

But  there,  too,  the  melancholy  of  want  which  pervaded  provincial 
Germany  overclouded  everything  ;  the  people  sitting  round  us, 
drinking  their  Mochas  or  light  beers,  had  nothing  to  talk  about 
but  food  prices.  Our  conversation  even  turned  to  that  topic. 

"  But  this  is  too  depressing  !  "  my  friend  exclaimed,  and  ten 
minutes  later  I  was  climbing  the  dimly  lit  stairs  of  another  cafe. 

'  This  used  to  be  the  best  dancing  place  in  town,"  my  friend 
confided,  "  but  now " 

After  pushing  our  way  through  two  curtained  doors  I  found 
myself  handing  my  coat  and  hat  to  a  bloated,  but  scrupulously 
clean,  Frau.  T  noticed  that  there  were  several  fur  coats 
hanging  on  the  pegs — the  badge  of  the  Swiss  or  German  profiteer. 
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From  the  other  side  of  a  heavy  curtain  came  the  sound  of  a 
woman's  voice,  singing,  and  the  reek  of  stale  tobacco  smoke. 

Pushing  through  the  curtain  we  came  to  a  room,  possibly  ten 
yards  by  eight,  with  small  cubicles  round  the  walls ;  the  latter, 
having  the  inevitable  red  curtains,  screened  their  inmates  from 
the  casual  observer.  Many  of  them  had  table-lamps  which  lit 
up  the  bubbling  wine  in  the  long  tapered  glasses  ;  and  invariably 
hands  touched  or  expostulated  across  the  table. 

But  the  girl  was  singing,  and,  as  we  turned  to  her  after  our 
first  cursory  glance  round  the  room,  she  stopped,  and,  throwing 
her  head  back,  shouted  :  "  Ohne  Licht !  "  ("  Lights  out !  ") 
And  immediately  all  was  darkness.  I  felt  something  soft  and 
warm,  smelling  strongly  of  cheap  scent,  press  against  me,  and 
a  few  seconds  later  the  restoring  of  the  light  revealed  the  young 
singer  standing  between  us,  with  a  hand  on  a  shoulder  of  each. 

She  ran  backwards,  audaciously,  and,  amid  laughter,  continued 
her  song,  which,  despite  the  fact  that  the  waiter  was  making 
room  for  us  in  a  cubicle  beside  two  "  FrSuleins  "  who  did  not 
seem  to  mind  the  intrusion,  I  gathered  was  something  on  a  par 
with  the  songs  we  used  to  sing  sotto  voce  when  we  were  students 
out  for  a  "rag." 

It  was  a  waiter  in  a  rather  washed-out  suit  who  served  us, 
speaking  English,  plentifully  besplashed  with  "  Sirs  "  and  "  Herr 
Doktors."  My  friend,  I  found  out  afterwards,  being  a  bachelor, 
was  allowed  to  be  known  in  such  places. 

'  Yes,  I  quite  often  come  here  as  a  looker-on.  They  seem  to 
appreciate  it.  '  Herr  Doktor,'  '  Herr  Professor,'  gives  a  little 
respectability  to  a  place  of  this  sort,  even  though  we  cannot 
afford  to  buy  more  than  a  coffee  or  a  Viertel  (quarter  bottle  of 
wine)." 

The  professional  classes  are  the  hardest-hit  in  post-war 
Germany. 

"  Let's  have  some  champagne  to-night,  anyway,"  I  said  this 
to  the  waiter,  who  had  been  listening  to  our  conversation. 

I  chose  the  best  wine  on  the  card  he  brought  me,  and  marvelled 
at  the  price  ;  three  and  sixpence  in  English  money — for  a  very 
excellent  champagne  !  (This  was  before  the  gold  mark  came  in.) 

When  the  waiter  disappeared  I  saw  my  friend  bend  forward, 
and  look  into  a  cubicle  at  his  side. 

"  There's  Professor  Blanks,"  he  said,  "  also  looking  on  to-night. 
There's  more  warmth  and  comfort  here  than  anywhere  !  "  There 
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were  few  places  in  provincial  Germany  that  were  adequately 
heated  that  winter. 

"  But  what  are  those  other  people — that  crowd  in  the  end 
box  ?  "  I  asked,  indicating  a  party  of  about  twelve,  who  had 
succeeded  in  occupying  a  cubicle  originally  planned  for  six. 

"  They  are  all  of  them  girls  and  young  men  of  the  town,  except 
that  last,  fat,  horrible-looking  tike  with  the  two  girls  on  his  knees. 
It's  probably  his  affaire!  The  police  are  trying  to  catch  him 
on  the  '  Coca-een  '  smuggling  business.  They  think  he's  doing 
it  through  Switzerland." 

"  Snow  "  and  "  coc  "  are  evidently  unknown  names  in  Southern 
Germany  ;  "  coca-een  "  is  the  crudity  everyone  uses. 

A  giggle  beside  me  called  my  attention  to  the  women  in  the  box, 
just  as  the  table  in  a  darkened  cubicle  opposite  crashed  to  the 
floor,  to  the  accompaniment  of  broken  glass  and  of  all  the  accoutre- 
ments of  a  "  night." 

The  first  girl  laughed  outright  at  this,  but  as  I  looked  round 
again  she  focused  her  attention  on  her  empty  coffee-cup. 

Then,  as  a  gramophone  began  to  play  a  shimmy  fox-trot,  the 
girl,  who  had  finished  her  song,  approached  our  table,  offering 
to  sell  us  photographs  of  herself. 

The  denizens  of  the  cubicle  were  slowly  exuding  on  to  the 
linoleum.  They  danced,  but  their  movements  were  slow — a  little 
quivering  of  the  shoulders  and  the  hips.  Two  young  women, 
dark  and  rather  smartly  dressed,  started  a  pony-trot. 

"  Well,  what  d'you  think  of  it  ?  "  my  friend  asked. 

"  How  on  earth  do  these  people  manage  to  exist  in  a  small 
town  like  this,  where  the  police  know  everyone  and  where  there's 
never  a  chance  to  hide  anything  ?  " 

"  Some  of  them  prefer  it  to  Berlin  or  Dresden.  Folk  who  visit 
the  provincial  towns — particularly  the  small  ones — are  thrown 
back  on  anything  there  is  to  be  got ;  and,  for  the  girls,  there  is 
less  competition  and  more  opportunity,  even  though  many  of 
them  are  only  local  shop-girls.  The  poor  devils  get  practically 
nothing — about  ninepence  a  week  in  English  money — from  the 
management,  out  of  which  they  have  to  dress  ;  but  they  generally 
pick  up  a  glass  of  wine  here  and  there,  and  a  commission  on  it. 
It's  surprising  how  quickly  they  fall  into  this  life,  figuring  out 
that  it  makes  a  draping  to  the  real  sordidness  of  their  lot. 

"  You  see  that  one  over  there,  looking  at  us  ?  She's  with  her 
husband,  and  with  her  ex-husband.  That  girl  in  the  corner 
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with  the  '  Coca-een  '  shieber  (profiteer)  figured  in  the  most  sensa- 
tional divorce  case  I've  ever  watched.  It  was  so  bad  that  her 
mother,  who  was  in  court  during  the  evidence  against  her,  called 
her  all  the  filthiest  names  imaginable,  and  nearly  tore  her  hair  out. 

"  That  one — the  little  girl — was  engaged  to  an  absolute  rotter, 
a  fellow  who  had  let  several  girls  down  before.  She  took  him  out 
one  night  and  shot  him.  She  got  three  months  for  it — imagine, 
three  months  ! — and  now  she's  drifted  in  here. 

"  The  other  one  on  your  right,  with  the  red  stockings  and  dress, 
was  also  in  prison  for  stealing  fifty  thousand  marks  from  a 
wealthy  Swiss  who  had  been  living  with  her.  She  got  a  month 
for  it.  You  see,  whenever  a  woman  steps  over  the  traces  here  in 
Germany  there  is  nothing  to  help  her.  She  is  at  the  mercy  of 
everyone,  and  she  gets  all  the  kicks  going,  except  that,  of  course, 
the  sentence  that  she  ultimately  serves  is  often  ridiculously 
disproportionate. ' ' 

I  was  again  recalled  to  our  companions  by  a  cough.  They 
evidently  understood  no  English.  The  girl  beside  me  was  still 
examining  her  cup,  with  the  other's  hand  resting,  yet, 
affectionately  on  hers. 

"  Waiter  !  "  I  called  in  English. 

"  Yessir." 

"  Two  more  glasses." 

This  time  there  was  no  "  Yessir."  "  Javol  I  "  he  cried,  relaps- 
ing into  the  familiar  "  Rather  "  of  the  man  whom  one  has  to  call 
"  Mr.  Head  Waiter  "  in  Germany. 

My  friend  scowled  at  me,  and  I  could  hear  the  "  Verucht !  " 
he  muttered  under  his  breath.  Verucht  is  much  more  explicit, 
and  ten  times  more  powerful,  than  the  English  "  mad."  I  knew 
I  had  offended  against  one  of  the  local  conventions.  But  our 
companions  were  interesting. 

My  friend  confided  to  me  that  the  life  the  girl  who  had 
attracted  my  attention  had  led  hi  Berlin  had  driven  her  to  drugs. 
She  began  in  a  high,  hysterical  voice  to  discuss  palmistry,  and 
finally  suicide — the  suicide  of  the  German  failure ;  for  her  pro- 
fession knows  its  many  derelicts.  The  other  girl  was  still  more 
interesting.  She  told  us  that  she  had  begun  life  in  a  bread-shop  ; 
and,  after  several  years'  slavery,  before  and  during  the  War, 
had  married  the  proprietor,  to  become  yet  a  greater  slave. 

After  three  further  years  of  heart-breaking,  body-bruising 
work  for  him,  he  had  died,  leaving  the  business  to  her.  With  the 
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crash  of  the  mark,  the  business  also  had  crashed  and,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  dissolute  ex-officer,  she  had  completed  her  ruin 
financially  and  socially.  The  only  excitement  she  had  had 
access  to  after  that  was  the  "  Coca-een  "  to  which  he  had  intro- 
duced her,  and  the  occasional  stimulus  of  champagne  obtained 
from  an  Auslander  (foreigner)  or  from  a  Shieber. 

The  absolute  penury  of  the  German  professional  classes,  and 
of  their  dependent  underworld,  directly  after  the  war,  can  hardly 
be  imagined ;  it  was  a  matter  of  bread  and  acorn-coffee,  and  of 
nothing  else.  It  is  a  very  different  story  now. 

The  music  commenced  again,  and  the  company  continued 
their  shimmy-ing.  Many  of  the  cubicles  were  now  dark,  and  the 
dancing  had  become  more  half-hearted. 

Suddenly  :  "  Politzei !  "  ("  Police  !  ")  someone  whispered,  and 
the  waiter,  looking  distressed,  appeared. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said  to  us,  "  but  you'd  better  look  as  if 
you  were  just  leaving." 

He  busied  himself  with  some  glasses  at  another  table. 

The  dancers  had  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  The  only  pro- 
minent figure  was  the  drunken  "  Coca-een  "  Shieber  who  was 
lolling  in  a  corner,  fast  asleep. 

"  Gut'n  Abend."    The  men  in  blue  were  very  polite. 

"  Good  evening." 

Seeing  we  were  foreigners,  the  officers  bowed  in  our  direction 
before  blurting  out  something  in  slang  to  the  waiter  concerning 
the  "  Coca-een  "  man. 

Then,  with  another  "  Good  evening  "  to  us,  they  left  the  room. 
That  was  at  half-past  eleven. 

With  their  disappearance,  the  dancers  seemed  to  melt  out  of 
the  shadows  on  to  the  floor  again,  spasmodically  attempting  to 
see  for  how  long  they  could  dance  on  one  spot  without  the  effort 
of  moving  their  legs. 

At  one  o'clock  we  were  still  talking. 

So  many  towels  had  been  stuffed  into  the  horn  of  the  gramo- 
phone that  one  could  hardly  hear  any  sound,  and  long  after  each 
record  must  have  ended  there  were  still  couples  on  the  floor  danc- 
ing to  the  throb  of  their  own  pulses.  Our  two  friends,  having 
resumed  their  places  beside  us,  continued  to  tell  us  of  their  lives  ; 
of  those  hopes  that  had  been  shattered ;  of  the  rather  pitiful 
delight  they  took  in  their  present  existence.  They  were  so 
obviously  sincere  that  their  narrations  impressed  me  as  being 
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far  more  potent  than  any  heard  in  the  dens  of  Berlin.  Here, 
in  this  quiet  little  town,  where  an  underworld  was  so  misplaced, 
there  was  food  for  thought,  and  for  analysis. 

The  waiter  finally  brought  over  our  bill,  and  incidentally  that 
of  the  girls.  That  constituted  notice  to  leave. 

I  saw,  then,  that  the  light  in  our  cubicle  was  the  only  remaining 
one  in  the  room,  though  I  had  not  noticed  the  process  of  emptying. 
The  stairs  were  completely  dark,  and  my  partner  hung  very 
heavily  on  my  arm. 

When  we  were  outside  my  friend  bade  the  girls  a  rather  curt 
good-night. 

"  You  see,"  he  said  to  me  as  we  walked  away,  "  it  isn't  long 
since  one  of  those  two  was  discharged  from  a  home  here  where 
women  can  have  illegitimate  children.  We  look  after  the  babies, 
and  the  mothers  are  usually  found  jobs " 

"  But  what's  that  to  do  with  to-night  ?  " 

"I'm  one  of  the  committee  which  organises  these  things.  We 
want  to  give  the  girls  a  chance.  I  was  on  the  point  of  recommend- 
ing that  child  there  as  a  servant  to  some  people  I  know  in  Frank- 
furt, but " 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  ?  " 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
I  will — yes,  I  rather  think  I  will- 


We  were  very  quiet  as  we  walked  home.  My  mind  was  upset 
by  this  vista  of  a  small  town  underworld,  by  the  sight  of  Shiebers, 
of  foreigners,  and  of  the  outcast  country  girls  who  were  at  their 
mercy. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no  chance  on  earth  for  women 
whose  only  resource  was  to  organisations  such  as  that  with  which 
my  friend  was  concerned.  There  had  been  a  sinister  meaning  hi 
the  last  words  he  had  let  drop.  The  thought  behind  them  was 
certainly  more  powerful,  truer,  but  more  unjust  than  anything  I 
have  heard  during  my  association  with  Germany.  Why  had 
he  let  that  woman  get  where  she  was  before  helping  her  ?  " 


CHAPTER  TWO 

EUROPEAN  GAMBLERS,  CHEATS,  AND  JUST  ADVENTURERS 

The  Underworld  of  Italy 

EVERY  foreigner  who  has  been  in  Italy — particularly  in  southern 
Italy — has  at  some  time  or  another  been  amazed  at  the  flagrant 
sharp  practise  that  goes  on  among  the  guides  and  others  whose 
object  in  life  it  is  to  separate  the  tourist  from  his  money.  In 
Naples  and  Rome,  and  in  Venice  there  are  hundreds  of  quite 
well-educated  men,  fine  linguists,  and  some  of  them  sons  of  im- 
poverished noble  houses,  who  live  entirely  by  petty  fraud  and 
by  sharp  practise  directed  against  the  sightseer. 

These  "  guides "  form  an  underworld  of  their  own  in  the 
Italian  cities.  There  are  beautiful  women  among  them,  and 
men  who  own  luxurious  cars,  drive  themselves,  arrange  sight- 
seeing tours,  and  exhort  tremendous  fees  from  people  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  exchange  and  of  the  language.  The  custodians  of 
the  show  places,  both  historic  and  sensational,  are  in  league  with 
them,  and  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  profits.  The  police,  even, 
are  bribed  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  wink  at  complaints,  and 
to  neglect  to  report  them.  The  porters  of  the  principal  hotels 
introduce  custom  to  these  illustrious,  well-dressed,  smooth- 
spoken parasites,  on  a  commission  basis. 

I  remember  in  Naples  a  prosperous-looking  fellow,  with  a 
coronet  half  an  inch  wide  on  his  card  and  a  title  which  ran  away 
with  many  hyphens,  offering  his  services,  and  those  of  his  huge 
limousine  (also  plastered  with  coronets  !),  depositing  a  party  of 
English  tourists  miles  away  from  anywhere,  at  the  entrance  of 
some  historic  caves,  and  refusing  to  drive  them  back  to  Naples 
unless  the  agreed  fee  was  doubled  and  paid  in  cash. 

There  was  no  redress.  After  a  passage  of  heated  words,  and  an 
attempt  at  interesting  the  authorities,  the  Noble  One  got  away 
scot  free. 

Next  morning,  meeting  two  of  the  ladies  of  the  party  outside 
the  hotel,  he  told  them  that  the  man  (one  of  their  party)  who  had 
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originally  engaged  him  on  the  previous  day  had  just  gone  up  to 
Cook's  to  fetch  the  mail  (a  fact  he  had  ascertained  by  following 
him),  and  that  he  had  instructed  the  titled  chaffeur-guide  to  pick 
up  the  ladies,  bring  them  up  to  meet  him,  and  take  them  all  to 
visit  the  "  little  Vesuvius."  Rather  surprised  at  this  sequel  to  the 
last  heated  parting,  the  ladies  entered  the  car  and  turned  up  at 
Cook's,  to  be  met  in  the  courtyard  with  astonished  curses  and  pro- 
testations from  the  man  who  held  the  purse. 

He  had  not  even  seen  the  car  that  morning  !  The  former  day's 
expedition  had  worked  out  at  over  1,000  lire,  and  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  repeating  it.  Each  one  of  the  entrance-fees  had  been 
doubled ;  the  arranged  fare  had  been  doubled ;  all  tips  and 
gratuities  (for  which  the  ingratiating  "  Baron  "  had  made  himself 
responsible)  had  been  doubled,  and  he  had  charged  them  up,  not 
only  for  a  sumptuous  luncheon  for  himself,  but  also  for  two 
bottles  of  Lachrima  Christi — an  expensive  wine  with  which,  he 
had  explained,  it  was  the  custom  to  treat  the  patron  of  the  wayside 
hotel  where  they  had  had  thfcir  meal.  After  all  this,  he  had  turned 
up,  grinning  and  audacious,  to  solicit  their  custom  by  a  trick 
next  morning. 

I  can  best  illustrate  the  methods  of  the  Italian  "  within-the- 
law "  crook  by  telling  a  story  told  by  an  international 
confidence-trickster  of  some  renown.  He  is  a  talkative  fellow  and 
his  talkative  fits  always  prove  interesting.  His  methods  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  predatory  Italian  guides. 

This  Continental  swindler  said  :  "  What  I  had  seen  of  the 
huge  turnover  made  by  Italian  guides  in  Naples  out  of  gullible 
foreign  tourists  gave  me  an  idea  for  a  "  stunt  "  on  my  return  to 
London.  I  mentioned  my  idea  to  a  small  and  select  circle  of 
confidence  men  I  knew,  and  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm  and 
acted  upon  at  once.  One  of  this  combine  was  a  fellow  who  had  a 
considerable  private  income  and  a  topping  car ;  a  queer  cove ; 
a  chap  who  had  become  a  sharper  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  not 
from  necessity,  and  who  had  so  completely  covered  up  his  tracks 
that  he  had  kept  up  his  connection  with  a  large  circle  of  reputable 
and  influential  friends  hi  all  grades  of  London  Society,  and  had 
hundreds  of  houses  where  he  was  always  welcome  ;  a  fact  which 
made  him  particularly  useful  to  us. 

As  a  rule,  the  beginner  and  amateur,  specially  the  educated 
amateur,  is  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the  professional  crook, 
and  is  kept  very  much  at  arm's  length.  Earlier  on  in  his  career, 
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this  was  the  case  with  him,  but  he  soon  established  the  fact  that 
he  neither  blundered  nor  squealed,  and  he  found  his  level.  We'll 
call  him  Montague. 

He  had  a  fiancee,  a  very  beautiful  girl  who  was  connected  with 
a  house  famous  in  history  and  Society.  She  was  brilliantly  edu- 
cated, clever,  and  possessed  of  pluck  and  spirit  such  as  I  have 
rarely  seen  equalled  in  a  woman.  There  was  nothing  she  stuck  at. 
She  was  a  restless,  adventurous  spirit,  which  had  been  born  in  the 
wrong  sphere  of  life,  for  in  the  Society  round  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient outlet  for  her  ingenuity  and  "  dash."  These  two  were  a 
splendid-looking  and  romantic  pair,  who  had  travelled  Europe, 
and  whose  outlook  was  thoroughly  cosmopolitan.  They  used  to 
descend  from  the  blue  on  a  particular  little  pub  at  the  back  of 
Piccadilly  Circus  in  search  of  "  jobs  "  on  such  occasions  as  when 
"  being  good  "  became  too  much  for  them. 

Whence  they  came,  and  whither  they  vanished,  when  their 
thirst  for  adventure  was  temporarily  quenched,  nobody  knew,  but 
the  fact  remained  that,  despite  the  impediment  that  they  were 
thoroughbreds,  novices,  and  "  swells,"  their  services  were  in 
great  demand  among  confidence-tricksters  planning  big  coups 
where  educated,  good-looking  and  well-dressed  confederates  were 
wanted.  They  themselves,  with  their  wide-awake  brains,  their 
recklessness,  and  their  generous,  free-and-easy-hail-fellow-well- 
met  attitude,  were  generally  popular  among  the  crook  under- 
world. 

To  the  pub.,  therefore,  I  went.  Sure  enough,  a  few  days 
after  my  return  from  Italy,  I  ran  into  the  boy  of  the  combine 
coming  in  for  a  drink  and  the  latest  news.  I  told  him  what  I  had 
seen,  and  suggested  to  him  that  the  three  of  us,  with  his  touring 
car  as  our  stock-in-trade,  should  constitute  ourselves  guides  to 
parties  of  well-to-do  Americans  and  foreigners,  and,  hanging 
round  the  tourist  agencies,  should  offer  our  services  to  show  the 
sights  of  the  underworld — for  a  consideration. 

"  Fences  and  auctions  and  so  on,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?  "  he 
said,  thoughtfully.  "  And  midnight  orgies — and  opium  dens  ?  " 

"  It's  a  good  idea  ?  " 

"  The  only  trouble  is  that  the  real  ways  of  the  underworld  are  so 
damned  unspectacular  !  They  all  look  so  jolly  respectable,  these 
joints !  And  we  should  get  fairly  lynched  by  the  fellows  too,  if  we 
really  did  walk  into  a  fence  with  a  party  of  Yankee  tourists,  you 
know !  " 
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"  Haven't  the  slightest  notion  of  doing  so,  old  chap — I'm  not 
quite  green " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Fakes  !    They  do  a  lot  of  that  over  there." 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  Fake  stunts.  Look  here,  you  know  a  heap  of  people — surely, 
among  them,  and  the  fellows  hanging  round  here  at  a  loose  end, 
we  can  get  up  a  party  to  act  the  parts  ?  " 

"  A  bit  of  grease-paint  and  some  props — the  loan  of  a  room  in 

Limehouse — that  sort  of  stuff "  He  saw  my  idea,  and  we  set 

to  work.  Montague  collected  his  fiance'e — we  will  call  her 
Daphne — who  immediately  went  off  to  a  sporting  artist-girl  in 
Chelsea,  told  her  that  she  and  Montague  were  "  broke  "  and  in- 
tended becoming  guides  to  London,  and  fixed  up  with  her  that,  on 
certain  nights  of  the  week,  she  would  arrange  a  typical  story-book 
Chelsea  "  rag  "  at  her  studio  for  the  benefit  of  our  tourists. 
There  were  to  be  dancing  to  the  gramophone,  spectacular  fancy 
dressed  dancers,  tea  on  the  floor,  sausages  fizzling  on  forks  before 
the  fire,  and  lots  of  beer,  "  doped  "  cigarettes,  and  people  coming 
in  to  borrow  margarine  and  pennies  for  the  gas-meter  during  the 
"  show  "  (by  accident) — in  fact,  all  the  adjuncts  of  the  popular 
conception  of  Bohemian  life  in  London. 

Meanwhile,  Montague  had  rounded  up  a  lot  of  "  down-and- 
outs  " — men  and  women  hanging  round  looking  for  jobs,  and,  as 
a  speculation,  had  bought  up,  for  a  song,  the  properties  of  a 
touring  Chinese  play  which  had  failed.  He  showed  me  wigs, 
dresses,  scenery,  opium  pipes — all  complete,  even  to  fake  bunks. 
Also,  he  had  rented  from  a  fruit-dealer,  in  the  East  India  Dock 
Road  vicinity,  a  battered  old  cellar,  which,  when  I  saw  him  again 
he  was  in  process  of  transforming  into  an  "  opium  den,"  with  the 
help  of  the  stage  properties  mentioned  above.  Here,  when  it  was 
rigged  up,  rehearsals  were  held  with  the  "  cast,"  some  of  whom 
were  to  pose  as  the  Chinese  staff  of  the  place,  some  as  the  "  drugged  " 
clients.  Little  bunks  were  arranged,  and  a  desk  for  the  receipt 
of  custom,  and  Montague  had  focused  the  dim  half-light  with 
such  ingenuity  that,  when  I  arrived  in  the  middle  of  a  rehearsal, 
the  deception  was  perfect. 

We  decided  that  to  actually  stock  opium  or  other  drugs  for  the 
use  of  our  customers  was  too  risky,  and  arranged  that  it  should  be 
a  condition  of  showing  them  the  "  den  "  of  Limehouse  smokers, 
that  they  themselves  should  not  smoke.  Meanwhile,  I  had  got 
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into  touch  with  a  rather  disreputable  and  unscrupulous  woman  I 
knew,  who,  once  a  stage  celebrity,  had  been  left  a  beautiful 
furnished  house  in  the  West  End,  a  few  minutes  from  Oxford 
Circus.  The  house  was  perfectly  appointed,  and  had  been 
the  property  of  an  old  Peer,  who  had  become  enamoured  of  my 
pal  when  she  was  still  on  the  stage,  and  had  forgotten  to  change 
his  will  after  he  had  tired  of  her.  The  drawing-room  had  a 
parquet  floor,  admirable  for  dancing  on,  and  she  herself  was  a  good 
dance-pianiste,  and  lived  with  a  girl  who  was  a  concert-singer, 
with  a  very  charming  voice.  Owing  to  heavy  drinking  this  woman, 
who  had  once  been  quite  a  leading  light  in  her  own  way,  although 
she  had  had  a  very  comfortable  income  left  her  was  quite  unable 
to  keep  the  house  up  properly,  so  shut  most  of  it  up  and  lived  in  a 
couple  of  rooms  with  her  inevitable  whisky  bottles.  She  fell  in 
with  my  suggestion  of  an  all-night  reception  with  alacrity,  and 
promised  her  house  and  services  as  hostess  once  or  twice  weekly, 
as  required,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  our  tourists  to,  for  music, 
dancing,  gambling,  and  after-hours  drinks.  There  were  to  be 
side-shows,  also,  into  details  of  which  I  will  not  enter  ;  my  friend 
was  nothing  if  not  thorough. 

Two  of  our  down-and-outs  were  destined  to  take  the  part  of 
maids  here,  and  we  put  a  mutual  friend,  a  deucedly  clever 
card-sharper  and  gambler,  in  charge  of  the  gaming  side  of  the 
establishment,  with  powers  to  appoint  his  own  croupiers  and 
bankers  as  he  thought  fit. 

By  the  time  we  were  ready,  the  scheme,  which  we  had  thought 
out  on  quite  modest  lines,  had  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  enterprises  the  crook  underworld  of  London  had 
seen  for  a  long  time.  We  had  enough  "  stunts,"  both  real  and 
faked-up,  to  fill  the  days  and  nights  of  our  tourists.  We  had  a 
regular  army  of  confederates,  all  working  on  a  commission  basis. 
Montague,  of  course,  had  made  himself  responsible  for  the  initial 
outlay,  and  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  drinks,  large  and  varied,  for 
the  gambling  house.  These  were  to  be  sold  after  hours  at  big 
prices. 

He  had  also  taken  out  a  membership  for  one  of  the  three  of  us 
at  each  of  the  principal  legitimate  night-clubs  of  the  West  End, 
in  order  that  we  might  take  tourists  there  as  guests  ;  he  had 
arranged  a  commission-basis  at  restaurants  and  dancing  places, 
all  smart  and  rechercM,  on  the  orders  of  clients  and  diners  he  or 
we  introduced  and  accompanied.  He  and  Daphne,  well-known  all 
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over  London  as  son  and  daughter  of  families  of  unimpeachable 
integrity,  could  openly  arrange  all  this  without  arousing  any 
comment  unless  it  were  on  their  enterprising  spirit.  They  openly 
announced  to  their  Society  friends  that  they  were  going  into 
business  as  guides,  after  the  blow  the  War  had  dealt  to  the  fortunes 
of  their  parents.  We  arranged  to  have  a  "  call  "  on  four  more 
touring  cars  similar  to  those  two  owned  by  Montague  and  Daphne, 
so  that,  when  we  were  ready  to  start,  we  were  in  a  position  to 
handle  30  or,  at  a  push,  35  rich  tourists  at  one  time. 

There  was  profit — a  very  large  profit — to  be  made  on  all  drink 
and  provisions  ;  on  the  running  of  the  car  ;  on  our  own  time,  and 
on  the  gambling-tables,  and  the  entrance-fees  to  the  "  opium 
dens"  and  the  Chelsea  "rags."  The  thing  looked  like  being  an 
immense  success,  if  only  we  could  get  hold  of  the  right  type  of 
rich,  eager-to-be-and-see-everything  tourist.  The  wonderful 
part  of  the  plan,  from  our  point  of  view,  was  that  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  frauds  we  were  perpetrating  were  on  the  fringes  of  the  law,  and 
easy  to  disown  if  trouble  came.  Each  stunt  was  being  worked 
separately,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  almost  of  impossibility  to 
establish  a  link  between  the  various  branches,  so  that,  if  one  fell, 
the  others  could  still  go  on. 

Everything  was  in  readiness.  The  only  missing  factor  was  the 
tourist-clients. 

To  remedy  this  we  had  cards  printed  with  high-sounding  names. 

Daphne  called  herself  La  Baronne  X ,  adopted  an  accent,  and 

had  cards  engraved  with  a  perfectly  brazen  coronet  embossed  on 
top.  She  posed  as  a  Russian  aristocrat-refugee.  Everyone  had 
himself  rigged  up  in  the  latest  Bond  Street  hats  and  Saville  Row 
suits  and  Piccadilly  accessories,  and  we  set  to  work.  We  fixed  up 
the  chauffeurs  with  liveries  (they,  of  course,  were  commission-basis 
confederates),  and  we  arranged  to  work  separately,  each  in  charge 
of  a  party  of  six  tourists.  We  had  educated  pals  ready  to  act  as 
guides  to  additional  parties  in  a  "  rush."  We  then  set  to  work 
severally,  to  digest  the  contents  of  guide-books  on  historical  Lon- 
don, so  that  we  might  be  ready  to  undertake  legitimate  guiding 
of  all  descriptions  as  a  cloak  to  our  night-work.  All  this  took  a 
long  time  to  arrange,  and  I  myself  only  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
working,  for  I  was  rearrested  on  a  former  charge  shortly  after  the 
scheme  was  put  on  its  feet.  However,  it  was  kept  going  for  a 
considerable  time  by  my  pals,  who  kept  my  share  in  the  profits,  and 
news  of  the  methods  of  running  it,  for  me,  on  my  release. 
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It  was  Montague  and  Daphne  who  were  mainly  responsible  for 
getting  the  clients  for  our  enterprise.  The  latter,  with  her  charm 
of  manner  and  fascinating  appearance,  soon  got  on  the  soft  side 
of  the  managers  of  several  large  hotels  frequented  by  foreigners, 
and  they,  in  ignorance  of  the  kind  of  "  guiding  "  she  was  going  in 
for,  promised  to  push  her  and  her  fiance  as  guides  to  any  parties 
requiring  to  be  shown  the  sights  of  London.  Our  circular  (with  an 
accommodation  address  at  which  we  had  the  use  of  a  'phone)  was 
displayed  at  several  central  places  in  the  West  End,  and  we  then 
tackled  some  of  the  principal  tourist  agencies.  We  arranged  to 
pay  them  a  commission  on  all  clients  introduced  to  us.  Of  course, 
the  strength  of  this  scheme  lay  in  the  fact  that,  apart  from  sensa- 
tional midnight  stunts  being  faked,  the  enterprise  was  right 
within  the  law  and  could  be  openly  advertised.  We  took  full 
advantage  of  this  fact  by  advertising  in  the  Press. 

An  enterprise  such  as  this,  carried  out  by  ordinary,  honest  folk 
on  honest  lines  would  have  cost  a  fortune  in  initial  expenses,  but 
crooks  have  so  many  openings  for  credit,  and  so  many  people  who 
will  come  in  in  any  capacity  on  a  commission  basis,  that  the  capital 
required  was,  in  this  case,  negligible,  and  was  borne  in  full  by 
Montague.  Of  course  there  was  rather  a  lot  of  work  entailed  for 
all  of  us,  but  it  was  pleasant  sort  of  work,  and,  as  all  three  of  us 
had  the  "  gift  of  the  gab,"  not  particularly  strenuous.  The  profits 
were  so  large  that,  even  during  the  first  few  weeks,  before  the 
thing  got  on  its  feet,  everyone  was  fully  satisfied. 

Soon  our  salons  were  filled  with  rich  and  gullible  strangers 
ready  to  pay  a  lot  to  have  the  thrill  of  doing  things  they 
shouldn't.  From  the  hotels  and  agencies  we  collected  tourist 
crowds,  and  in  our  smart  cars  we  took  them  to  be  fleeced  in 
Mayfair,  thrilled  in  Limehouse,  and  shocked  in  Chelsea.  They 
and  we  were  fully  satisfied  with  the  results.  Other  profits  accrued 
beside  the  profits  of  the  guiding.  Though  we,  as  guides, 
took  the  utmost  care  to  keep  our  reputation  for  integrity  un- 
blemished during  these  expeditions,  and  left  the  tourists  to  make 
all  suggestions,  subtly  helped,  there  were  many  mysterious 
disappearances  of  property  in  the  Limehouse  den,  the 
Chelsea  studio,  and  the  West  End  gambling  house  which,  in  them- 
selves profitable,  were  never  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  us. 

But  they,  or  what  they  fetched,  came  into  the  firm.  The 
business  grew  rapidly. 

Sometimes  one  of  us  would  "  do  "  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
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Tower,  and  one  of  the  museums  in  the  morning,  lunch  with  some 
of  our  clients,  go  out  to  Richmond,  return,  act  as  dance-partner  at 
a  dance-tea,  take  the  party  to  various  famous  hotels  and  res- 
taurants, first  for  cocktails,  then  dinner,  then  coffee  and  liqueurs, 
and  then  finally  start  the  night's  work — dancing  at  one  of  the 
recognised  clubs,  or  going  to  a  theatre,  afterwards  going  on  to 
Chelsea  or  Limehouse,  or  to  the  gambling  den,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  client. 

Sometimes  we  had  the  party  in  tow  for  the  best  part  of  a  week  ; 
sometimes  all  three  of  us  worked  together  ;  sometimes  it  was  one 
party  for  historical  London  and  the  West  End,  and  another  one 
of  wild  men  and  girls,  who  had  escaped  from  the  parental  clutches, 
for  our  more  sensational  "  sights."  We  enlarged  our  scope  as  the 
money  came  in,  and  had  "  fake  "  sensations  for  every  taste. 

How  amazingly  gullible  humanity  is  ! 

People,  not  tired  with  the  long  evening,  would  pay  huge  prices 
for  a  bottle  of  champagne  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  the  profits 
here  and  on  the  gambling-tables  were  many  hundred  per  cent. 

Our  friend  of  the  whisky  bottles  turned  out  to  be  a  priceless 
and  entertaining  confederate,  and  her  house  was  by  far  the  most 
profitable  concern  we  had. 

We  used  to  introduce  it  as  a  private  affair — "  If  you'd  care  for 
some  music  and  a  game  and  a  drink,  I've  got  a  pal  who  lives  near 
here — rather  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  don't  you  know,  but  a  regular 
sport,  poor  as  a  church  mouse — who  lets  friends  of  mine  come  and 
enjoy  themselves  at  her  house  if  they  pay  for  their  drinks.  I'll 
ring  her  up  and  ask  her  if  she's  in,  and  if  we  may  come  round, 
shall  I  ?  " 

She  had  a  couple  of  very  clever  pickpockets  working,  whose 
skill  was  the  property  of  the  firm. 

I  learnt,  when  I  was  last  released,  that  the  enterprise,  from 
which  I  had  been  forced  by  circumstance  to  withdraw,  went 
strong  for  several  months,  after  which  it  broke  up  rather  suddenly 
on  account  of  a  "  row  "  between  Montague  and  one  of  the  pick- 
pockets, who  had  been  caught  by  him  trying  to  sell  some  of  the 
property  of  one  of  our  clients  for  her  own  benefit,  instead  of  for 
the  "  firm."  Fearing  that  she  might  squeal,  as  their  interview 
had  been  pretty  heated,  Montague  shut  up  shop,  and  cleared 
out — all  concerned  many  pounds  the  richer." 
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This  man's  story  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the  tricks  which  are  played 
on  gullible  tourists  out  for  thrills  and  new  sensations  hi  Italian 
towns.  As  regards  those  crooked  guides  whose  name  is  legion 
throughout  southern  Italy,  the  Italian  authorities  have  endea- 
voured to  take  steps  against  them  on  the  urgent  representations 
of  other  governments,  and,  at  the  big,  authentic  show-places, 
such  as  Pompeii,  Vesuvius,  and  the  Coliseum,  Rome,  official 
guides  are  posted.  As,  however,  these  are  often  in  league 
with  their  more  dishonest  brethren,  and  are  united  as  one  man 
against  their  common  prey,  the  luckless  tourist,  the  word  "  official " 
loses  any  very  definite  guarantee  of  safety. 


The  Underworld  of  Paris 

Here  is  a  queer,  perplexing,  naked  section  of  humanity  !  It  is 
said  of  London  that  it  fosters  as  much  iniquity  hi  its  midst  as  does 
Paris,  but  that,  whereas  Paris  blazens  its  sins  abroad,  London 
commits  them  in  secret.  There  is  much  of  truth  in  this  statement. 

Curiously  enough,  though  passionate  crime,  violence,  and  open 
immorality  predominate  in  France  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
devil-may-care,  hot-blooded  Latin  temperament,  confidence- 
trickery  and  fraud  are  less  general  among  the  French  than  among 
the  majority  of  other  nationalities. 

The  present-day  French  underworld  is  one  of  the  most  varied, 
brilliant,  and  diverse  of  modern  times.  It  includes  men  and 
women  in  every  walk  of  life  ;  it  flourishes  in  every  section  of 
every  city,  its  manifestations  controlled  only  by  the  financial 
stability  of  the  subject. 

That  vast  demi-monde  of  Paris  is  severely  separated  into 
divisions,  each  with  its  own  characteristics,  each  pursuing  its 
own  bent,  each  quite  independent  of,  and  separated  by  the 
barriers  of  class-distinction  and  snobbery  from,  the  other ;  for 
the  Parisian  underworld  is  a  world  to  itself — a  vast  collection 
of  self-dependent  colonies — with  all  the  social  and  strategical 
distinctions  of  a  world  made  up  of  separate  nations. 

The  French  adore  excitement  and  intrigue,  drama  and  intensity. 
The  result  is  that  many  men  and  women  who  fail  to  discover 
sufficient  sensation  in  the  surface-world  are  apt  to  migrate  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  into  one  or  another  clique  of  the 
underworld. 
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Curiously  enough,  the  headquarters  of  each  group  is  generally 
localised  and  maintained  in  some  given  locality,  and  the  propen- 
sities of  a  man  can  be  largely  determined  by  the  cate  he  regularly 
frequents. 

Round  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  Rue  Pigalle,  Place 
Blanche,  and  Rue  de  la  Rochefoucauld  in  the  Montmartre,  and, 
across  the  river,  in  the  small  streets  back  of  the  Boulevard  St. 
Michel  and  the  Gare  Montparnasse,  are  a  host  of  unostentatious 
cafe's  quite  openly  regarded  as  the  property  of  political  revolu- 
tionaries— the  anarchist  section  of  the  underworld.  The  police 
know  it ;  the  proprietors  know  it.  Suspicion  often  attaches  to 
a  foreign  newcomer  who,  in  ignorance,  penetrates  into  the  holy 
of  holies  in  search  of  refreshment.  Yet,  flaunting  their  red  ties 
and  their  red  berets,  students  and  their  cocottes,  rebels  and  their 
satellites — renegades  all  of  them — flock  to  them,  in  defiance  of 
intervention,  until  comes  a  round-up,  when  some  among  them 
disappear  for  a  term. 

I  was  myself  forcibly  dragged  from  a  minute  and  innocent- 
looking  Montmartre  cafe,  where  I  was  calmly  eating  a  meal  in 
blissful  ignorance,  by  a  Parisian  friend  well  "  in  the  know,"  with 
the  whispered  admonition  that  the  cafe  belonged  to  the  anarchists, 
that  a  raid  was  expected  at  any  moment,  and  that  anyone  found 
on  the  premises  was  sure  to  be  detained  for  inquiries. 

That  was  the  cafe  where,  a  few  hours  later,  a  round-up  was 
made  of  the  confederates  of  Germaine  Berton,  the  nineteen-year- 
old  girl  who  attempted  the  murder  of  the  editor  of  L' Action 
Fran$aise,  and,  in  error,  shot  Marcus  Plateau,  on  which  charge 
some  legal  technicality  was  successfully  used  to  acquit  her. 

These  obscure  political  plotters  of  the  underworld,  largely 
hysterical  students  with  their  heads  turned  by  misconception 
of  the  word  "  progress,"  are  sniffed  at  contemptuously  by  the 
"  Big  Bugs  "  in  the  same  line.  The  latter  wouldn't  be  seen  dead 
in  those  cafes  .frequented  by  them,  and  organise  their  own 
intrigues  on  quite  a  different  scale.  Again,  whereas  the  British 
underworld  embraces  many  folk  who  are  out  for  any  "  job  "  that 
wants  doing  and  presents  prospects  of  substantial  remuneration, 
most  of  these  French  rebels  are  "  specialists,"  fanatics  to  their 
cause,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  "  professional "  crime  in 
general,  though  they  will  stick  at  nothing — social  ostracism, 
violence,  imprisonment,  even  death — in  the  furtherance  of  their 
political  cause. 
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The  French  political  underworld,  again,  is  entirely  separate 
from  that  vast  organisation  of  international  "  swell  mobsmen  " 
which  Paris  shelters  behind  the  scenes.  Many  of  the  great  jewel 
robberies  and  bank  robberies  which  baffle  the  Parisian  police, 
and  baffle  likewise  the  guardians  of  fashionable  gambling  resorts 
throughout  the  European  countries,  are  planned,  to  their  minutest 
details,  in  an  obscure,  and  generally  very  select,  Paris  cafe".  This 
section  of  the  half-world  includes  men  and  women  of  every 
nationality  and  of  every  class.  A  coup,  involving  many  thousands 
of  pounds,  which  had  its  inception  in  a  Paris  cafe,  may  have 
taken  two  years  to  organise,  before,  many  miles  distant,  it  is 
brought  to  its  execution. 

Among  international  robbers,  the  Frenchman — with  his  sang- 
froid, his  quick  grip  of  a  situation,  and  his  misleading  wit  and 
nerve,  and  the  Russian — by  reason  of  his  complicated  ingenuity, 
of  his  inventive  faculty,  of  his  genius  for  extracting  information 
with  the  utmost  casualness,  of  his  buoyant  puerility  when  his 
power  of  thought  is  at  its  height — are  regarded  as  the  two  prime 
factors  of  criminal  organisation. 

Perhaps  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  five-figure  robberies  organised 
of  late  years  by  international  gangs  owe  their  conception  to  a 
member  of  one  of  these  two  nations.  A  couple  of  score  of  picked 
men  may  have  been  involved,  directed  as  scientifically  as  the 
assistants  in  an  operating  theatre,  in  one  single  coup. 

There  are  the  women  of  easy  morals  who  extract  information 
from  their  drunken  lovers  ;  the  "  research  tools  "  who  look  up 
data  in  reference  books,  in  the  Who's  Who  of  crooks,  in  the 
registers  of  hotels,  and  in  the  Society  columns  of  newspapers ; 
there  are  the  confederates,  spending  long  terms  in  menial  positions 
as  valets-de-chambre,  waiters,  chambermaids,  and  personal 
maids,  to  pave  the  way ;  the  ordinary  " snoop"  who  watches  the 
incomings  and  outgoings — all  involved  in  that  colossal  organisa- 
tion which  devotes  its  time  to  the  construction  of  plans  for  a 
single  "  clean  up." 

Finally,  there  are  the  "  tools  "  who  actually  perpetrate  the 
robbery,  once  planned.  Seldom  or  never  does  the  organiser 
take  an  active  hand.  He  is,  and  continues  as,  the  controlling  brain 
behind  the  act,  and,  as  such,  generally  remains  clean-fingered 
and  unidentified  through  coup  after  coup,  while  his  employees 
serve  that  time  in  prison  for  which,  and  as  the  price  of  their 
silence,  they  are  handsomely  paid  by  the  gang. 
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This  curious  conglomeration  of  types,  ranging  from  that  man 
outstanding  in  Parisian  Society  by  reason  of  his  complete  integrity 
and  of  his  title,  inherited  or  bought  (a  Frenchman  or  a  German 
can,  by  a  little  wangling,  buy  a  "  von  "  or  a  "  de,"  and  lay  claim 
to  a  coat  of  arms  by  the  purchase  of  a  mere  ruin  from  the 
impoverished  nobility),  to  the  workman  in  a  twill  House  or  the 
little,  boulevard-parading  cocotte,  has  its  own  important, 
specialised  place  in  the  crime  underworld.  Some  gangs  are 
even  organised  on  syndicate  lines,  with  a  huge  capital  behind 
them,  permitting  of  suitable  members  being  housed  in  such 
manner  as  to  enable  them  to  enter  any  sphere  of  fashionable  life. 

Regarding  the  normal  aspect  of  the  French  non-criminal 
demi-monde,  it  is  a  debatable  point  whether  Paris  be  not  accredited 
with  a  vast  amount  of  mud  in  which  she  is,  in  reality,  no  more 
engulfed  than  are  the  other  capitals  in  the  world.  A  foreign 
tradition  that  will  die  hard  is  that  Paris  is  sunk  in  iniquity.  She 
is  gay  ;  she  flies  her  banners  ;  she  laughs  at  her  critics.  But,  as 
a  point  of  fact,  the  inside  of  her  inner  underworld  life  is  far 
less  pernicious  than  that  of  London,  New  York,  Rome,  or  Berlin. 
The  Frenchman  himself  is  by  nature  amoral.  He  is  not 
necessarily  immoral ;  in  fact  his  standard  of  life  is  perhaps 
healthier  because  less  hypocritical  than  most. 

He  starts  his  sex-life  early,  and  facts  to  him  are  facts — a  little 
boring  at  times,  and  at  all  times  accepted — instead  of  being 
suppositions  to  be  avoided  openly  and  dwelt  upon  in  secret. 
He  knows  and  recognises  life,  sex,  the  underworld ;  and  when  it 
is  convenient  he  makes  his  own  use  of  what  comes  his  way.  Being 
thrifty,  only  human,  and  a  good  business  man,  when  he  sees  a 
way  of  making  money  out  of  foreigners  less  sophisticated  than 
himself  by  presenting  them  with  a  glorified  picture  of  Paris  life — 
a  picture  which  he  would  not  pause  to  contemplate  himself,  with 
his  jaded  susceptibilities — he  does  so,  and  takes  his  price. 

At  nine-tenths  of  those  "  shows  "  of  midnight  Paris,  which 
the  foreigner  takes  as  symbolic  of  French  Bohemian  life,  the 
Frenchman  himself  never  appears.  They  merely  tire  him,  but 
he  is  sufficiently  bon  commenfant  to  recognise  their  intrinsic  value 
to  his  wallet.  Therefore  he  stages  them.  Of  such  are  the 
Moulin  Rouge  and  the  Folies  Bergeres  cabarets;  those  various 
doubtful  "  Dancings  "  where  niggers  are  admitted,  and  those 
cafe's  and  night  shows  where  uproarious  Paris  is  on  view.  You 
rarely  see  a  Parisian  at  any  of  them  unless  accompanied  by 
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someone  from  across  the  water.     He,  the  Parisian,  is  too  blast 
about  crude  sex  display  to  waste  time  or  money  on  it. 

In  fine,  the  French  underworld,  though  productive  of 
stupendous  money-making  possibilities,  is  probably  aesthetically 
the  least  pernicious  in  the  whole  of  Europe. 


In  Monte  Carlo 

Here,  amid  the  throngs  of  those  thousands  of  fashionable 
hotels,  among  the  enthralled  and  oblivious  crowd  of  wealthy 
gamblers  at  the  Casino,  and  among  those  cosmopolitan  loungers 
outside  on  the  terraces,  representative  of  solid  sterling,  is  the 
happy  hunting  ground  of  the  "  straight  "  as  well  as  of  the  criminal 
underworlds  of  all  nations. 

Each  season,  distributed  along  the  length  of  the  Riviera,  from 
Cannes  right  over  the  frontier  past  Mentone,  and  mingling  freely, 
on  one  pretext  or  another,  with  the  legitimate  visitors,  are  numbers 
of  the  half-world  of  every  type  and  description,  ranging  from  the 
elegant,  worldly  blackmailer  and  gentleman  cracksman,  the 
fashionable  demi-vierge  and  the  blatant  female  bird  of  prey,  down 
to  the  smallest  pickpocket,  wallet-snatching  dancing  girl  and 
insignificant  lounge  lizard,  whose  sole  object  is  to  have  a  hell  of 
a  time  on  other  people's  money. 

The  lure  of  the  gaming-table  is  universal,  and  it  would  be  a 
revelation  to  most  members  of  the  reading  public  were  they  to 
gather,  in  conversation  with  various  proprietors,  the  enormous 
figures  representing  those  men  and  women  who,  unknown  to 
criminal  records,  in  the  course  of  one  season  alone  resort  to  every 
kind  of  cheating  and  subterfuge  in  order  to  gain  one  more  chance 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  luck  in  their  favour.  This  season  (1925), 
for  the  first  time  on  record,  those  discs  and  counters  used  on  the 
roulette,  trente-et-quarante  and  baccarat  tables  at  the  Municipal 
Casino,  Monte  Carlo,  are  being  changed  as  to  colour  and  design 
every  few  days  without  notice,  and  avis  are  appearing  warning 
punters  to  change  back  their  counters  every  night — all  this  in 
order  to  prevent  the  use  of  counterfeit  stakes  on  the  table.  Any- 
one who  has  ever  played  at  Monte  Carlo,  or  has  examined  any  of 
these  counters,  of  such  intricate  design,  will  realise  what  clever- 
ness and  what  ingenuity  is  required  of  a  counterfeiter  to  reproduce 
these  discs,  which  are  infinitely  more  difficult  to  fake  than  coin 
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of  the  realm  or  banknotes,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  frauds 
of  this  description  have  been  successfully  perpetrated. 

A  transient  underworld  forms  each  year  on  the  Riviera,  to 
dissolve  again,  punished  or  unpunished,  at  the  end  of  that  season. 

Quite  apart  from  the  professional  tricksters  who  generally 
have  bigger  fish  to  fry  than  losing  their  heads  at  roulette  or 
baccarat,  it  is  a  strange  human  study  to  note  how  many  hitherto 
perfectly  straight  men  and  women  join  the  realms  of  petty 
crime  at  the  call  of  the  gambling-table. 

Sometimes  they  get  off  on  "  kleptomania  " — most  often  they 
are  overlooked  among  the  more  wholesale  thieves  and  cheats. 

The  spur  of  chance  is  the  most  potent  thing  in  the  world  to 
make  a  man  lose  his  sense  of  balance,  to  render  him  so  reckless 
through  his  losses  that  he  will  resort  to  anything  for  a  further 
opportunity  of  turning  those  losses  to  gains. 

These  impoverished  Cote  d'Azur  recruits  to  the  gaming-tables 
are  often  of  the  most  unexpected  type. 

There  was  an  old  woman  who,  two  seasons  ago,  was  turned 
from  pillar  to  post  in  the  environment  of  the  Condamine — a 
blatant  old  rascal,  yet  one  whom  the  police  were  too  busy  to 
bother  with. 

She  was  well  over  sixty.  Year  after  year  she  had  arrived  on 
the  same  scene  at  the  same  date.  Year  after  year  she  had 
narrowed  her  choice  of  hotels,  through  the  complaints  that  had 
been  launched  against  her.  She  was  an  Englishwoman,  but  she 
posed  as  a  Russian  Grand  Duchess,  second  or  third  heiress  to 
the  late  Tsar  !  There  were  many  folk  who  swallowed  her  story. 
Her  behaviour  was  eccentric  to  a  degree,  and  her  manner  of 
dress  savoured  of  the  early  'eighties.  She  was  a  study  in  rather 
soiled  Victorian  flounces  and  pink  tulle  ;  her  type  (curiously 
enough  in  this  environment  of  chic  and  wealth)  is  quite  a  common 
one,  in  a  more  or  less  exaggerated  form,  in  the  salons  publiques 
(or  "  kitchen  ")  of  the  casino — even,  on  occasions,  in  the  Sport- 
ing Club  and  salles  privees. 

Year  after  year  she  had  been  there  throughout  the  season, 
changing  her  hotel  from  fortnight  to  fortnight  as  her  bills  became 
due,  going  down-grade  all  the  time,  but  never  getting  into  serious 
hot  water  because  the  proprietors  are  loathe  to  start  a  scandal, 
particularly  concerning  the  guest  who  attracts  attention. 
They  themselves,  by  the  examination  of  passports  on  arrival, 
and  by  information  available  to  them,  know  pretty  well  the  social 
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standing  of  their  guest,  but  subsequent  boasts  of  nobility  or 
wealth,  however  far-fetched,  rarely  invite  comment,  for  they 
create  an  impression  among  fellow  visitors  which  lends  cachet 
to  the  house,  particularly  if  it  be  a  small  hotel-de-famitte. 

This  old  lady  had  a  long  tale  to  tell. 

One  evening  she  arrived,  followed  by  her  trunks  and  by  an 
irate,  untipped  porter,  having  been  "  chucked  out  "  from  the 
hotel  over  the  way,  at  a  small  guest  house  outside  Monte  Carlo. 

She  was  blithe  and  cheery — utterly  sanguine — and  she  pulled 
the  time-worn  yarn  of  the  delayed  allowance.  The  manager, 
not  being  too  flourishing,  took  her  in. 

She  is  a  woman  of  undoubted  breeding,  whatever  her  present, 
and  she  still  possesses  that  bearing  singular  to  those  who,  by 
long  travelling  and  much  experience,  are  accustomed  to  com- 
mand— quaint  as  that  aloof  arrogance  of  hers,  in  conjunction 
with  her  garb  and  circumstances,  may  be. 

She  settled  down  in  this  smallest  of  Condamine  hotels,  and 
spent  her  time  at  the  casino.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  some- 
how, from  somewhere,  she  got  money,  paid  off  the  hotel  that  had 
thrown  her  out,  to  the  last  penny,  and  settled  the  account  she 
had  run  up  since.  It  was  a  strange  fact  that,  though  practically 
every  hotel  within  a  mile  of  the  casino  has  thrown  that  particular 
old  lady  out  at  one  time  or  another,  she  has  invariably  settled 
her  account  at  a  future  date,  though  she  might  easily  have 
avoided  payment. 

After  a  couple  of  days  her  propaganda  began.  It  became 
obvious  whence  her  money  came. 

She  was  discovered  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris  one  day  with  an  admir- 
ing, half-laughing  but,  despite  themselves,  impressed,  crowd 
of  people  round  her.  She  was  telling  them,  in  the  minutest 
detail,  stories  of  her  life  at  the  Russian  Court — of  her  properties 
— of  the  ivory  and  gold-fitted  yacht  that  was  hers,  let  on  lease 
at  £5,ooo  a  year,  because  she  cared  not  for  wealth,  but  wished 
to  see  how  the  poor  lived  who  yet  managed  to  subsist  on  the 
fringes  of  the  rich  world.  She  said  that,  wealthy  and  powerful 
as  she  was,  she  made  her  living  in  the  state  of  life  she  had  chosen 
for  her  own  by  the  use  of  her  talents,  namely,  gambling ;  that 
she  travelled  from  place  to  place  on  the  continent  without  having 
recourse  to  one  penny  of  her  vast  riches  (which  was  literally  true 
as  the  latter  were  non-existent).  She  said  that,  until  she  was 
called  to  sit  beside  her  husband  on  the  reinstated  throne  of  Russia, 
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she  would  live  as  the  genteel  poor  live,  that  she  might  have  the 
understanding  and  knowledge  to  govern  her  people  in  a  different 
manner  to  that  in  which  they  were  governed  by  the  Romanovs  ! 

All  this  was  followed  by  an  eulogy  on  her  prowess  as  a  gambler. 
Whatever  she  touched,  said  the  "  Grand  Duchess,"  turned  to 
gold.  Then  came  the  crux  of  her  story. 

For  whomsoever  she  staked  she  won.  Who  would  trust  her 
to  stake  for  them  at  the  tables  and  attract  to  themselves  that 
luck  which  invariably  came  her  way  ?  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
so  convincingly  did  she  tell  her  tale  to  people  whose  grasp  of 
matters  Russian  and  royal  was  vague,  that  day  after  day  some 
of  her  more  gullible  hearers  would  be  impressed  by  the  altruism 
of  this  "  Royal  "  Incognita,  and  would  vest  her  with  varying 
sums  to  be  staked  for  their  benefit.  To  Russians  she  talked  in 
perfect  Russian,  to  Frenchmen  in  French,  and  to  Germans  in 
halting  German.  English  she  admitted  to  be  her  native  tongue, 
having,  "  daughter  of  a  British  noble  house,"  been  married  to 
a  Russian  Grand  Duke. 

It  was  mainly  Americans  and  English  she  took  hi.  She  would 
fleece  them  of  anything  from  a  couple  of  thousand  franc  notes 
down  to  a  Monagascan  twenty-five  centime  stamp. 

First  she  would  go  and  pay  up  her  personal  obligations,  then, 
having  bolted  her  en  pension  dinner,  with  the  addition  of  half  a 
dozen  Benedictines,  which  she  took  at  the  tables  of  those  diverse 
guests  who  rejoiced  to  entertain  a  title,  she  would  go  to  the 
Casino — and  lose  and  lose  and  lose. 

Her  luck  was  dead  out.  All  the  time  I  observed  her,  her  luck 
was  dead  out,  and  then  she  tackled  me  myself,  one  night,  for 
further  stakes.  It  was  her  boast  that  she,  a  Grand  Duchess, 
owing  to  those  convictions  she  held,  could  not  afford  a  "  sub  " 
to  the  sporting  club.  (Incidentally,  it  required  the  guarantee 
of  two  thoroughly  substantial  people  to  gam  one  entry  there.) 

I  asked  her  why,  so  consistently  she  lost,  she  played  so  high 
when,  on  the  simplest  of  systems,  she  could  have  covered  her  losses 
by  playing  on  the  rouge  et  noir  ?  Slightly  nonplussed,  she  replied 
evasively,  seeing  that  in  myself  she  had  no  catch.  Then  she  suddenly 
flared  up  with  that  fanaticism  which  characterises  the  seasoned 
gambler  with  hands  as  gnarled  and  acquisitive  as  her  own. 

Fool's  game, ' '  she  burst  out .  "To  play  it  I  am  a  fool !  To  back 
it — they  are  greater  fools  than  I !  Down.  Down.  Down.  Always 
'  Rien  ne  va  plus  ' — and  a  failure.  My  boy,  keep  your  money, 
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and  let  me  go  straight  on.  At  midnight  I  shall  be  back — hungry. 
Will  you  pay  my  week's  bill  and  a  few  Benedictines  ?  It's  so 
near  the  end  of  the  season — I  do  not  wish  to  change  hotels.  Next 
week  my  luck  will  change — and  one  forgets,  quickly — those  who 
float  forget,  as  do  those  they  leave  behind.  .  .  ." 

I  left  with  a  five  hundred  franc  bill  against  her,  unclaimed.  It 
was  spunk,  hers — the  sheer,  desperate  spunk  of  a  lonely  eccentric 
who  had  fought  things  according  to  her  lights,  and  who,  through 
age  and  dulled  wits,  was  all  aboard  for  humiliation  and  failure  which 
she  could  face  no  longer  with  that  cheerful  Micawberism  of  hers. 


Perhaps  one  of  Monte  Carlo's  most  interesting  places  is  a 
pawnshop — a  pawnshop  that  knows  more  strange  secrets  than 
any  other  place  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

A  rich  man  comes  to  Monte  Carlo  to  make  a  big  fortune  bigger. 
He  loses.  He  cashes  his  securities.  Still  he  loses.  He  pledges 
his  credit ;  his  credit  goes  short — still  he  loses.  His  creditors 
get  impatient — he  has  no  more  ready  money  for  the  tables — 
then  he  visits  the  pawnshop. 

And  there  is  no  hoodwinking  the  pawnbroker.  He  knows 
what  he  is  handling.  In  the  old  days  when  the  Russian  Court 
circle  used  to  visit  Monte  that  pawnbroker,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  had  Crown  jewels  through  his  hands,  pledged  by  an 
impoverished  Prince  whose  wife  and  mistress  used  to  accompany 
him  to  the  tables  and  play  opposite  to  one  another — the  former 
plainly  and  almost  poorly  dressed,  the  latter  a  blaze  of  jewels 
bought  her  by  the  prince. 

Again  he  visits  the  pawnshop.  On  this  second  visit  the  once 
rich  man  brings  his  personal  things — his  silver  or  gold-fitted 
suitcase,  his  jewelled  cigarette-case,  his  trinkets,  his  treasures. 
And  the  pawnbroker  takes  them  all  with  the  same  enigmatical 
smile  ;  he  knows  it  will  go  on  like  this  right  down  the  scale — 
extra  boots,  suits,  luggage,  until  his  client  is  "  cleared  out  "  and 
has  to  beg  for  his  fare  home. 

One  year  I  amused  myself  by  jotting  down  the  pledges  at  a 
single  auction  sale  (and,  remember,  these  take  place  monthly  !). 
They  included  the  following  : 

A  tiara  in  diamonds  with  the  stamp  of  a  world-famous  crown 
jeweller. 

Fifteen  watches — from  gold  to  gun  metal. 
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A  sable  cloak. 

Six  sets  of  unused  elaborately  hand  embroidered  lingerie. 

A  perfect  model  of  a  yacht,  six  foot  long. 

An  embossed  gold  snuff-box  engraved  with  a  French  coronet 
— an  heirloom. 

A  cabinet  gramophone. 

A  collection  of  traveller's  samples  of  pipes,  lighters,  and  matches. 

Five  men's  suits.     Savile  Row,  and  all  different  sizes. 

A  collection  of  about  twenty  wonderful  unmounted  stones, 
which  realised  100,000  francs. 

There  is  a  queer  old  "  pawnbroker  "  in  Monte  who  keeps  no  shop. 
His  home  is  a  garret  at  the  top  of  a  ramshackle  building  in  the 
heart  of  the  town,  and  no  pledge  is  too  strange  for  him  to  accept. 

Many  a  desperate  gambler,  "  turned  down  "  elsewhere,  has 
been  pleased  to  do  business  with  this  pawnbroker,  who  is  also 
a  philosopher,  but  none  more  so  than  two  sisters,  who  gave  him 
his  "  star  "  pledge — two  babies  and  their  nurse  ! 

These  two  women,  of  good  breeding,  were  at  the  end  of  their 
resources.  They  had  come  to  Monte  Carlo  to  make  their  fortunes, 
taking  with  them  their  children,  the  nurse,  and  a  maid.  Their 
stock-in-trade  was  £100  and  an  "  infallible  "  system  for  roulette 
given  them  by  a  friend.  They  established  themselves  in  an 
apartment  right  away  from  the  fashionable  quarter  and  settled 
down  to  play. 

At  first  they  won.  They  paid  their  bills  with  their  winnings, 
and  were  jubilant.  They  became  reckless,  and  launched  out 
regardless  of  system.  Soon  they  were  without  a  franc. 

Nowadays  the  Casino  does  not  pay  the  gambler's  fare  home 
when  things  go  wrong,  and  the  sisters  were  desperate.  There 
was  only  one  hope  left.  Once  home  they  might  melt  the  heart 
of  an  inexorable  old  father-in-law,  but  even  that  required  money. 
Then  it  was  that  the  unofficial  pawnbroker  came  to  the  rescue. 

Very  quickly  he  solved  their  problem,  for  he  makes  it  his 
business  to  frequent  the  less  showy  corners  where  played-out 
gamblers  are  to  be  found,  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
is  uncanny. 

He  advanced  the  women  then"  fares  home,  established  himself 
in  the  apartment,  and  took  the  babies  and  nurse  into  pawn, 
valuing  them  at  the  cost  of  his  keep  and  the  return  fares,  plus 
one  penny  in  the  franc  interest  per  week ! 

The  sisters  departed,  and  in  due  course  returned  with  funds, 
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their  tale  of  woe  having  succeeded  with  the  father-in-law.  The 
babies  and  nurse  were  redeemed,  and  so  ended  a  comedy  that 
might  have  been  a  tragedy. 

The  only  person  who  saw  nothing  either  comic,  tragic,  or  unusual 
about  the  business  was  the  pawnbroker ;  but,  then,  he  is  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  people  who  find  themselves  in  Queer  Street. 

At  that  time  he  had  as  pledges  a  yacht,  a  terrier,  a  Rolls- 
Royce,  an  ayah,  and  a  pair  of  parrots  in  a  cage. 

There  are  many  famous  men  and  women,  bearers  of  names 
known  on  the  four  continents,  who  have  been  visitors  at  the 
Mont-de-PUt6  in  Monte  when  everything  else  has  failed. 

Behind  all  the  glare  and  glitter  there  is  a  side  which  is  not 
made  too  public.  A  gambler  is  ruined  ;  a  shot  rings  out,  or 
blood  spurts  from  a  stab.  The  Casino  is  prepared  for  it  all. 
There  is  a  little  temporary  additional  excitement  to  the  nightly 
fever  of  play  ;  an  ambulance  dashes  up,  blood  is  mopped  up 
and  play  goes  on  as  usual — the  rest  is  silence.  So  frequent  have 
been  suicides  that  now  the  labyrinth  of  underground  passages 
leading  from  the  hotels  to  the  Casino  are  guarded. 

What  I  have  seen  of  Monte  Carlo  leaves  me  wondering  what 
the  working  man  who  has  done  his  bit  and  is  up  against  it  over 
here  would  say  and  do  if  he  could  see  it  all.  There  is  no  dis- 
content here  among  the  inhabitants,  no  jealousy,  for  the  fortune 
of  the  man  of  ease  is  shared  by  the  townsman.  Everyone 
shares  in  the  luxury  of  the  place.  Otherwise  there  would 
probably  be  a  revolution,  were  want  to  exist  amid  the  reckless 
extravagance  of  fashionable  world  and  successful  underworld. 

Throughout  the  principality  of  Monaco  no  townsman  pays 
rates  or  taxes.  The  Casino  is  the  property  of  the  Prince,  and  out 
of  its  profits  come  the  upkeep  of  the  palace,  the  municipality, 
the  roads,  the  huge  public  gardens,  the  hospitals,  the  police,  the 
soldiery,  and  everything  else,  for  which,  elsewhere,  the  ratepayer 
has  to  disburse  out  of  his  hard-earned  wages. 

Out  of  the  profit  of  one  building  the  upkeep  of  an  entire  state 
comes,  and  it  is  one  of  the  richest  and  one  of  the  smallest 
principalities  in  the  world. 

How  easily,  were  gambling  and  lotteries  openly  acknowledged 
instead  of  fostered  sub-rosa,  untaxed  by  the  state,  might  a  similar 
state  of  affairs  exist  in  some  of  our  own  cities  !  A  large  amount 
of  that  revenue  which  allows  of  low  taxation  abroad  comes  from 
gambling  in  one  form  or  another. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

IN  THE  UNDERWORLD  OF  LONDON 

THE  queerest,  rummiest  underworld  character  on  earth  is  that 
of  the  cockney.  He  seems  to  get  himself  in,  in  his  various  moods 
and  tenses,  everywhere.  At  most  orthodox  receptions  in  private 
houses  of  the  utmost  integrity  notorious  within-the-law  crooks 
and  flagrant  demi-mondaines  have  disported  themselves  with  the 
greatest  calm. 

The  Englishman  is  notoriously  a  prey  par  excellence  for  any 
trickster  who  is,  on  the  surface  of  things,  a  "  good  fellow."  He 
is  devoid  of  suspicion,  willing  to  discredit  rumours,  prepared  to 
accept  a  man  at  his  own  valuation — for  which,  good  luck  to  him. 
But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  despite  the  surveillance  of  one  of  the 
most  efficient  C.I.D.  forces  in  the  world,  London,  for  her  size, 
is  more  preyed  on  than  practically  any  whole  country  in  Europe, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  "  crack  "  men  concen- 
trate on  the  States. 

The  main  cause  may  be  that  the  Englishman,  contrary  to  his 
foreign  reputation  for  stand-offishness  and  reserve,  is  one  of  the 
most  hospitable  chaps  alive,  provided  that  a  new  "  pal  "  is 
introduced  to  his  house,  to  his  club,  or  to  his  favourite  haunt,  by 
a  standing  "  pal "  ;  and  "  pals'  "  "  pals  "  are  so  easily  made 
his  own.  An  introduction,  a  drink,  a  whispered  word  :  "  Damn' 
good  chap  " — and  the  new  acquaintance  becomes  a  welcome  guest. 

The  record  of  last  year's  petty  crime,  sharp  practice,  abuse  of 
hospitality  in  London  would  be  a  long  one  were  the  average 
Englishman  to  prosecute.  But,  in  the  main,  he  does  not. 

It  is  a  heinous  thing  to  him  to  accuse  a  man,  who  has  once 
been  in  receipt  of  his  own  hospitality,  of  fraud,  without  absolute, 
positive,  infallible  proof.  He  would  far  rather  lose  a  couple  of 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  his  substance,  ill  as  he  might  afford 
it,  than  accuse  a  guest,  unless  he  himself  had  been  an  eyewitness. 

These  clever,  cautious  confidence  men  see  to  it  that  there  never 
is  an  eyewitness,  and  they  face  things  out,  callously  and  con- 
vincingly, when  an  Englishman  is  concerned,  because  they 
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count  on  that  innate  chivalry.  It  is  perhaps  for  that  reason 
that  London  is  such  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  better-class  under- 
world, which  can  mix  without  ostentation  with  rich  Society,  and 
get  away  with  that  which  it  came  for.  Further,  there  is  the 
complication  of  prosecuting  under  British  law.  In  most  cases  there 
can  be  no  proceedings  without  a  prosecutor,  therefore  quite  fifty  per 
cent,  get  away  scot-free,  either  through  absence  or  through  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  the  wronged  man.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
no  thief  nor  confidence-trickster  can  be  run  to  earth  and 
charged  with  a  private  offence  unless  a  member  of  the  general 
public,  the  victim  of  his  depredations,  is  on  the  spot  to  charge 
him.  The  exploits  of  "  Patsy,"  who  has  successfully  carried 
out  something  like  two  hundred  confidence-tricks  during  the  past 
few  years,  all  in  London,  are  making  it  more  and  more  apparent 
that  a  revision  in  the  laws  governing  petty  crime  is  urgently 
required.  "  Patsy  "  has  confined  his  activities  to  the  robbing 
of  foreigners  whom  he  knew  to  be  on  the  point  of  leaving  England. 
He  has  got  away  with  hundreds  of  pounds  in  notes  by  means  of 
ingenious  tricks,  and  remained  at  large  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
whereas  over  a  hundred  and  eighty  complaints  had  been  made 
against  him,  they  all  came  from  victims  about  to  leave  the 
country,  and  when  "  Patsy  "  was  caught,  as  he  often  was,  there 
was  none  there  to  charge  ;  the  prosecution  fell  through,  and 
"  Patsy  "  was  turned  loose  again  to  victimise  further  American 
visitors  to  this  country. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  with  Londoners  loath  to  prose- 
cute "  friends."  The  whole  procedure  of  prosecuting  is  so  com- 
plicated, and  involves  so  much  loss  of  time  and  consequently 
of  money,  that  many  victims  of  petty  thieves  and  confidence- 
tricksters  prefer  to  cut  their  losses  rather  than  go  through  the 
rigmarole  of  the  police  court,  quite  apart  from  the  sentimental 
aspect  of  the  case.  Unless  the  sum  involved  is  well  over  fifty 
pounds  it  is  rarely  worth  while  to  charge. 

Here's  the  story  of  a  man  whose  cheques  were  stolen  and 
forged  by  a  defaulting  employee.  His  actual  loss  amounted  to 
five  pounds  in  cash  and  a  few  small  items  of  jewellery,  but,  as 
he  was  responsible  for  the  young  man  having  been  introduced  to 
various  friends  of  his  who  were  also  victimised,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  prosecute.  For  a  month  the  young  man  was  at  large. 
Then  it  was  found  that  he  had  confederates,  one  of  whom  was 
caught  and  charged.  The  former  employer  had  to  attend,  first 
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at  the  police  station,  then  on  three  occasions  at  the  police  court. 
That  involved  four  days'  loss  of  work  and  the  chap  wasn't  well 
off.  The  confederate  was  sentenced  to  nine  months.  One  of 
the  missing  articles  of  jewellery  was  recovered.  The  most 
valuable  were  never  found. 

Then  the  employee  himself  was  caught.  First  the  prosecutor 
had  to  charge  him  at  the  police  station.  His  case  was  remanded 
four  times  at  the  court,  on  each  of  which  occasions  the  prosecutor 
had  to  attend.  Finally  he  was  sent  for  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
His  trial  lasted  two  days,  and  resulted  in  a  twelve  months' 
sentence.  He  had  "done "  many  robberies  in  the  interim. 

The  prosecutor  received  none  of  his  stolen  property  back  with 
the  exception  of  a  gold  pin.  His  expenses  over  the  two  cases 
in  loss  of  time,  fares,  meals  out,  etc.,  amounted  to  something  like 
£15  ;  he  received,  in  expenses,  a  total  of  £3  155.  His  loss 
amounted,  in  value,  to  £23,  plus  £11  unreimbursed  expenses,  so 
that,  by  prosecuting,  he  had  added  £11  to  his  original  loss,  and 
wasted  eleven  days'  business.  The  solution  would  seem  to  be 
to  ask  prosecutors  to  attend  the  first  day's  hearing  at  the  police 
court,  to  take  down  their  evidence,  and  to  let  them  go,  or  else 
that  their  evidence  should  be  taken  on  oath  at  the  time  of 
charging. 

Endless  criminals  are  left  at  large  for  lack  of  a  prosecutor, 
under  the  present  system  ;  for  the  additional  reason  that  no  man 
who  has  once  gone  through  the  wearisome  procedure  once  will 
do  it  again,  short  of  a  cataclysm.  Thieves  and  within-and- 
without-the-law  crooks  realise  this  is  the  case  with  the  Londoner. 
Therefore  the  underworld  flourishes  here  much  along  the  same 
lines  as  it  flourishes  on  the  Continent,  and  with  even  greater 
success. 

"  Black  Man's  Buddy  " 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tottenham  Court  Road  there  is  a 
disreputable  drinking-house  known  as  "  Black  Man's  Buddy," 
where  most  of  the  coloured  "  doubtfuls,"  the  oriental  schemers, 
and  the  white  "  wanteds  "  of  the  West  End  underworld  drop  in 
at  one  time  or  another.  It  is  well  known  to  the  police  ;  it  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  been  driven  to  crime  by  the  lash  of 
reprehensible  poverty,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  been  led  to 
crime  by  the  inborn  lust  of  their  craving  for  excitement.  Plots 
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hatch  in  "  Black  Man's  Buddy,"  and  thought  gets  translated 
into  action.  Humanity  flourishes,  untouched  by  non-essentials, 
raw,  bestial,  rough-edged. 

It  was  in  "  Black  Man's  Buddy  "  that  I  met  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  egoists,  and  listened  to  one  of  the  most  amazing 
stories  that  have  ever  come  my  way. 

An  educated  man,  with  his  face  hideously  scarred,  his  eyes 
half  covered  by  a  green  shield,  his  whole  being  sunk  in 
himself,  used  to  sit  in  one  corner,  night  after  night,  brooding 
heavily,  and  imbibing  raw  spirit.  From  time  to  time,  when  I 
dropped  in,  I  exchanged  a  word  with  him,  and  he  would  growl 
forth  a  greeting,  in  his  deep-pitched  voice,  merely  glancing  at 
me,  and  then  resuming  his  far-away  expression  that  seemed  to  see 
through  everything  in  the  room  to  some  distant  object  very 
distasteful  to  him. 

His  age  was  hard  to  determine.  His  breeding  was  obvious 
from  the  slender,  trembling  hands  that  held  his  glass,  from  the 
well-tended  head  of  him,  and  from  his  quiet  self-confidence, 
even  when  he  was  drunk.  I  was  curious  about  him  from  the 
first,  and,  when  he  told  me  his  story  I  was  more  curious  still  to 
reconcile  that  quiet,  cynical,  detached  personality  with  the 
virulent  gaol-bird  to  whom  his  life-story  related.  Six  or  eight 
times  I  had  been  in  "  Black  Man's  Buddy  "  before  the  scarred 
man  and  I  became  sufficiently  intimate  to  pool  our  joint  resources 
to  drink  together  and  to  talk.  It  was  then  that  he  told  me  his 
remarkable  history,  speaking  in  the  precise  tones  of  a  student, 
never  lifting  his  eyes,  never  looking  at  me. 

He  said :  "I  first  came  in  here  about  two  years  ago,  since 
which  I  have  served  a  sentence  of  twelve  months'  "  hard  "  for 
assault,  and  "  attempting  to  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm."  It 
amuses  me  to  come  back  here,  where  the  scene  that  sent  me  to 
gaol  was  enacted.  It  amuses  me  to  see  how  people  forget,  and 
receive  you  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ! 

Four  years  ago  I  was  quite  a  presentable  young  fellow.  I 
was  studying  for  the  Bar,  and  had  a  decent  career  before  me. 
Then  I  met  a  woman — the  wife  of  an  ambassador  stationed  in 
London.  She  was  a  Southerner,  exotic  and  beautiful — and 
she  took  a  fancy  to  me,  as  a  plaything  with  which  to  pass  the 
time.  I  was  extraordinarily  good-looking,  so  I  understand, 
and  she  liked  to  have  me  hanging  around,  a  sort  of  society  lap-dog. 
I  was  a  healthy  youngster,  and  it  was  my  first  love.  For  a  few 
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months  I  lived  in  the  clouds,  treading  on  air.     I  adored  her, 
and  was  infatuated  with  her,  head  over  ears. 

It  was  only  my  looks  that  attracted  her.  She  was  a  dilettante 
of  the  most  volatile  description,  who  took  up,  and  dropped 
with  equal  ease — whatever  happened  to  attract  her  attention 
at  the  moment.  Her  husband  was  an  old  man  very  taken  up 
with  diplomatic  affairs,  and  he  allowed  his  wife  a  free  hand,  as 
long  as  she  didn't  worry  him. 

For  me,  of  course,  the  affair  was  a  "  grand  passion  "  too  sacred 
even  for  speech.  To  her  it  was  a  rather  foolish  adventure  which 
must  be  terminated  as  soon  as  convenient,  for  it  involved  too 
many  risks.  I  worshipped  at  her  shrine,  and  believed  in  her 
implicitly,  until  one  day,  without  warning,  she  gave  me  my  congi. 

It  was  quite  in  vain  that  I  argued  and  implored.  She  had 
finished  with  me.  Then  I  went  off  the  deep  end.  I  went  to  bits 
and  degraded  myself  in  every  way  that  occurred  to  me,  making 
a  perfect  beast  of  myself. 

One  day  I  met  a  navvy  who  had  just  come  out  of  jail.  We 
palled  up  on  a  tramcar,  and  he  brought  me  here. 

When  I  entered  the  place  belched  forth  its  atmosphere  at 
me  through  the  swing  doors,  heavy,  and  laden  with  the  stench 
of  unwashed  bodies  permeated  with  smoke  grown  stale  in  the 
meshes  of  soiled  clothing.  It  grumbled  with  sound,  incapable 
of  disintegration — a  great  subdued  roar,  to  engulf  sorrow  and 
discontent. 

It  fitted  my  mood.  I  liked  it,  as  I  hated  it.  I  sat  down 
with  my  new  pal,  and  we  proceeded  stoically  to  imbibe  such 
oblivion  as  the  cafe  might  offer  to  our  eyes  and  mouths  and  ears. 

Two  men  sat  at  a  table — strange  types  for  the  place,  one  of 
them  in  particular,  with  his  long,  pale,  intellectual  face,  his 
searching  eyes  and  his  never-still  fingers.  The  other  was  a 
mulatto,  with  a  sullen,  brooding  scowl  and  a  nervous  twitch 
in  his  shoulders.  Furtive  they  were,  both  of  them,  and  somehow 
distinguished — marked  out  from  the  crowd. 

For  the  rest,  they  were  pretty  evenly  balanced,  that  crowd 
of  drinkers,  between  rough  monotonised  by  smoothness  and 
smooth  monotonised  by  roughness  ;  a  collection  of  types — 
distinct  types,  with  angry,  restless  eyes,  and  faces  emaciated 
by  smouldering  cravings  ;  types,  most  of  them,  which  individually 
would  have  stood  out,  yet,  collectively,  formed  part  of  a 
monotonous  whole ;  for  the  eye,  as  it  travelled  among  them 
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from  face  to  face,  came  on  reflections — echoes.  There  was  a 
dominating  sameness  common  to  them  all.  It  was  a  collection 
of  flotsam  and  jetsam — North,  South,  East,  West,  White  and 
Coloured,  representing  crime  and  anarchy,  potential  or  accom- 
plished ;  representing  cravenness  and  vice,  pluck  and  horror, 
and  mere  boiling  repression,  sometimes.  A  standardising  key- 
note it  had,  that  crowd.  In  fact  it  was,  perhaps,  unique. 

Suppressed,  rumbling,  furtive  mutiny  filled  the  "  Black  Man's 
Buddy."  The  outbreak  would  take  different  courses,  as  the 
incentive  sprang  from  different  causes  ;  it  would  take  different 
times  to  resolve  itself  and  break  its  bounds,  and  it  would  vary 
in  the  violence,  or  in  the  secretive  ingenuity,  of  its  expression, 
but  it  was  there,  pregnant,  common  to  them  all — lurking,  menac- 
ing, behind  the  feverish  eyes  of  each. 

When  the  police  have  reason  to  raid  or  search  this  place, 
to  track  down  a  "  wanted  "  suspect  or  to  catch  a  plotter,  gambler, 
or  a  doper  red-handed,  they  work  in  fours,  and  carry  arms. 
Why  one  refuge  where  this  scattered,  floating  populace  of  the 
hunted  may  dig  itself  in,  mixing  its  entity  with  that  of  the  casual 
dropper-in,  among  whom  there  are  many  sightseers,  tourists, 
beer-swillers,  or  honest  workers — why  this  one  refuge  should  be 
marked  down  as  a  danger  spot,  when  a  desperado  may  just  as 
well  hide  in  a  church,  no  one  quite  knows.  But  in  "  Black  Man's 
Buddy,"  even  during  the  morning  hours  when  the  place  is 
deserted,  there  is  a  lurking  atmosphere  of  tension  and  menace 
which  the  walls  exude,  and  of  which  the  least  susceptible  is  con- 
scious. You  notice  it  ? 

When  the  police  come,  as  I  say,  they  come  in  fours — armed. 

I  was  morosely  sober  when  I  entered  that  day ;  I  wanted 
ugliness,  rebelliously,  after  the  disillusioning  "  beauty "  amid 
which  I  had  lived.  I  seemed  to  have  a  clarity  of  vision,  a  steel 
grip  on  my  brain,  after  my  weeks  of  doss-houses,  of  drinking 
and  loose-living,  such  as  I  had  never  had  before.  For  the  first 
time  since  my  small  tragedy  my  thoughts  seemed  to  have 
crystallised,  keen,  and  untouched  by  emotion.  I  had  been 
unnerved  with  loneliness  and  indecision  before  I  met  the  old 
navvy,  but,  paradoxically,  during  the  brief  time  before  the  drinks 
we  were  resolutely  pouring  down  our  necks  began  to  take  effect, 
I  regained  complete  control,  in  this  strange  environment,  of  my 
faculties,  and  began  reviewing  myself  coldly,  scientifically.^and 
critically. 
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As,  with  one  side  of  my  brain,  I  followed  the  snatches  of 
conversation  around  me,  and  scrutinised  with  quick  interest 
the  men  and  women  surrounding  me  ;  with  my  deeper  thoughts 
I  was  visualising  myself,  and  my  own  life,  in  relation  to  the  life 
I  had  left,  that  which  I  had  failed  to  enter,  and  that  I  was  hi  now. 
I  saw  myself  the  dupe  of  the  woman  I  still  loved — a  shining 
light  hi  a  fashionable  cult  which  I  had  taken  to  be  real  and 
earnest — a  leader  for  a  few  months  of  sheer  ecstasy. 

I  saw  myself  deserting  my  obligations  towards  my  career, 
in  search  of  that  which  I  had  sought,  with  my  whole  being,  to 
make  my  own,  and  had  failed  to  materialise.  I  saw  myself, 
step  by  step,  without  glamour  or  self-deception,  as  I  became  a 
neurotic  "  New  Thinker,"  a  poseur,  for  my  own  and  a  woman's 
gratification,  living  for  a  fetish  because  a  woman  had  decreed 
that  that  was  my  destiny.  I  saw  myself  thrown  over  and  left, 
when  my  need  was  greatest,  my  perplexity  at  its  height — before 
sincerity  of  purpose  had  evaded  me.  I  saw  myself,  now,  unkempt, 
sodden  in  mind  and  body,  devoured,  searching  for  a  definite 
goal,  humiliating  my  ideals,  deliberately  swerving  my  personality, 
my  thoughts,  my  language,  and  my  emotions  towards  the 
antipodes  of  my  woman's  Mecca. 

I  saw  myself  as  a  weak,  sulky  young  thing,  who,  having 
failed  to  obtain  one  goal,  pitched  his  colours  with  the  opposite 
camp.  I  saw  myself,  as  I  sat  in  this  disreputable  bar,  through 
the  eyes  of  the  polite  world,  the  influence  of  which  still  clung, 
vaguely,  to  me.  I  saw  the  scenes  hi  which  I  had  recently  figured 
in  my  headlong  search  for  hideousness,  through  the  horrified 
eyes  of  the  woman  and  the  woman's  friends.  Then,  indeed,  I 
knew  myself  damned  for  ever  from  any  form  of  significance, 
from  all  possibility  of  redemption.  It  was  as  if  I  drank  whisky 
on  the  altar  steps.  I,  once  the  darling  of  a  fashionable  cult, 
figurehead  of  beauty  hi  thought  and  action,  had  deigned  to 
associate  with  the  scum  of  the  earth,  to  defile  my  "  wonderful " 
body  by  entering  the  insect-infected,  squalor-ridden  hovels  of  the 
poor,  where  vice  and  degradation  hi  all  its  forms  propagated  itself ! 

I  knew  myself  for  an  outcast,  were  the  searchlight  of  my  late 
criterions  turned  on  me  now,  haggard-eyed,  dirty,  dissipated, 
ragged,  and  in  company  with  criminals — myself  a  criminal  against 
fashionable  standards.  I  saw  the  influence  of  contrasts,  saw 
so  clearly  how  everything  is  judged  by  the  world  according  to 
its  setting. 
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And  then  I  saw  myself  through  my  own  eyes  instead  of  through 
those  of  my  woman.  The  new  realisation  that  was  gradually 
dawning  on  me  altered  my  viewpoint.  Calmly  and  without 
bias  I  reviewed  the  centre  I  had  left,  with  its  poses,  its  deceptions, 
and  its  subterfuges,  its  gloss  ;  and  silently  I  compared  it  with 
the  centre  into  which  I  had  stepped,  with  its  crude  realities,  its 
raw  flaunting  of  its  sins  and  vices,  its  miseries,  its  temptations, 
its  dark  recesses. 

It  came  to  me  suddenly  that  both  stood  on  an  equal  footing  2 
the  world  where  men  and  women  followed  their  own  bent,  camou- 
flaged under  cloaks  of  self-deception  and  polish,  and  hedged 
round  with  that  secrecy  for  which  they  could  pay ;  and  the 
world  where  men  and  women  were  forced  face  to  face  with 
realities,  and  laid  their  real  natures  bare  to  the  eye  as  they  did 
in  the  humdrum  life  of  every  day — vulgarly,  sincerely. 

I  saw  two  worlds  which  did  the  same  things,  one  picturesquely, 
one  coarsely.  I  saw  two  worlds,  one  only  of  which  could  afford 
privacy. 

Finally,  there  was  no  greater  vice,  no  greater  lack  of  incipient 
worth,  beauty,  and  culture  here  than  in  the  sphere  my  woman 
graced.  I  found  myself,  saturated  in  disgrace  and  ashamed  for 
my  manhood,  no  more  disgraced  now  than  when  I  had  elegantly 
and  approvedly  renounced  my  masculinity,  and  had  been  a 
fashionable  degenerate,  a  parasite  in  the  polite  world. 

She  had  seen  BEAUTY  written  in  capitals,  and  figuring  as  a 
planet  in  a  distant,  much-to-be-desired  state  of  grace,  towards 
which  her  own  particular  sphere,  under  her  guidance,  was 
alone  revolving.  I  myself  found  beauty  in  splashes  of  light, 
sometimes  blue-tinted  and  wistful,  sometimes  blinding,  occurring 
unexpectedly  in  any  sphere,  at  any  moment,  dotted  through 
life.  In  my  own  surrounding  ugliness  I  saw  touches  of  beauty ; 
in  her  conception  of  beauty  touches  of  sheer  hideousness. 

Strange  it  was  that,  with  the  realisation,  came  despair.  Fogged, 
in  the  back  of  my  mind,  had  endured  the  hope  that,  with  my 
reckless  search  for  the  ugly,  would  come  a  definite  find  which 
should  bring  me  the  peace  of  soul  my  search  for  beauty  had 
denied  me.  I  had  stumbled  against  a  truth  :  that  the  elements 
of  life  are  so  hopelessly  entwined  that  none  can  thrive  without 
the  others,  though  one  may  predominate  ultimately  :  that  there 
is  no  beauty  without  ugliness,  no  horror  without  a  relieving  touch 
of  beauty  somewhere  about  it.  I  had  found  it,  and  failed  to 
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recognise  that  truth,  when  I  was  in  her  world  ;  I  saw  it  in  every 
face  around  me  now ;  beauty  among  sordidness,  even  if  it  were 
only  the  softening  of  wistfulness. 

So  despair  seized  me  again.  It  was  no  good  looking  for  things  ; 
they  just  happened  along,  where  and  when  they  listed.  To  have 
a  definite,  reliable  trend  of  life,  a  marked  out,  labelled  goal,  is 
too  easy  and  simple.  Men  who  have  accomplished  this,  whether 
they  have  hitched  their  wagon  to  a  star,  to  a  factory,  or  to  a 
woman  (provided  it  be  hitched  to  a  single  star,  a  single  factory, 
or  a  single  woman),  have  robbed  life  of  half  its  heartbreak  and 
of  most  of  its  chaos,  wherein  lies  the  embryo  of  despair. 

These  chosen  few,  knowing  what  they  want,  go  all  steam  ahead, 
cutting  ruthlessly  forward,  and  achieve,  in  the  happiness  of 
knowing  what  they  want.  But  ordinary  men  and  women,  with 
vague  searchings,  doubts,  and  vacillations,  fail  to  discover  a 
royal  road  ;  they  can't  distinguish  between  worth  and  dream  ; 
they  simply  can't  search  for  Life  itself,  a  nebulous,  indistinct 
thing  presented  sometimes  in  one  form,  sometimes  in  another, 
never  clearly  in  any  form  at  all.  While  they  search  they  are 
only  half  convinced  that  they  have  not  already  found,  and  over- 
looked and  failed  to  recognise,  until  it  is  too  late. 

Then,  I  was  very  young,  and  very  gropingly  in  earnest.  Prison 
has  made  me  grow  up.  Cut  adrift  with  an  ambition,  despite  its 
patent  unattainability,  removed  in  a  thrust,  I  was  ready  to  hurl 
myself  anywhere,  in  any  direction  that  offered  a  foothold.  I 
could  not  go  back.  Mayfair,  the  woman — the  Inns  of  Court,  my 
work,  my  former  carefree  life,  my  latter  plunge  into  unknown 
mental  spheres,  were  things  of  the  past.  I  must  go  on,  searching 
and  always  searching,  for  something  else. 

As  I  sat  there,  brooding,  I  became  conscious  of  the  tension 
round  me.  I  caught  a  faint  glimmer  of  its  eagerness,  of  its  fever 
and  of  its  unseen  seething  activity — this  surrounding  mass  of 
primitive  passion.  Here  was  the  impulse  to  live,  anyhow,  at 
any  cost,  to  get  away  from  stagnation.  I  sensed  essentials  herCjj 
and,  as  the  raw  spirit  I  had  been  gulping  down  began  to  madden 
me,  I  became  infected  with  the  desire  to  thrash,  to  pit  muscle 
against  muscle,  brute  force  against  brute  force,  blow  against 
blow,  onslaught  against  self-protection,  destruction  against 
preservation.  It  was  an  impulse,  sudden  and  keen,  to  fight  as 
man  was  meant  to  fight,  and  to  get  by  physical  force  what  I  had 
failed  to  get  by  intellect. 
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So  the  influence  of  the  woman,  directed  towards  action  and 
spurring  me  still,  became  reversed.  Yet  it  was  a  spirit  of  melo- 
drama that  possessed  itself  of  me.  It  was  the  excitement  and 
the  fever  of  this  place  I  wanted  for  myself.  I  had  no  set  deter- 
mination, no  conviction,  no  constructive  desire,  in  anything.  An 
object  for  the  stirring  of  my  suppressed  self  had  to  be  found,  and 
I  sought  an  object,  much  as  a  man  smitten  with  the  collecting 
fever  might  search  for  something  to  collect. 

Since  I  had  met  the  woman  I  had  been  unbalanced.  My  mind 
had  lost  its  power  of  discrimination,  and  my  sense  of  humour 
had  left  me  to  be  replaced  by  a  fever  which  had  resolved  itself 
into  a  complex  against  mediocrity.  I  had  put  my  best  out  to 
impress  her,  and  had  failed.  With  the  shock  of  the  loss  of  her, 
that  definite  object  had  become  diffused,  and,  while  the  memory 
of  her  and  the  unacknowledged,  lingering  hope  of  her  were  still 
acutely  part  of  me,  that  ramp  against  mediocrity,  the  thing  she 
had  deplored  in  me,  remained. 

In  this  "  Black  Man's  Buddy,"  when  I  had  drunk,  and  the 
burning,  neat  spirit  was  reacting  on  my  empty  stomach,  a  wild, 
unreasoning  desire  to  stand  out  obsessed  me,  coming  because 
my  natural  reserve  and  diffidence  made  me  afraid  to  stand  out. 
It  seemed  at  that  moment,  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the 
most-to-be-wished-for  thing  of  my  life  that  I  should  distinguish 
myself  from  other  men,  in  any  light — no  matter  how  remote 
from  my  woman,  how  revolting  to  her  susceptibilities.  The  fever 
gripped  me  with  growing  intensity.  I  wonder,  had  an  Appeal 
Judge  imagination  to  follow  a  criminal's  mental  processes,  how 
many  sentences  would  be  reversed  ? 


My  thoughts  became  muddled,  more  muddled,  and  finally 
lost  themselves  in  instinct.  Volcanic  surgings  and  urges  were 
going  on  behind  my — I  hope — sphinx-like  exterior — they  were 
destructve — towards  destruction.  I  wanted  to  destroy  some- 
thing as  I  had  been  destroyed  ;  this  much  I  knew,  though  the 
spirit,  reeling  in  my  brain,  precluded  direction. 

Monosyllables  of  the  navvy  (boisterous  he  was,  and  rollicking 
in  his  cups). 

The  two  men — the  intellectual  and  the  gloomy-faced  Mulatto 
.  .  .  they  were  talking,  so  low  we  hardly  heard  .  .  .  chemists 
.  .  .  yes,  chemists  .  .  .  they  must  be  chemists,  for  I  recognised 
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the  terms  they  were  using  .  .  .  familiar  terms,  reminiscent  of 
the  school  "  lab."  .  .  .  anarchists,  perhaps  ?  I  leaned  nearer. 
Unobtrusively  I  feigned  sleep,  with  heavy,  drunken  breath. 
.  .  .  Phosphorus  .  .  .  sulphuric  acid  .  .  .  the  action  of  corrosives 
.  .  .  corrosives  .  .  .  corrosives.  I  listened  to  the  chemists' chatter. 

Sulphuric  acid  .  .  .  blasting  .  .  .  neutralises  .  .  .  insulation. 
The  action  of  corrosives.  Explosives. 

Corrosives.     Corrosives.     Corrosives. 

Yes.  I  knew  many  of  the  chemical  formulae  they  were  whisper- 
ing about.  .  .  . 

Corrosives ! 

How  limited  the  man's  vocabulary  was  !  How  centralised 
his  thoughts  ! 

Corrosives  .  .  .  and  the  names  of  people  familiar  as  advertis- 
ing posters  are  familiar.  Careless  !  The  names  and  the  terms 
mixed  up.  Careless  !  It  didn't  matter  here  .  .  .  crooks  are 
notoriously  careless  anyway.  .  .  . 

Corrosives. 

The  intellectual  held  a  little  corked  tube,  a  test  tube,  in  his 
hand,  weighed  it,  and  looked  at  it  with  a  gloating  expression. 

Significant  little  tube. 

Corrosives.    Destruction.    Names.    More  names.    Destruction. 

How  his  eyes  gloated,  so  quietly,  so  assuredly  ! 

He  was  explaining — weighing  the  little  tube,  producing  other 
tubes  for  the  Mulatto  to  see,  and  passing  them  furtively  across 
the  table.  Only  these  two,  among  the  lot  of  us,  were  quite  sober 
— fully  sober.  My  brain  reeled. 

Corrosives.  Just  playing  with  them  in  a  silly  way,  like  that — 
just  sitting  with  that  little  tube  in  his  open  palm,  swinging 
it  slowly  up  and  down  .  .  .  that  smile  .  .  .  two  smiles  .  .  .  and 
the  names.  .  .  . 

Joyously  drunk,  my  friend  the  navvy  stumbled  across  the  room, 
lurching,  searching  among  the  faces,  with  his  own  face  flushed. 
His  eyes  held  an  expression  I  had  learnt  to  recognise.  It  was 
the  half-caste  girl  he  was  after.  The  half-caste  girl.  She  sat 
there,  her  legs  crossed,  her  thumb  in  her  mouth,  her  eyes  half 
closed,  faintly  mocking.  Yes,  like  my  woman  had  mocked  .  .  . 
different,  but  the  same.  My  distorted  imagination  was  fired. 
That  damnable,  mocking  smile  again.  .  .  .  Lifted  in  the  navvy's 
arms  (they  were  tattooed  ;  round  the  sinuous,  hairy  wrists  they 
were  tattooed.  I  remember  them  so  well !).  He  was  kissing 
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her,  and  she  was  struggling,  biting,  kicking  like  a  wild  thing, 
while  the  drinkers  applauded  .  .  .  madly  excited,  the  crowd 
yelled  its  encouragement.  The  ex-prisoner  was  standing  up  ... 
carrying  her  bodily  across  the  floor.  ...  It  was  an  ugly  note 
she  screamed  on  ...  women  are  uglier  than  men  in  passion, 
perhaps.  .  .  .  And  the  chemist  ?  Vaguely  amused,  he  had 
turned  in  his  chair  to  watch  the  battle  of  forces.  His  long  hand 
lay  stretched  idly  on  the  table,  the  little  tube  between  his  fingers. 
Corrosives.  Destruction  ! 

Barbarity.  Seething  cruelty.  A  regular  hurricane  of  sup- 
pressed violence  rose  in  me.  The  beast  rising,  hungry  and 
ruthless.  The  beast  ...  so  violent  a  thing  it  was,  that  it  seemed 
to  have  entered  me  from  outside,  to  have  taken  possession  of  me 
as  the  seven  devils  possessed. 

She  was  mocking. 

With  the  veins  swollen  on  her  forehead  in  an  uneven  struggle 
against  muscles  hardened  by  labour  for  the  State,  she  was  crushed 
close  against  the  neck  of  the  man-bull.  Their  breath,  their 
imprecations,  floated  through  the  smoke  of  the  cafe.  Lurching 
from  side  to  side  with  the  twisting  of  her  body,  the  navvy  still 
held  her  close,  and,  hi  a  brief  glimpse  of  her  face,  I  could  see  that 
she  still  mocked.  It  was  my  own  woman's  mockery,  and  the 
navvy  was  myself.  .  .  . 

My  fingers  crept  stealthily  across  the  table  ;  the  fire  blazed  in 
my  brain  ...  a  hand  .  .  .  my  own  hand  .  .  .  closing  over  the 
hand  of  the  chemist.  ...  A  vision  of  the  girl  with  her  mocking 
face  burnt  to  destruction  .  .  .  the  lukewarm  feel  of  the  test-tube 
between  my  own  fingers.  A  groping,  a  grasping,  and  then  a 
leap,  triumphant,  to  action  .  .  .  the  lukewarm,  sinister  little 
tube.  ...  A  lunge.  A  frenzied  voice,  my  own  altered  voice, 
in  the  midst  of  a  pandemonium  of  voices,  hoarse  and  shrill, 
coming  out  of  the  smoke.  Something  blazing  from  my  own  face 
that  seemed  to  frighten  them  back  .  .  .  they  receding  like  a  lot 
of  ghosts  before  me. 

Power.  Glorious,  potent  power,  intoxicating  and  annihilating 
myself  and  all  of  them  at  the  bidding  of  my  own  will  .  .  .  ! 

The  test-tube  brandished,  shaken  like  an  avenging  sword  in 
my  hand,  I  flung  myself  across  the  floor.  The  girl,  petrified 
and  quiescent  in  the  arms  of  the  navvy.  The  navvy  himself 
rooted  to  the  spot,  gazing,  fascinated,  at  me.  A  shriek  from  the 
mocking  lips,  grown  grey  as  I  leant  over  them.  An  answering 
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snarl  from  myself.  The  tube  poised.  The  bestiality  in  me 
seething  up,  untrammelled,  giving  me  great,  rushing  power  over 
them  all.  I  was  tasting,  for  the  first  time,  the  fullness  of  power. 
...  I,  who  held  destruction  in  my  hand  and  whose  eyes 
conveyed  that  fact  to  all  of  them.  ..." 

My  own  voice  urged  hysterically  :  "  Destroy  her.  Destruction. 
Come  on,  let's  burn  her  blasted,  mocking  face,  to  bits  !  Come  on 
.  .  .  her  damned,  mocking  lips !  Come  on,  let's  burn  her. 
Come  on  .  .  .  !  ' 

Then  an  explosion. 

So  slight.  Blinding.  A  terrible,  burning  pain  in  my  own 
face,  and  a  last  impression  of  that  mocking  smile  of  the  half-caste. 
.  .  .  My  forehead.  My  chin.  My  cheeks  .  .  .  even  my  mouth 
and  tongue  burning  like  liquid  fire.  Frenzy,  agonised  frenzy, 
and  something  crushed,  burning  in  my  hand.  Shouts  and 
screams  all  round.  Intolerable  pain  where  my  nails  clawed  at 
the  gnawing  horror  that  was  destroying  my  face.  I  fell  writhing 
across  the  knees  of  the  girl.  They  rushed  at  me. 

The  word  went  out  :     "  Raid.     The  Police.     Clear  out  !  " 

My  own  moans  and  screams — I  can  hear  them  still.  .  .  .  The 
nails  in  my  boots  grinding  into  the  floor  as  I  churned.  .  .  . 
Darkness.  The  scuffle  of  many  footsteps.  .  .  .  The  police.  .  .  . 


Then  I  served.  Now,  I  come  here  night  after  night  to  sit 
in  the  place  that  has  changed  everything. 

Look  at  my  face.  .  .  ."  He  drew  up  the  sha'de,  and  his 
monologue  of  self-analysis  gave  way  to  the  silence  that 
followed. 

Queer  Means  of  "  Stumping  Up  " 

There  are  many  mildly-illicit  occupations  by  which  certain 
members  of  the  London  underworld  make  their  daily  bread.  As 
long  as  they  keep  within  reasonable  bounds  the  police  are  kindly 
to  the  motley  of  men  and  women  who  make  or  add  to  their 
means  of  livelihood  by  the  innocuous  method  of  telling  fortunes 
to  the  credulous.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  side-lines  of  the 
less  adventurous  women  of  the  demi-monde. 

There  is  a  retired  barmaid  (whose  husband  went  bankrupt) 
who  apparently  ekes  out  a  bare  existence  by  plain  sewing,  but 
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makes  quite  a  good  living  by  telling  her  needlework  clients  their 
fortunes  after  she  has  sewn  on  their  buttons.  She  has  done  so 
well  that  she  has  had  a  telephone  installed,  so  that  her  patrons, 
instead  of  sending  her  guarded  notes,  may  ring  her  up  and  ask  her 
to"  Come  and  earn  five  shillings  by  threading  ribbons  in  lingerie." 

She  manages,  with  the  help  of  a  greasy  pack  of  cards,  to  make 
the  awed  circles  quite  happy  with  themselves  and  quite  generous 
with  their  shillings.  She  sometimes  turns  over  a  couple  of  pounds 
at  a  single  tea-party,  which  is  more  than  her  needle  earns  in  a  week. 

Then  there  is  the  deceptively  beautiful  young  man,  with  curl- 
ing, golden  hair  and  the  face  of  an  Adonis,  who  is  well  known  in 
— of  all  things — botanical  research  work.  He  is  a  well  known 
scientist  and  a  wonderful  linguist,  but  not  overburdened  with 
this  world's  goods.  When  things  get  "  tight  "  he  arrays  him- 
self in  gorgeous  Persian  kit,  acquires  a  black  cat,  installs  himself 
in  an  "  atmospheric  "  room,  and  proceeds  to  read  the  palms  of 
Society  and  Stage.  He  is  very  lucky  in  his  predictions,  and 
there  are  many  women  who  would  not  dream  of  taking  an  impor- 
tant step  without  first  consulting  the  oracle. 

This  man's  "  temple  "  has  mauve  walls  and  frieze  of  gold. 
"  Atmosphere  "  is  heightened  by  the  burning  of  incense  to  a 
collection  of  ferocious  Asiatic  gods,  and  the  faint  beating  of 
drums  (heard  off)  by  the  charwoman's  firstborn  at  a  charge  of 
threepence  an  hour.  The  cubicle  is  heaped  with  cushions,  and 
devoid  of  furniture  except  for  one  small  table ;  the  gods  leer 
from  niches  placed  at  intervals  round  the  walls. 

And  yet,  when  this  prophet  gets  back  into  orthodox  clothes, 
he  looks  just  like  his  neighbour,  and  laughs  at  superstition 
and  exoticism. 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  these  fortune  tellers — who 
do  no  advertising,  circularise  no  literature,  sell  no  charms,  and 
have  to  have  their  fees  slipped  to  them  surreptitiously  in  an 
envelope — is  that  they  all  seem  to  have  regular  professions  apart 
from  the  occult,  and  have  none  of  them  discovered  their  "  gift 
of  second  sight  "  until  times  got  bad  with  these  professions. 

Within-the-law-crook  "  Down-and-outs  " 

Here  are  some  good  stories  told  in  London  bars.  The  cockney 
wit  is  generally  shrewd  and  unexpected  hi  its  insight,  and  the 
methods  by  which  the  more-or-less  "  within- the-law "  sharper 
gets  what  he  wants  are  amazing. 
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Bill  and  Sam  were  broke.     Also  they  were  dry. 

"  Come  on,"  said  Bill,  "  1  know  a  place  where  we  can  get  two 
pints  fer  a  penny." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Sam. 

Bill  produced  their  last  penny,  and  led  the  wondering  Sam 
down  diverse  streets  till  they  came  to  a  certain  small  "  pub." 

"  This,  what  I'm  going  to  show  you,  is  worth  rememberin'. 
Watch  me  do  it." 

On  the  counter,  scratching  for  fleas,  sat  a  small  marmoset 
monkey.  Bill  edged  nearer.  Finally  he  and  his  "  pal  "  got 
right  opposite  where  the  monkey  was  sitting.  Down  on  the  bar, 
under  the  monkey's  nose,  Bill  slammed  his  penny  with  his  hand 
over  it.  Then  he  let  a  howl  out  of  him. 

"  Hi,  mate  !  "  he  yelled  to  the  distant  landlord,  "  that  b— 
monkey  o'  your'n  'as  bin  an'  took  my  half-dollar  !  " 

The  monkey  was  shaken.  Nothing  happened.  The  landlord, 
busy,  cut  his  losses. 

"  What  did  you  want  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Never  mind  your  half- 
dollar,  I'll  give  you  the  change." 

They  got  two  pints  of  beer  and  one  and  twopence  change. 

A  year  after  came  the  sequel. 

Sam  was  broke.  He  was  dry.  He  remembered  the  monkey. 
He  went,  once  more,  to  the  pub.  There,  sure  enough,  on  the 
edge  of  the  bar,  just  where  he  had  been  twelve  months  before, 
sat  the  marmoset. 

Down  went  Sam's  penny  with  the  crack  of  his  hand,  right  under 
the  monkey,  to  be  quickly  snatched  up  again.  Sam's  roar  of 
chagrin.  Up  came  the  landlord. 

'  'Arf  a  dollar  I  put  down  for  a  pint,"  said  Sam,  "  and  that 
blinkin'  monk  o'  your'n  'as  bin  an'  picked  it  up." 

The  landlord  scratched  his  head. 

"  Now  that's  a  funny  thing,"  he  said,  "  that  monkey  kicked 
the  bucket  nine  months  ago,  and  has  been  stuffed  ever  since  !  " 


The  landlord  of  the  "  Blacksmiths'  Arms,"  while  he  was  not 
actually  a  crook,  was  not  particular  as  to  ethics  when  he  saw  a 
bit  of  money  coming  his  way.  Jimmy  also  was  on  the  make. 
One  day  Jimmy  became  possessed  of  a  dud  tenner.  Try  as  he 
might  he  couldn't  get  rid  of  it  anywhere,  when  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  landlord  of  the  "  Blacksmiths'  Arms." 
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"  I  say,"  he  whispered,  slipping  the  ten-pound  note,  folded, 
over  the  bar,  "  can  you  change  me  this  fiver  ?  " 

The  landlord,  unfolding  the  note,  saw  what  had  happened. 
His  customer  had  mistaken  a  tenner  for  a  fiver,  and  there  were 
five  pounds  in  it  for  himself.  He  changed  it  quickly,  and  Jimmy, 
triumphant,  went  out  of  the  bar.  Next  day  he  came  in  for  a 
drink.  The  landlord  hailed  him. 

"  That  tenner  I  changed  for  you  yesterday  was  a  dud  1  " 

"  Tenner  ?  "  asked  Jimmy  puzzled.  "  What  tenner  ?  You 
changed  a  fiver  for  me  !  My  pal  here  saw  you  hand  me  the 
money." 

The  landlord  knew  when  he  was  beaten  at  his  own  game. 


Dick  was  very  thirsty.  He  had  had  a  thick  tune  of  it  the 
night  before,  and  his  soul  craved  a  good,  stiff,  double  Scotch. 
His  entire  resources  consisted  of  fourpence,  and  he  had  strolled 
in  on  the  off-chance  of  meeting  a  "  mug."  He  saw  a  smartly 
dressed  chap  order  a  whisky  and  soda,  and  his  eyes  sparkled. 
He  touched  the  man  on  the  arm. 

"  I  once  saw  the  cleverest  trick  I've  ever  lost  money  over  done 
with  a  Scotch  and  '  splash,'  "  he  said.  "  A  fellow  walked  into 
a  pub  one  day  and  said  to  me,  '  What  do  you  bet  I  can't  get  a 
mixed  Scotch  and  soda  and  drink  'em  separately — the  Scotch 
first  and  the  soda  after  ?  '  " 

"  Rot !     It  couldn't  be  done." 

"  Well,  he  did.  What's  more,  he  showed  me  how  to  do  it. 
Take  the  bet  on  ?  " 

The  other  chap,  unbelieving,  wanted  to  see  what  would  happen. 
He  ordered  Dick  a  double  best  Scotch,  and  a  syphon  was  pushed 
towards  him.  Dick  helped  himself  sparingly.  "  Now  watch  1  " 
he  said.  He  gulped  down  the  drink,  and  wiped  his  mouth  with 
the  back  of  his  hand.  Then  he  looked  perplexed.  "  Damn,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  that's  the  first  time  I've  ever  lost !  " 


This  same  Dick,  a  bit  of  a  crook  in  his  own  way,  and  a  resource- 
ful fellow,  had  another  trick  by  which  he  was  wont  to  get  drinks 
for  nothing.  He  would  walk  into  a  pub  and  order  a  whisky 
from  the  barmaid.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  add  the  soda  he 
would  ask  her  if  she  would  mind  changing  it  for  a  brandy.  Then 
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he  would  add  his  soda,  drink  his  drink,  and  make  for  the  door. 

"Hi,"  the  barmaid  would  shout  after  him,  "  you  haven't  paid 
for  the  brandy  !  " 

"  No,"  he  would  reply,  "  I  swopped  it  for  the  whisky  1  " 

"  But  you  never  paid  for  the  whisky  either  1  " 

"  I  never  drank  it !  " 

By  the  time  the  girl  had  thought  this  out,  he  had  vanished 
through  the  swing  doors. 


Into  the  bar  blew  an  English  sailor,  a  clergyman's  younger 
son.  A  heated  discussion  was  going  on  as  to  the  ways  in  which 
a  man  "  up  against  it  "  and  stranded  in  a  port  could  turn  an 
honest  penny.  He  told  of  the  adventures  he  and  a  pal  had  been 
through  in  Canada. 

"  You  can  make  a  fortune,"  he  said,  "  if  only  you  don't  mind 
what  you  turn  your  hand  to.  No  man  needs  get  in  a  hole  for  a 
meal."  He  began  this  yarn  : 

They  arrived  in  Toronto  from  Montreal  sick  to  death  of  the 
sea,  after  a  very  bad  voyage.  They  spent  their  pay,  and  deter- 
mined to  stop  on  shore  for  a  while,  whatever  happened.  On  that 
square  in  Toronto  which  has  come  to  be  known  by  the  name 
"  The  Unemployed  Club  "  they  used  to  sit  for  hours,  dozing,  or 
reading  those  papers  they  got  second-hand. 

"  I've  got  a  wonderful  prescription  for  face  cream,"  said  Larson. 
"  We  could  make  a  fortune  if  only  we  could  get  enough  capital 
for  an  office  and  stock." 

As  their  joint  capital  at  the  moment  was  a  couple  of  dollars, 
they  looked  out  for  a  job.  In  one  of  their  second-hand  papers 
they  found  an  advert,  for  a  cinema  attendant,  and,  tossing  for 
who  should  apply  first,  Willis  won  the  toss.  The  manager  looked 
him  up  and  down.  "  You're  a  presentable  fellow,"  he  said, 
"  but  you're  so  blasted  big.  I  want  a  medium-sized  chap  that'll 
fit  the  livery.  You  can  try  it  on  if  you  like."  Willis  did,  and 
presented  himself  again  with  the  stock  trousers  reaching  to  his 
knees  and  the  sleeves  of  the  uniform  jacket  coming  just  below 
his  elbows.  The  manager  told  him  he  would  do  for  a  comedy 
turn,  but  not  for  a  porter,  and  he  lost  the  job.  Back  at  the  doss- 
house  where  they  were  sleeping,  the  two,  disconsolate,  sought 
other  means  of  making  a  livelihood.  A  fellow-lodger  hailed 
Larson. 
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"  Want  a  job  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  bet,"  said  Larson. 

"  Can  you  cook  ?  " 

"  That's  just  the  one  thing  I  can  do  I  " 

"  Are  you  a  Jew  ?  " 

"  Just  as  you  like  !  " 

"  Your  pal  Wilh's,  can  he  cook  ?  " 

"  Why,  he's  better  even  than  me  !  " 

Neither  of  them  ever  having  cooked  a  potato  before,  they 
borrowed  their  fare  to  Niagara  on  the  Lake,  and  presented  them- 
selves for  the  job  of  Kosher  cook  to  the  Jewish  section  of  the 
cadets  at  a  screw  of  forty  dollars  a  month  all  found.  They  were 
told  :  "  We  don't  want  any  cooks  .  .  .  cooks  are  engaged." 

"  But  we're  the  cooks  you've  engaged !  We  were  sent  from 
Toronto  !  " 

"  We  want  Kosher  cooks — you're  not  Jews." 

"  We  are." 

"  Prove  it.     What's  your  names  ?  " 

"  Abrahams  and  Levy,"  returned  Willis  without  a  moment's 
thought. 

"  But  you  don't  look  like  a  Jew  !  " 

"  My  parents  were  Jews,  but  they  died  when  I  was  an  infant, 
so  I  got  a  Christian  upbringing  !  " 

After  half-an-hour's  palaver  the  two  Christians  satisfied  the 
Jews,  and  got  a  job.  Then  they  went  over  to  a  huge  shed,  where 
they  found  rows  of  perplexing  utensils  and  immense  cauldrons. 
They  had  no  sooner  got  the  fires  going  than  the  Kosher  butcher 
came  round  with  whole  sides  of  oxen.  They  selected  an  ox,  and 
started  desperately  to  chop  it  up  hi  bits.  Then  they  peeled 
endless  relays  of  potatoes.  A  sergeant  came  up. 

"  You  don't  look  as  if  you'd  ever  peeled  spuds  in  your  life," 
said  he  to  the  sweating  Willis. 

"Oh,  I've  had  cramp  in  my  right  wrist,  and  I  can't  peel  like 
I  used  to  peel !  " 

When  the  stuff  was  ready  they  threw  it  higgledy-piggledy  into 
the  cauldrons,  and  trusted  to  luck  that  it  would  cook  itself  by 
one  o'clock. 

The  cadet  boys,  who,  being  strict  Jews,  had  been  living  off 
bread-and-jam  in  the  absence  of  a  Kosher  cook,  wolfed  the  stew, 
tough  and  unsavoury  as  it  was,  and  all  went  well  for  the  first 
meal.  But  the  cooks  went  off,  nosed  out  another  camp,  and 
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cadged  a  meal  there  for  themselves,  continuing  the  process 
throughout  the  time  they  held  down  their  jobs. 

For  two  months  they  stayed  there  before  there  was  a  rising — 
an  indignation  meeting — among  the  cadets,  and  they  were 
hounded  out  of  the  camp,  a  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  the  richer. 
This  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Soska 
Face  Cream  Company.  They  hired  an  office  in  a  main  Toronto 
street  and  furnished  on  the  hire  purchase  system,  getting 
theatrical  "  property  "  ledger  book-backs  to  give  it  an  air  of 
prosperous  activity. 

"  Now,"  said  Willis,  "  what's  your  prescription  ?  " 

"  Simple  enough,"  said  Larson ;  "  mercolised  wax  and 
pacidium." 

"  But  mercolised  wax  is  a  proprietary  preparation  !  " 

"  Never  mind  that ;  get  pounds  of  it  and  get  ahead — we  are 
paying  rent !  " 

Willis  went  off  to  the  chemist.  This  worthy  had  never  heard 
of  pacidium.  He  said  it  didn't  exist.  So  Willis,  cutting  his 
losses,  ordered  a  pound  of  mercolised  wax.  He  was  shown  a 
pill-box  full  of  some  preparation,  and  was  asked  a  dollar  for  it. 
His  spirits  sank.  He  left  the  store  without  making  a  purchase. 

"  Your  prescription's  no  damn  good,  old  man,"  he  said  when 
he  got  back  to  the  office,  to  find  Larson  involved  with  sign  painters 
who  were  painting  up  "  THE  SOSKA  FACE  CREAM  Co.  OF  CHICAGO, 
LTD."  over  the  doorway,  and  "  DOCTOR  LARSON,  MASSEUR  AND 
BEAUTY  SPECIALIST,"  on  the  glass  of  the  inner  office.  Larson 
was  depressed,  but  not  despondent.  They  got  hold  of  a  pound 
of  lard,  some  cheap  scent,  and  a  bottle  of  cochineal,  mixed  them 
up,  added  some  vaseline,  put  them  in  a  boiling-pan,  and  surveyed 
a  horrible,  greasy  mess,  to  which  no  efforts  would  give  con- 
sistency. They  scrapped  it.  Then  Willis  had  an  inspiration. 
He  went  out  and  bought  several  pounds  of  ordinary  tallow  candles, 
and  melted  them  down  over  the  gas  jet,  picking  out  the  wick. 
This  wax  he  added  to  the  former  mixture,  and  the  result  was 
excellent.  The  conglomeration  hardened  up.  They  poured  it 
into  chip  boxes  of  different  sizes,  flaking  candle  grease  on  top 
and  adding  drops  of  potent  scent.  They  forgot  the  labels,  and 
their  first  customer  asked  at  which  end  you  lit  the  fireworks. 
Then  they  had  special  labels  printed,  and  were  ready  to  get  to 
work.  They  advertised  for  canvassers  at  five  dollars  a  day  for 
a  good  proposition,  and  Willis  was  installed  at  a  roll-top  desk 
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smoking  a  fat  cigar  while  the  travellers  queued  up  outside. 
Larson  himself  strolled  in  when  the  first  detachment  were 
admitted.  He  asked  casually  what  district  Willis  wished  him 
to  patrol  that  day,  and  showed  a  return  of  fifty  dollars  for  the 
previous  day's  work,  claiming  his  commission  thereon  and  making 
an  immense  impression  on  the  would-be  canvasser  for  Soska 
Face  Cream. 

Willis  enrolled  forty  canvassers  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  com- 
mission, saying  that  his  former  offer  was  open  only  to  experienced 
travellers,  and  that  they  had  no  testimonials.  He  got  out  a  map 
and  blocked  out  the  districts  for  a  house  to  house  campaign,  two 
travellers  to  each  street.  To  avoid  pedlars'  licences  he  instructed 
them  to  take  orders  only,  impressing  on  their  customers  that 
they  wanted  no  money  from  them,  that  the  stuff  would  be 
delivered  whenever  they  liked,  and  that  the  delivery  man  would 
call  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  see  whether  he  were  required. 
Then  he  gave  a  class  in  salesmanship  to  the  rows  of  attentive 
travellers. 

"  Madam,"  he  would  scream  with  dramatic  horror,  "  do 
you  know  that  your  pores  are  crying  out  for  nourishment  ?  Do 
you  not  want  that  complexion  for  yourself  which  you  would  wish 
to  see  on  your  baby  daughter  ?  I  represent  the  Great  Soska 
Face  Cream  Co.  of  Chicago.  I  don't  want  your  money — I  am 
only  here  to  advertise  our  goods.  If  you  care,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  week,  to  have  delivered  to  you  a  dollar  box,  or  a  fifty 
cent  box,  or  even  a  twenty-five  cent  box  in  order  to  gain  for 
yourself  those  advantages  which  other  women  are  enjoying — 
that  is  your  own  affair.  I  am  not  interested.  I  am  merely 
here  to  let  humanity  know  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  their  skin 
and  complexion !  " 

Within  a  few  days  orders  were  pouring  in  to  the  Soska  Face 
Cream  Co.  The  goods  were  sent  out  C.O.D.  The  partners 
covered  their  expenses  and  made  five  thousand  dollars  profit  in 
the  first  month  or  two.  A  man  from  Regina  offered  them  free 
quarters,  free  fares,  absolution  from  financial  responsibility,  and 
half  shares  on  all  profits  if  they  would  move  to  Winnipeg  and 
open  there.  Then  came  the  crash. 

The  candle  grease  mixture  had  proved  unsuitable  to  the  com- 
plexion of  the  infant  child  of  a  woman  customer,  who  herself 
suffered  from  a  permanent  rash.  The  woman  held  Soska 
responsible,  and  cut  up  rough.  Day  after  day  virulent  letters 
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kept  pouring  in  to  the  Soska  office,  and  nothing  Soska  could 
reply  could  pacify  the  indignant  lady.  Fearing  what  a  revelation 
would  mean  to  them  by  way  of  prosecution  for  false  pretences 
Willis  and  Larson  slipped  out  of  the  back  door  of  their  office 
when  the  woman  herself  came  in  to  interview  them.  On  the 
harvesters'  excursion  they  went  off. 

Their  next  effort  was  a  pressing  and  cleaning  establishment, 
the  stock-in-trade  for  which  was  a  gramophone,  a  couple  of 
screens,  and  some  blankets.  Here,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  latest  ragtimes,  they  went  in  for  "  pressing-while-you-wait  " 
work,  until  they  grew  tired  of  shore  life  and  went  back  once  more 
to  sea — having  left  an  unfortunate  client  sitting  shivering  behind 
the  screen  in  his  underwear  and  a  blanket  to  the  tune  of  "  Hullo, 
Ragtime,"  while  Larson  got  into  the  newly  pressed  suit  the 
customer  had  come  hi  to  secure  ! 


How  many  people  know  that  quite  comfortable  incomes  are 
made  by  men  and  women  of  that  hidden  life  behind  the  scenes 
by  collecting  and  reselling  tobacco  scrap,  by  hawking  address 
lists  for  circularising,  by  running  regular,  paid  ambushes  for 
"wanted"  crooks,  by  fishing  for  salvage  in  the  Thames  mud,  by 
running  a  marine  store  entirely  from  the  proceeds  of  scavenging 
on  rubbish  dumps,  and  by  "  street  stunts  "  for  the  amusement  of 
theatre  queues  ?  It  is  an  actual  fact  that  many  street  performers 
clear  an  average  of  from  £2  IDS.  to  £4  a  week — plus  the  dole: 
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DIVERSE  TALES  OF  UNDERWORLD  LIFE 

How  Drugs  Reach  the  Night  Clubs 

A  SAILOR  gave  me  the  following  remarkable  story  of  the  methods 
of  drug-traffickers — those  most  pernicious  pests  among  under- 
world habitues  who,  unfortunately  for  the  youth  of  the  country, 
are  comparatively  rarely  caught,  so  ingenious  they  are. 

Cocaine  in  Wireless  Apparatus 

"  Sailors  are,  of  necessity,  the  primary  agents  of  the  trafficker — 
generally  coloured  sailors — Chinese  or  Lascars.  I  was  senior 
wireless  operator  in  various  ships  of  a  transatlantic  line  when 
I  was  still  very  young  and  unable  to  realise  the  horrors  of  the 
drug  smuggling  trade.  I  was  myself,  to  my  sorrow,  responsible  for 
bringing  several  pounds  of  crude  cocaine  into  this  country.  I 
was  very  badly  off ;  the  pay  was  none  too  good,  and  I  had  the 
usual  extravagant  spending  ideas  of  the  sailor,  so  that  the 
temptation  to  make  a  large  sum  of  money  in  such  a  simple  way 
as  bringing  the  stuff  over  without  risk,  as  my  position  enabled 
me  to  do,  was  a  strong  one.  I  succumbed.  The  rate  of 
exchange  enabled  me  to  buy  cocaine  at  German  ports  of  call 
for  a  mere  song — about  £5  a  pound  for  the  crude,  unadulterated 
stuff,  which,  admixed  with  boric  powder,  as  is  nearly  all  cocaine 
which  reaches  the  illicit  drug  market  in  England,  represented 
something  like  forty-eight  ounces  of  cocaine  for  sale  in  this 
country  at  £5  an  ounce — for  an  expenditure  of  £5  I  could  make 
£240.  This  shows  how  profitable  is  the  trade  if  one  has  the 
facilities. 

A  senior  operator  in  a  ship  has  his  own  wireless  room  and 
apparatus,  which  no  one  but  himself  and  his  assistant  is  allowed 
to  interfere  with,  for  he  is  responsible  to  the  company  for  every 
part  of  the  receiving  and  transmitting  apparatus.  Even  the 
captain  must  not  touch  the  wireless. 
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By  unscrewing  one  of  the  parts  of  my  apparatus  on  a  London- 
Hamburg  trip  I  discovered  that  a  fair-sized  package  would  fit 
comfortably  into  the  cavity  within,  and  would  not  interfere  with 
the  works.  I  accordingly  brought  a  pound  of  cocaine  on 
board  from  shore-leave  on  the  other  side,  and  screwed  it  up  inside 
my  apparatus.  It  was  not  discovered.  When  I  got  to  this  side 
I  left  the  package  where  it  was  for  the  days  that  intervened 
between  our  putting  into  port  and  my  having  to  report  from  leave  in 
order  to  see  that  all  the  apparatus  was  in  order  for  the  next  trip. 

When  a  wireless  operator  in  a  cargo  or  a  passenger  ship 
finishes  a  trip  he  goes  on  shore,  probably  at  one  of  the  London 
docks,  leaves  the  majority  of  his  kit  on  board,  and  reports  to  the 
company  for  inspection  of  the  apparatus  and  inventory  of  the 
wireless  room  and  for  his  pay  on  the  following  day,  unless  he 
elects  to  sleep  on  board  for  the  first  night.  Before  the  inspection 
he  has  been  to  the  ship  and  has  thoroughly  overhauled  the 
apparatus,  remedying  defects  and  checking  his  inventory.  Dur- 
ing this  process  he  passes,  of  course,  on  and  off  the  ship  at  will. 
What  more  easy  than,  in  a  practically  deserted  ship,  on  which 
all  customs  and  other  investigations  have  already  been  made, 
than  to  unscrew  the  cache,  pocket  the  cocaine,  and  walk  off  the 
ship  with  it  to  a  private  dealer  ? 

I  had  made  nearly  one  thousand  pounds  in  this  way  at  different 
times  before  I  realised  what  a  terrible  thing  I  was  doing  to  the 
kids  of  my  own  country. 

A  certain  fur-dealer,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  frequently 
through  the  customs  between  the  Continent  and  England  with 
skins,  some  of  them  subject  to  heavy  duties,  carried  on  a  private 
drug-selling  and  smuggling  business  by  the  following  ingenious 
device.  Among  the  couple  of  score  of  skins  he  carried,  and  passed 
openly  through  the  customs,  perhaps  three  were  receptacles  for 
cocaine.  The  back  of  an  animal  skin  of  course,  is  smooth.  On 
to  the  middle  of  two  or  three  of  his  skins  the  dealer  would  glue 
a  large,  square,  and  very  thin  "  pocket  "  of  animal  skin  with  the 
fur  removed  and  the  edges  so  fined  down  as  to  join  the  other  skin 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  the  join.  One  end  of  the  "  pocket  " 
was  left  open,  and  into  this  cocaine  was  poured  loose  and  very 
thinly,  so  as  to  make  no  bulge.  The  open  end  and  all  the  edges 
were  then  securely  stuck  down,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
tell,  even  on  the  closest  inspection,  that  the  skin  had  been 
tampered  with. 
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A  pound  or  more  of  cocaine  could  easily  be  carried  on  the  back 
of  three  "  doctored  "  skins.  The  dealer  disposed  of  it  personally 
as  a  side-line  to  his  legitimate  trade.  He  mixed  cocaine  and 
powder,  made  the  stuff  up  into  small  packages,  and  sold 
it  in  two  places  in  London — one  a  small  pub  in  Aldersgate, 
well-known  as  a  haunt  of  crooks,  and  the  other  a  favourite  river- 
side restaurant  into  the  neighbourhood  of  which  his  business 
sometimes  took  him.  At  the  former  place  he  was  blackmailed 
by  a  pickpocket  who  had  seen  him  pass  the  cocaine  to  a  "  client." 

It  cost  him  £100  to  avoid  being  informed  against  by  one  of 
his  own  fraternity  ! 

A  cocaine  smuggling  and  selling  "  stunt  "  was  successfully 
carried  out  by  an  old  fruit-vendor,  now  dead,  who  was  agent  for 
a  clever  gang  of  cocaine-smugglers.  The  old  man  was  well  known 
round  the  streets  of  Soho.  He  was  about  in  all  weathers  with  a 
large  basket  of  walnuts  which  he  sold  in  the  streets.  His 
customers  consisted  of  small  boys  and  of  mysterious  parties  in 
evening  dress  whose  passion  for  nuts  appeared  to  be  extraordinary. 
The  nuts  were  four  a  penny,  except  to  certain  customers  ;  and, 
when  any  of  the  latter  happened  along,  one  of  the  nuts  given 
them  always  came  from  the  same  corner  of  the  basket.  The 
money  given  to  him  was  placed  inside  his  quickly  doubled  palm. 

All  his  nuts,  except  a  few  special  nuts  reserved  for  those  whose 
generous  payment  made  them  worthy  customers  (the  old  man 
knew  them  intimately),  were  good  nuts,  excellent  nuts,  and  could 
have  been  investigated  by  all  the  police  force  of  London.  The 
chosen  few  had  been  cut  open,  a  tiny  packet  of  the  deadly  powder 
substituted  for  the  kernel,  and  stuck  up  again.  The  "  clients  " 
went  on  to  their  party  or  their  dance  laughing  at  the  fun  and 
cracking  walnuts  with  youthful  disregard  of  the  conventions  as 
they  went.  The  old  man  bought  his  cocaine  in  the  docks,  from 
lascars  who  had  secreted  it  in  its  crude  state  between  their  toes, 
in  the  lining  of  their  coats,  hi  hollow  pencils,  unlit  pipes,  fake 
cigarettes,  or  rolled  up  in  their  shirt-tails. 

Cocaine  has  been  successfully  smuggled  through  customs, 
ports,  and  through  the  streets  of  London  hi  the  following,  among 
other,  receptacles.  The  great  value  of  this  commodity  from  a 
trafficker's  standpoint  is  the  fact  that  enough  can  be  carried  in 
a  tiny  space  to  make  a  huge  profit  when  adulterated.  The  hollow 
walking-stick  with  a  screw  top  is  an  old  dodge  ;  the  lining  of  a 
bowler  ;  the  false  heej.  of  a  boot ;  the  inside  of  a,  false-teeth  plate 
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(while  in  the  mouth  !)  ;  the  bottom  of  a  thermos  flask,  sunk  in 
oiled  silk  and  covered  with  liquid ;  the  back  of  a  fake  watch  ; 
the  inside  of  a  notebook  or  wallet ;  disguised  as  tooth  powder  in 
a  sifting  receptacle — all  these  have  been  used  for  carrying  small 
quantities  of  crude  cocaine,  which,  when  adulterated,  represent 
three  tunes  their  bulk. 

On  a  large  scale — that  is,  in  pound  lots — cocaine  has  been 
brought  into  the  country  under  the  guise  of  face  powder  in  fancy 
boxes  ;  contained  in  the  sound-boxes  of  imported  gramophones  ; 
inserted  through  subsequently  sealed-up  "  eye-holes  "  of  cocoa 
nuts,  the  interiors  previously  dried  ;  in  the  narrow-necked  bulbs 
of  antique  vases,  closely  packed  ;  and  in  the  packages  sent  over- 
seas by  the  vendors  of  patent  medicines.  Cocaine  in  its  raw 
state  so  nearly  resembles  many  other  perfectly  harmless  powders 
that  it  is  frequently  passed  off  in  innocent  guise  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  law.  A  large  traffic  is  done  under  the  cloak  of  legal 
wholesale  export  and  import  trade.  A  consignment  was  once 
brought  over  in  the  hollow  heels  of  a  dozen  gross  of  ladies'  satin 
slippers.  It  was  never  discovered. 

The  methods  of  selling  cocaine  retail  which  come  to  the  ears 
of  the  public  are  generally  the  passing  of  small  white  parcels 
in  the  pubs  or  in  the  streets,  or  through  the  medium  of  dishonest 
chemists  or  doctors.  The  former,  however,  is  a  method  of  getting 
rid  of  this  ghastly  merchandise  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  amateur  handler  of  cocaine — the  dupe  of  the  trafficker,  who 
takes  great  risks  for  small  profit.  The  "  professional,"  whose 
trading  is  far  more  extensive  and  far  more  universal,  uses  no 
such  crude  and  dangerous  methods.  The  principal  purchasers 
of  cocaine  in  the  streets  and  restaurants  are  girls,  "  dancing  " 
men,  and  foreign  employees  at  various  places  of  amusement.  To 
them  cocaine  is  passed  by  the  professional  trafficker  under  various 
disguises. 

Who,  for  instance,  is  going  to  suspect  a  man  who,  asked  for  a 
light  in  the  street,  gives  it  and  hands  over  the  almost  empty  box, 
with  the  casual  remark,  "  Better  keep  these — I've  got  another 
box  ?  "  Who  will  think  it  queer  that  a  dancing  man  should 
vanish  from  the  room  for  a  moment  and  return  with  a  box  of 
chocolates,  which  he  left  at  the  cloak-room,  for  his  partner  ? 

And  why  should  he  not  present  her  with  a  box  of  the  latest 
powder  from  Paris?  Any  police  officer  could  examine  that 
powder — it  is  as  genuine  as  the  State — and  nobody  knows  the 
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box  has  a  false  bottom.  Again,  a  man  may  hand  his  pal  a 
Bradbury,  as  his  share  of  the  expenses,  over  the  dinner-table  ; 
cocaine  takes  a  small  space.  And,  again,  in  the  streets,  any 
man  can  hail  another  man  or  girl  as  a  welcome  encounter,  and 
the  man  can  offer  his  pal  a  cigarette  or  a  cigar.  The  passing 
of  cocaine  undetected  is  one  of  the  most  cruelly  easy  feats  in  the 
world — hence  the  difficulty  of  crushing  out  the  traffic. 

There  are  three  quite  well-known  public  houses  in  London 
where  cocaine  can  be  purchased  over  the  counter  in  full  view 
of  the  drinkers.  The  cocaine  is  bought  crude,  from  a  dealer  in  the 
docks  or  East  End ;  is  greatly  adulterated,  and  put  up  in  half-ounce 
packages.  These  are  sold  for  355.  each,  slipped  inside  a  packet 
of  ten  cigarettes.  The  method  of  sale  is  as  follows  ;  a  code  word 
has  been  arranged  which  indicates  that  the  man  who  has  just 
ordered  a  drink  is  "  safe  "  and  wants  some  cocaine.  This  code 
word,  connected  with  cigarettes,  is  given  out  to  a  dozen  habitue's, 
who,  in  their  turn,  hand  it  on  to  friends  they  can  trust — them- 
selves dope-takers.  The  friend,  after  ordering  a  drink,  will  add, 
"  And  a  small  '  gaspers,'  please,  for  Mr.  So-and-So  "  (naming  the 
friend  who  vouches  for  him). 

A  packet  of  cigarettes  is  taken  from  a  special  pile  and  handed 
over.  In  return  the  potman  gets  £2 — two  pound-notes  that  look 
like  one  to  the  casual  observer.  He  planks  down  the  change 
from  the  drink  and  cigarettes,  which  is  quickly  picked  up,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  man  has  followed  the  very  ordinary 
procedure  of  "  breaking  a  quid  "  for  a  drink  and  smoke. 

A  favourite  way  of  carrying  cocaine  among  girl  dope-fiends  is 
in  a  faked-up  smelling-salts  bottle.  The  bottle  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  ammonia  and  lavender  water,  and  is  filled  with 
dummy  salts,  on  the  top  of  which  the  cocaine  is  stored.  There 
are  regular  manufacturers  of  these  dud  smelling-salts  bottles, 
known  only  in  the  drug-taking  world.  What  more  natural  than 
that  in  a  hot  room  a  girl  should  take  a  smelling-bottle  from  her 
vanity-bag  and  sniff  at  it  ?  Or  that,  refreshed  thereby  after  the 
heavy,  smoke-laden  atmosphere  of  the  dance-room,  she  should 
appear  revivified  and  sparkling?  Those  small  pocket  powder 
boxes  with  a  perforated  "  tray  "  to  keep  the  powder  from  spilling 
and  a  tiny  puff  to  fit  are  also  largely  used  as  receptacles  for  cocaine. 

There  is  hardly  a  trade  in  the  world,  so  far-reachingly  terrible 
in  its  effects,  which  is  fraught  with  so  few  dangers  as  that  of  drug- 
trafficking,  or  one  that  is  so  easy  of  disguise.  Can  one  wonder 
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that  the  police  are  perplexed — almost  desperate,  when  so  varied 
are  the  methods  and  schemes  of  cocaine  trafficking  that  the  drug 
has  even  been  passed  by  fruit-sellers  in  boats  on  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Thames  at  regatta-time  ?  " 


The  following  potently  human  story  was  given  me,  some  little 
time  ago,  by  a  denizen  of  the  Bohemian  underworld.  I  tell  it, 
by  her  permission,  as  she  told  it  to  me,  in  her  own  words  : 

The  Eurasian  Girl 

"I,  as  an  Eurasian,  was  tremendously  interested  in  the  case 
of  little  Doris  Hawkes,  who  was  recently  brought  back  from 
India  because  foster-parents  to  whom  she  was  going  turned  out 
to  be  Eurasians. 

I  myself  have  endured  so  much  of  the  hell  of  this  life  of  mixed 
race,  where  you  belong  neither  to  the  coloured  people  nor  to  the 
white,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  upholding  the  authorities' 
action  as  in  the  interests  of  the  little  white  girl  whose  connection 
with  Eurasians,  however  worthy  and  kind,  might  have  ruined 
her  life  and  placed  her  "  beyond  the  pale  "  as  I,  through  no  fault 
of  my  own,  have  been  placed. 

Think  of  the  problems  accruing  in  the  throwing  of  an  English 
child  into  an  Eurasian  entourage.  I,  as  a  half -English  woman, 
have  faced  them  all,  and  come  out  broken,  unsatisfied,  with 
doubts  and  uncertainties. 

There  is  the  question  of  religion,  that  of  marriage,  that  of 
national  status,  dress,  customs,  social  standing,  education, 
companions — endless,  endless  questions  in  which  the  East  and 
the  West  conflict. 

What  I,  as  a  half -English  Eurasian,  have  come  up  against  in 
childhood,  this  little  English  girl  would  have  come  up  against  as 
the  adopted  daughter  of  East  and  West. 

An  Eurasian  knows  black  and  white  alike — may  marry  either. 
In  the  social  life  among  us  coloured  and  white  elements  enter. 
We  entertain  everyone  who  will  know  us,  whatever  their  colour, 
in  self-defence  hi  our  loneliness. 

I  remember  so  well  my  first  introduction  into  the  life  of  my 
people.  I  was  born  in  England.  My  mother  was  a  cultured 
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Englishwoman,  my  father  an  Indian  student  of  high  rank.  After 
the  fire  of  their  love  had  died  down  my  parents  separated.  My 
mother  took  a  dislike  to  me  because  of  my  mixed  race — my  black 
eyes  and  sallow  skin,  in  so  great  contrast  to  her  own  fairness. 
I  have  never  seen  her,  except  at  a  distance,  since  my  childhood. 

I  was  sent  to  half-caste  foster-parents,  half  African,  by  whom 
I  was  brought  up  till  the  age  of  nineteen  on  an  allowance  sent 
regularly,  without  letter  or  inquiry,  by  my  mother. 

They  were  good  people,  my  foster-parents,  but  they  were  tarred 
with  the  same  brush  as  has  tarred  me.  They  had  children — some 
of  them  fair,  and  to  all  appearance  English — some  of  them  as 
dark  as  I  myself,  with  hair  as  black  as  coal. 

The  friends  who  came  to  our  house — what  a  curious  company 
they  were  !  There  was  the  old  negro  I  used  to  call  "  Uncle 
Dick,"  who  used  to  jog  me  on  his  knee  and  bring  thrilling  sticks 
of  pink  and  white  candy  in  his  pockets — and  there  was  the 

half-caste  boxer  C who  would  amuse  himself  teaching  my 

tiny  hands  to  "  guard  "  and  "  attack  "  and  "  punch  to  the  point," 
while  he  knelt  on  the  hearthrug  to  parry.  There  was  the  old 
woman  who  kept  the  delicatessen — a  German  of  pronounced  racial 
pride,  who  only  visited  us  at  all  because  my  foster  father  could 
get  her  provisions  at  half  the  price  of  anyone  else  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

And  then  the  white  dock  labourers,  the  girls  of  questionable 
type,  those  little  negro  boys,  and,  later,  when  we  moved  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  docks,  the  lascar  children  and  small  Orientals 
who  came,  with  one  or  two  white  boys  and  girls,  to  play  with 
my  foster  brothers  and  sisters  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

That  house  was  like  a  Tower  of  Babel  at  moments,  and  my 
foster  mother,  good,  honest  soul,  with  the  wistful  eyes  and  broad 
generosity  of  her,  would  bake  us  little  cakes  for  tea  with  currants 
in,  and  left  doughy  and  indigestible  in  the  middle.  We  lived  as 
artisans — but  artisans  who  had  no  place  in  the  near-by  pub — 
who  were  not  welcome  at  the  Liberal  Club — whose  comings  and 
goings  were  met,  sometimes,  by  "  cuts  "  from  their  friends,  and 
shrugged  shoulders  and  cold  looks — sometimes,  even,  by  a  half- 
stifled  imprecation  and  the  terrible  words,  "  Half-castes — bah!" 

I  was  yet  a  little  girl  in  my  teens  when  I  discovered  the 
fascination  that  girls  like  myself  have  for  men.  Even,  as  in  my 
own  case,  when  men  frequently  mistook  me  for  a  pure-bred 
Southerner,  they  sensed  the  fire  and  tragedy  of  my  Eastern 
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blood,  and  it  seemed  to  act  on  them  as  a  magnet — on  black 
and  white  alike. 

Down  in  Dockland,  where  I  lived  my  early  youth  through, 
my  path  was  pursued  by  a  regular  relay  of  incipient  love  affairs. 
There  was  a  Chinese  who  used  to  chase  me  mercilessly,  though 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  presence  terrified  me.  A 
great,  burly  half-caste  used  to  call  every  evening,  with  admirable 
persistence,  for  well  over  a  fortnight,  clad  in  most  remarkable 
clothes  and  flashy  jewellery,  and  armed,  always,  with  a  bouquet. 
My  old  foster-father,  who  was  a  superior  kind  of  man,  and  felt 
my  lot,  deserted  by  my  parents  and  turned  out  of  the  station 
of  life  to  which  I  was  born,  keenly,  used  to  send  them  away, 
protect  me,  and  encourage  me  in  my  aloofness  and  in  my  pursuit 
of  education  and  refinement.  But  the  feeling  of  '  chasing '  was 
there,  nevertheless. 

Mongrel — Eurasian — as  I  am,  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  the 
English  has  predominated  in  my  character  throughout,  ruling 
my  life. 

Whether  it  was  that  I  had  inherited  fine  feelings  from  my  father 
and  mother,  both  people  of  gentle  nurturing,  I  do  not  know,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  inside  me  a  revolution  was  going  on — 
violent,  unceasing — revolt  against  my  position,  revolt  against 
my  environment,  revolt  against  the  mongrel-blood  that  made  me 
fair  game  for  white  and  black  alike. 

I  hated  the  whole  of  my  life  virulently,  irruptively.  I  wanted 
to  escape  to  where  I  might  find  oblivion,  forget  the  stigma  that 
attached  to  me,  and  be  allowed  to  live  the  English  life  which  my 
inner  self  prompted,  accepted  at  my  own  valuation,  rid  of  the 
jibe  "  Half-Caste." 

At  last  I  said  "  good-bye  "  for  ever  to  Dockland  and  my 
half-caste  foster-parents.  My  "  father  "  got  a  small  lump  sum 
in  lieu  of  maintenance  for  me  from  my  own  people.  He  invested 
it  for  me,  and  I  live  on  the  income. 

I  wiped  the  dust  of  London  streets  from  my  feet  and  went  to 
live  in  a  tiny  cottage  down  in  Cornwall. 

There  I  felt  my  spirits  rise.  I  was  English,  at  last — an  English 
citizeness  with  the  clean,  simple  life  of  England  lying  before  me. 
No  more  coloured  visitors  ;  no  more  Eurasian  customs  ;  no  more 
virulent  religious  arguments  and  wranglings  over  East  and  West. 
With  the  primroses,  and  the  wash  of  great,  healing  waves,  would 
come  peace. 
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But  even  there,  among  my  books  and  the  culture  I  was  trying, 
thus  late,  to  acquire,  that  I  might  lose  the  sense  of  need  for  human 
companionship — even  there  the  fate  of  the  Half -Caste  pursued 
me. 

I  met  a  man — an  Englishman  and  a  gentleman — who  was 
attracted  by  my  "  mysterious  "  personality.  We  met  on  the 
cliffs,  day  after  day,  and  gradually  our  friendship  grew  to  love. 

I  thought  my  cup  of  happiness  was  filled  to  the  brim.  I  gave 
him  my  heart  and  my  soul :  the  whole  fire  of  my  mixed  race  was 
thrown  into  my  love  for  him.  He  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and 
I  consented. 

Then  came  the  fight  between  my  conscience  and  my  love.  Must 
I  tell  him  the  secret  of  my  birth  ? 

Day  by  day  I  was  on  the  verge  of  confession.  Time  after  time 
the  fateful  words  were  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  but  as  I  gazed 
into  the  rapt,  joyous  eyes  of  my  lover,  something  whispered 
to  me  :  "  Don't  tell  him — don't  tell  him.  It  is  every  woman's 
birthright  to  be  happy  once." 

The  days  passed  on  wings.  My  happiness  was  marred  only 
by  the  dread  of  those  words  which  must  eventually  come.  What 
would  their  effect  be  ?  My  fear  made  a  coward  of  me.  I  told 
him  nothing,  and,  with  my  lips  still  sealed,  I  married.  At  last 
I  had  acquired  a  legal  title  to  the  country  of  my  mother — and 
with  it  the  devotion  and  companionship  of  the  man  I  loved. 

It  was  just  before  the  birth  of  my  small  daughter,  when  my 
husband  and  I  were  sitting  together  in  our  new  home  in  London, 
that  the  nagging  of  my  conscience  got  too  much  for  me.  Hiding 
my  head  on  his  shoulder,  my  heart  beating  like  a  sledge-hammer, 
I  blurted  out  the  truth. 

My  husband  staggered  away  from  me  as  though  he  had  been 
shot.  His  first  thought  was  not  for  me,  nor  for  himself,  but  for 
the  child  who  was  to  be  born  to  us. 

"  My  child,"  he  moaned.     "  My  child  may  be  coloured  !  " 

That  evening  remains  a  nightmare  in  my  memory.  He,  the 
fairest  of  men,  the  most  temperate,  turned  round  and  spurned 
me.  /  had  coloured  blood  in  my  veins.  It  did  not  count  that 
that  blood  was  century-old  stock,  fine,  noble  warrior  stock — 
it  did  not  count  that  Africa  and  my  father's  land  were  aeons  apart. 
He  went  away — out  of  my  life  for  ever. 

A  month  later  a  daughter  was  born  to  me.  She  was  Eurasian. 
And  so  the  fate  of  the  Half-Caste  has  pursued  me.  I,  who  have 
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the  fine  sensibilities  of  the  white,  am  banned  because,  sluggish 
in  my  veins,  a  thin  stream  of  Eastern  blood  mixes  with  that  of 
the  West. 

My  daughter  is  three  years  old.  She  and  I  live  in  one  room 
in  a  great  city,  eking  out  our  lonely  existence  as  best  we 
may.  Friends  we  have,  but  they  are  few,  for  I  have  deter- 
mined that  she  and  I  have  done  with  Eurasia.  That  she  may 
be  educated  among  English  girls  in  the  traditions  of  her  father 
and  of  her  outcast  mother,  I  am  saving  and  saving  such  money 
as  I  earn. 

Now,  under  thirty,  a  widow  and  a  mother,  I  have  a  life  without 
hope  before  me,  and,  even  yet,  among  the  men  I  meet,  those  come 
whose  eyes,  when  they  rest  on  me,  take  fire,  with  that  peculiar 
fire  I  learnt  to  recognise  in  Dockland,  and  they  murmur  to  each 
other  :  "  Look  !  The  beautiful  Eurasian  !  " 

We  are  branded  and  badged.  The  meeting  of  East  and  West 
in  us,  for  some  obscure  reason,  brings  its  slight  from  the  eyes  of 
the  world." 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

IN  'FRISCO'S  CHINATOWN  :  A  STORY  OF  THE  UNDERWORLD 
OF  AMERICA 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  underworld  life  of  mixed 
races  the  following  yarn,  an  actual  experience  of  her  own, 
was  told  me  by  a  young  actress,  intimate  friend  of  the  Irish 
girl  concerned,  who  married  into  the  American  Chinatown  of 
San  Francisco. 

"  Ten  years  ago  I  left  England  with  a  well-known  theatrical 
touring  company,  to  play  in  America. 

With  us  was  a  young  Irish  girl,  beautiful  and  spirited,  who  was 
trying  her  luck  on  the  stage  under  the  chaperonage  of  our  woman 
producer. 

The  girl  was  only  twenty-three,  of  gentle  birth,  accomplished, 
and  well-educated.  She  told  me  her  only  relative  was  her  father, 
a  confidential  clerk  to  a  Continental  firm.  She  herself  was  of 
that  type  that  succeeds  through  the  sheer  magnetism  of  her  own 
personality  in  anything  she  really  wants  to  do. 

She  had  no  very  particular  gift  for  the  stage  ;  her  voice  was 
but  average,  her  diction  by  no  means  faultless,  her  knowledge 
of  stage-craft  of  the  most  elementary — yet  she  "  got  over  " — 
the  audience  loved  her ;  picked  her  out  as  soon  as  she  appeared 
— and  when  the  curtain  fell  they  wanted  her  back. 

She  and  I,  through  a  likeness  of  tastes,  and  a  fellow  adventurous 
spirit,  immediately  became  firm  friends,  and  throughout  ten 
years  of  the  most  terrible  happenings  possible  to  imagine,  that 
feeling  of  friendship  continued,  separated  as  we  were. 

Last  year,  in  San  Francisco,  I  saw  her  again.  Olive  of  the 
sparkling  spirit  had  vanished  ;  in  her  place  stood  a  weary,  hardly 
recognisable  woman,  looking  ten  years  older  than  her  thirty- 
three  years,  with  the  heavy,  tired  eye-lids  and  the  clipped  speech, 
typical  of  the  Oriental. 

"  I  am  going  beyond  the  pale,"  she  drawled.  "  I'm  done  for, 
Violet — East  is  East  and  West  is  West — and  when  the  two  mingle 
you  become  a  thing  without  race." 
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It  is  the  drama  that  had  unfurled  itself  between  that  I  am 
going  to  describe  to  you,  from  my  own  part  in  it,  and  from  the 
terrible  story  told  to  me  by  the  woman  who  was  once  Olive  W . 


It  was  a  non-matinee  day.  Olive  and  I  had  determined  to  go 
down  from  the  heights  where  we  were  lodging  during  our  fort- 
night's "  run  "  in  'Frisco,  and  to  visit  the  Chinese  quarter. 

On  the  borders  of  Chinatown  proper,  just  after  you  get  out  of 
the  docks,  there  is  what  is  known  in  America  as  a  "  Chinese  Drug 
Store."  The  shop  is  more  like  an  Oriental  temple  than  a  store. 
It  is  a  glorified  chemist's,  where  all  sorts  of  wonderful  Chinese 
perfumes  and  cosmetics  are  obtainable,  in  addition  to  the  wares 
usually  found  in  chemist's  shops. 

The  proprietor  of  this  store,  which  was  entirely  run  by  China- 
men, was  an  Oriental  named  Nu-wa  Tung.  It  was  to  buy  some 
perfume  that  our  first  expedition  to  the  Oriental  quarter  was 
made  in  company  with  the  juvenile  lead  of  the  show.  We  were 
all  in  a  cheery  mood,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  courteous, 
anxious-to-please,  Chinese  shop  assistants. 

We  were  just  going  to  the  soda  fountain — it  was  a  very  hot 
day — when  a  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  store  opened,  and  a  China- 
man, taller,  better  dressed,  and  more  distinguished-looking  than 
the  rest,  stepped  out  and  stood  regarding  us  with  folded  arms. 
To  an  European  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  one  Chinaman 
from  another,  they  all  appear  so  much  alike.  But  this  man  stood 
out ;  I  should  know  his  face  among  a  thousand  were  I  to  see  him 
again  to-day.  Our  eyes  instinctively  turned  hi  his  direction  the 
moment  he  entered  the  shop.  He  bowed  the  slow,  deprecating 
bow  of  an  Oriental  host  towards  his  guests,  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  and  remained  watching  our  selection  through  half -closed, 
all-seeing  eyes.  Then  he  walked  slowly  forward,  took  the  ice- 
cream mixer  from  his  assistant's  hand,  and  with  his  languid  smile 
prepared  the  ices  we  had  ordered. 

"  I  am  honoured  by  your  visit  to  my  shop,"  he  said.  His 
English  was  perfect,  devoid  of  the  whining  intonation  associated 
with  the  Oriental,  but  with  a  slight  American  drawl. 

Learning  that  this  was  our  first  visit  to  Chinatown  he  con- 
stituted himself  our  guide,  taking  us  personally  through  the 
narrow,  winding  streets,  the  curio-bazaars  and  the  Oriental  shops. 

He  pointed  out  the  relics  of  old  Chinatown  on  sale  in  the 
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bazaars,  and  he  talked  in  a  well-informed,  cultured  way.  I 
noticed  that  Olive,  who  was  walking  next  to  our  self-constituted 
guide,  was  enthralled — hanging  on  his  every  word,  her  lovely 
eyes  fixed  on  the  man's  inscrutable  face. 

The  Chinese  stopped  suddenly  in  his  walk  and  stood  regarding 
a  row  of  newly  erected  bungalows  quizzically. 

"  Chinatown  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  A  good  imitation,  rebuilt 
in  very  short  time  after  the  earthquake,  you  see,  ladies,  but  it 
isn't  the  Chinatown  of  six  years  ago.  Old  Chinatown  still  exists 
—but  it  is  out  of  sight — under  the  new  town.  If  it  would  interest 
you,  would  you  honour  my  home  with  your  company  for  some 
rest  and  refreshment  before  you  leave  ?  There  you  shall  see  a 
corner  of  old  Chinatown." 

He  paused,  turning  courteously  towards  the  juvenile  lead — 
waiting.  We  assented  in  chorus,  and  Billy,  now  thoroughly 
caught  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  replied  that  we  should  be 
delighted. 

Had  we  only  known  what  that  conventional  hospitality  was 
going  to  lead  to  !  To  two  high-spirited  girls  and  a  lad,  unversed 
in  the  ways  of  the  Orient,  the  adventure  was  delightful — we  had 
no  patience  with  warnings — no  thought  of  to-morrow — and  the 
idea  of  plunging  into  the  antiquities  of  old  Chinatown,  from  the 
modern,  superficial  atmosphere  of  an  American  touring  company, 
thoroughly  appealed  to  all  of  us.  We  went  back  to  the  drug  store. 

With  a  sharp  direction  spoken  in  Chinese  to  one  of  the  assistants 
at  the  soda  fountain,  Nu-wa  Tung  threw  open  the  door  at  the 
back  of  the  counter  through  which  he  had  first  entered,  and 
stood  aside. 

"  Be  pleased  to  step  in,"  he  said. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  dimly  lit  passage,  with  heavy  curtains 
at  the  end  and  a  flight  of  stairs  just  visible  beyond.  Down  these 
stairs  we  followed  our  guide,  and  through  a  second  pair  of  curtains 
of  rich  silk  damask.  Then  we  came  to  a  huge  low-ceilinged  room, 
which  must  have  been  originally  intended  for  a  cellar. 

The  walls,  painted  a  dark  blood-red,  were  hung  with  Chinese 
tapestries,  panels,  and  embroideries.  Low  divans,  with  great 
cushions  of  silk  in  every  conceivable  shade,  lined  the  walls.  There 
were  black  cushions  on  the  floor,  rush  mats,  and  here  and  there 
small  lacquer  tables  of  exquisite  design.  A  couple  of  huge 
screens  in  the  opposite  corner  almost  cut  off  the  rest  of  the  room 
from  our  sight. 
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There  were  black  Chinese  statues,  and  dominating  all,  a 
grotesque  and  leering  god  before  which  joss  sticks,  throwing  out 
a  heavy,  drowsy  sort  of  perfume,  were  burning.  The  whole  room 
was  dimly  lit  by  weird,  hanging  lamps  that  took  the  form  of 
mystic  Oriental  animals. 

An  involuntary  exclamation  escaped  us  at  the  queerness  of  this 
exotic  scene  in  such  startling  contrast  with  the  modern  shop  and 
sunlit  street  above.  I  turned  to  Olive.  She  and  the  Chinaman 
were  standing  looking  at  each  other.  He  was  noting  the  effect 
of  the  place  on  her. 

"  You  like  my  home  ?  "  he  asked.  She  didn't  answer.  She 
gazed  round  her  spell-bound,  like  an  awestruck  child.  He  turned 
his  attention  instantly  to  me. 

"  It  is  wonderful !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Wonderful — and  unexpected.' 

Looking  back  on  it  all,  I  wonder  that  I,  who  was  three 
years  older  than  Olive,  and  vastly  older  in  experience,  was  not 
struck  by  the  sinister  magnetism  that  lay  behind  the  perfect 
decorum  of  that  man's  attitude — that  I  didn't  grasp  what  an 
effect  that  repressed  deference  and  mysterious  charm  of  manner 
would  have  on  this  child  on  whom  his  attention  was  centred  so 
subtly. 

I  who  had  often  pulled  Olive  up  in  a  friendly  way  for  flirting 
with  harmless  boys  in  our  company,  never  gave  a  thought  to  the 
growing  attraction  between  our  Chinese  host  and  the  pretty 
Irish  girl. 

He  showed  us  his  treasures  ;  he  showed  us  marvellous  centuries- 
old  Oriental  books,  ornaments,  and  richly  carved  ivory  curios. 
He  spoke  to  us  of  the  life  of  Chinatown. 

Presently  a  servant,  silent  and  self-effacing,  brought  tea  on 
a  lacquer  tray,  and  placed  it  on  a  small  table  before  his  master, 
bowed,  and  withdrew  as  noiselessly  as  he  had  come. 

At  tea  I  sat  opposite  that  inscrutable,  almond-eyed  face,  and 
studied  it.  If  a  Chinese  can  be  judged  handsome  by  Western 
standards,  this  man  was  handsome.  He  was  tall  for  an  Oriental, 
lissom  and  graceful ;  his  face  was  lean,  the  skin  tightly  stretched 
over  the  high  cheek-bones,  his  black  eyes  the  most  pathetic  and 
fathomless  things  I  have  ever  gazed  on. 

He  had  long  fingers  tinted  like  old  ivory,  on  one  of  which  a 
single  emerald  blazed,  and  his  kimono  of  black  embroidered  satin, 
with  its  high  collar,  made  the  exact  setting  that  head  required. 
He  wore  no  pigtail — his  hair  was  brushed  back  and  parted  in 
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European  fashion.  His  mouth  was  not  thin-lipped,  as  most 
Oriental  mouths  are,  but  was  pale  and  full,  as  to  the  under-lip, 
twisted  and  whimsical,  the  corners  turning  down  in  a  direct  dip. 
No  one  spoke  much  but  himself.  His  stories  of  old  China  were 
so  enthralling  that,  without  the  slightest  self-assertion  he  held 
the  floor — and  we  listened  engrossed. 

Had  Nu-wa  Tung  been  an  European  I  should  have  set  him  down 
as  a  cultured,  travelled,  and  well-bred  man  of  tremendous  charm 
of  personality — the  sort  of  man  who  raises  his  finger  and  gets 
what  he  wants.  As  it  was,  I  put  him  down  as  a  Chinese — the 
essential  part  of  a  very  pleasant  adventure  to  be  forgotten  with 
the  return  to  civilisation. 

When  we  rose  to  go  Nu-wa  Tung  rose  also.  He  conducted 
us  to  the  door  with  easy  courtesy,  bowed  over  our  hands,  and, 
when  he  said  good-bye  to  Olive,  held  her  fingers  for  a  second 
between  his  own.  I  noticed  that  she  was  very  pale,  and,  if  I 
thought  about  it  at  all,  put  the  fact  down  to  the  heat  of  the  under- 
ground room. 

"  You  will  come  again  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

Next  night  was  Tuesday.  We  had  opened  on  the  Monday, 
and  our  visit  to  Chinatown  had  been  on  the  first  day  of  our  arrival. 

In  the  third  row  of  the  stalls,  in  immaculate  evening  dress, 
looking  wholly  civilised  and  essentially  the  well-bred  man  of  the 
world,  sat  Nu-wa  Tung. 

On  the  third  night  he  was  there — and  on  the  fourth.  Olive 
and  I  were  room-mates.  She  came  up  after  supper  with  an 
armful  of  orchids  and  a  languid,  far-away  expression. 

"  Nu-wa  Tung  was  there  again,"  she  said.  "  I  saw  him. 
He  sent  me  these — and  he  wrote  to  me." 

"  So  !     What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  wants  us  to  go  and  see  him  again." 

I  laughed. 

"  And  I'm  going " 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  want  to." 

That  headstrong,  obstinate  expression  I  knew  so  well  crept 
into  her  face.  For  the  first  time  a  doubt  flashed  across  my  mind 
blinding  in  its  unexpectedness. 

"  Olive  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

GB 
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"  I'm  going  to  see  him,"  returned  Olive.  "  I  must  see  him, 
and  you'd  much  better  come  with  me,  because  I  won't  be  answer- 
able for  the  consequences  if  you  don't  I  " 

"  But,  Olive " 

"  I'm  obsessed  with  him.  I  simply  can't  think  of  anything 
but  Chinatown  and  him.  Oh,  I  know  it  sounds  absurd,  but  do 
you  know  I  really  think  I  couldn't  go  through  my  part  now  if  he 
were  to  miss  being  in  front  one  night." 

"  But,  do  you  realise  what  it  means — an  educated  white  girl 
and  a  Chinese  shopkeeper.  Do  you  realise  that  if  you  are  seen 
together  you  will  have  every  white  person  up  against  you  ?  You 
can't  be  serious." 

"  I  realise  everything.  If  the  management  knew  they  would 
push  me  out  at  once.  Where  it's  going  to  lead  to  I  don't  know. 
It  may  go  off  in  a  day  or  two,  but  for  the  moment  I  must  see  him  ; 
its  absolutely  imperative." 

What  to  do?     Olive  always  got  her  way.     It  might  be  just 

a  childish  infatuation  which  would  quickly  pass,  it  might  be 

My  thoughts  were  a  chaos.     One  thing  was  certain,  if  Olive  went 
alone  to  Chinatown,  might  heaven  help  her. 

The  sequel  was  as  obvious  as  it  was  tragic.  Day  after  day 
we  went  together  during  that  awful  fortnight  to  the  drug-store 
by  the  dock-side.  Day  after  day  we  took  tea  with  the  Chinaman 
in  his  underground  home.  Day  after  day  those  two  behaved 
with  perfect  conventionality  and  decorum,  and  day  after  day  I 
watched  the  girl's  passion  fanned  to  flame.  How  could  I  inter- 
vene? Knowing  Olive  I  realised  that  the  interference  of  a 
third  party  was  likely  to  bring  things  to  a  head  rather  than  to 
mitigate  them. 

I  had  extracted  a  promise  from  her  that  she  would  not  see  the 
Chinese  alone.  I  was  banking  entirely  on  this  infatuation  being 
a  thing  of  an  idle  moment,  to  end  with  our  coming  departure  from 
the  town.  I  counted  the  hours  to  run  before  the  end  of  that 
appalling  fortnight.  I  was  fond  of  Olive. 

As  to  Nu-wa  Tung  himself,  he  gave  me  absolutely  no  excuse 
for  expostulating  with  him.  Not  by  the  smallest  intonation  or 
gesture  did  he  give  me  to  suppose  that  he  returned  the  kid's 
passion.  His  behaviour  was  that  of  a  perfectly  composed  host 
towards  honoured  guests  from  another  nation.  Never  did  he 
suggest  meeting  Olive  and  myself  anywhere  but  in  that  unfre- 
quented part  of  Chinatown,  except  it  were  f or  a  "  picnic  a  trois  " 
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in  the  country,  where  no  European  was  likely  to  be.  With 
instinctive  tact  he  seemed  to  realise  that  we  must  not  be  seen 
with  him.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  eve  of  our  departure  from  San  Francisco.  Olive 
was  hollow-eyed  and  silent. 

"  We  are  going  to-morrow." 

"  I  know." 

"  You  have  got  over  your  Chinaman  ?  "  There  was  a  sub- 
conscious note  of  sarcasm  in  my  tones,  I'm  afraid. 

"  Perhaps." 

"  You  don't  mind  leaving  him  ?  I  hoped  it  would  turn  out 
like  this." 

"  Perhaps  not." 

I  watched  her  closely  throughout  that  night's  performance.  In 
the  dressing-room  she  was  silent  and  more  thoughtful.  I  said 
to  her  once : 

"  You  aren't  going  to  do  anything  stupid,  little  girl  ?  " 

Her  brilliant  smile,  whimsical  and  radiant,  burst  forth : 

"  What  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  do  ?  "  she  asked.  She  had 
evaded  me,  but  somehow  I  felt  reassured.  .  .  . 

Next  day  Olive  disappeared  from  the  company. 

It  was  ten  years  later  that  I  heard  the  real  sequel  from  the  lips 
of  Olive  Nu-wa  Tung. 


"  I  knew  the  company  was  moving  on  the  day  I  disappeared," 
she  said. 

I  went  to  Miss (the  producer)  on  the  morning  the  company 

was  starting,  and  I  told  her  that  I  felt  seedy  and  rotten,  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  let  Edna  play  my  part  for  the  next  fortnight 
while  I  stayed  on  hi  'Frisco  and  had  a  rest. 

Miss was  such  a  dear.  I  knew  she'd  consent — I  really 

did  look  ill  with  the  strain — and  I  was  completely  unbalanced 
as  a  result  of  that  awful  craving  to  be  with  Nu-wa  Tung.  Violet, 
you  blame  me — everyone  blames  me — and  the  shock  of  it  killed 
my  poor  old  father — but  if  you  could  realise  what  that  man 
meant  to  me — the  call  his  personality  made  to  me,  irresistible, 
insistent,  though  we  had  never  spoken  a  single  intimate  word  to 
one  another  1 

When  you  went  on,  I  stayed  at  the  apartment  and  waited, 
rather  dazed,  for  something  to  happen.  Insistently  that  voice 
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from  Chinatown  was  calling — and  I  waited  for  it  to  command. 
The  following  day  a  note  was  brought  to  me.  It  consisted  of 
one  word. 

"  Come !  " 

I  went,  reckless  and  careless  of  every  horror  that  might  lie 
before  me.  I  went  to  Chinatown,  and  was  shown  into  the  same 
cellar  where  you,  Billy,  and  I  first  met  Chi.  ("  Chi  "  is  a  Chinese 
word  meaning  "  passion."  It  was  a  nick-name  by  which  Nu-wa 
Tung  was  known  to  his  wife.) 

For  the  first  tune  Nu-wa  Tung  and  I  were  alone.  In  a  tumult 
of  emotions,  fear,  love,  and  mystery,  I  went  straight  up  to  him, 
and  said : 

"  I  have  come." 

He  didn't  answer,  but  simply  took  my  hands  and  drew  me 
slowly  into  his  arms. 

Yellow- White  liaisons  are  always  supposed  to  be  miserable 
from  the  first,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  for  a  long  time  after  I 
went  to  him,  Chi  and  I  were  supremely  happy.  I  honestly  believe 
that  he  was  in  love  with  me  as  I  was  with  him.  There  was  nothing 
he  would  not  do  for  me. 

I  wrote  to  Miss ,  told  her  that  I  was  ill  and  miserable  and 

tired  of  stage  life,  and  that  I  was  going  to  break  my  contract, 
and  go  to  friends  in  Arkansas  until  I  could  get  back  to  England. 
I  begged  her  not  to  take  action  on  my  breach  of  contract,  and 
left  the  letter  with  one  of  Chi's  servants  to  be  posted  the  day 
before  I  was  to  rejoin  the  Company.  Chi  even  gave  me  the  address 
of  a  friend  in  Arkansas  to  enclose  in  my  letter,  and  I  sent  a  letter 

to  be  forwarded  by  this  friend  to  Miss announcing  my  safe 

arrival. 

All  this,  of  course,  was  arranged  by  Chi.  Then  we  travelled 
separately  and  on  different  days  to  New  York,  that  we  might 
be  out  of  the  way  should  you,  Violet,  tell  them  of  your  suspicions 
and  set  things  in  motion  to  get  me  back. 

Up  to  that  time  no  one  had  any  suspicions  about  us.  I  was 
still  sleeping  under  the  roof  I  was  expected  to  be  under — 
supposedly  spending  my  days  down  by  the  sea  for  the  good  of 
my  health. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  even  if  the  authorities  could  not  force 
me  to  leave  Chi  and  ship  me  home,  either  on  the  strength  of  the 
broken  contract  or  of  my  being  the  mistress  of  a  Chinese,  Chi 
and  I  decided  to  disappear. 
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It  was  to  the  house  of  a  Chinese  friend  of  his  in  New  York  that 
a  white  girl  and  a  tall  yellow  man  travelled  separately  at  the  end 
of  that  second  week,  and  it  was  from  that  same  house  that  they 
emerged  so  changed  as  to  be  unrecognisable. 

The  man  had  his  hair  cut  Chinese  fashion.  Once  more  he 
wore  a  pigtail,  and  on  his  upper  lip  was  a  long  drooping 
moustache  ;  his  clothes  had  been  replaced  by  the  sombre  kimono 
of  the  Chinese  artisan. 

As  for  the  woman,  she  was  no  longer  white.  Her  face  was 
stained  the  same  colour  as  his,  her  deep-brown  eyes  had  had  their 
low  brows  shaven  and  surmounted  by  the  narrow,  straight  brow 
of  the  Chinese,  her  dark  hair  was  still  darker  and  dressed  Oriental 
fashion. 

The  man  was  Chi,  the  woman  was  myself. 

But  when  we  were  alone  in  our  room  in  the  New  York  China- 
town, Chi  would  make  me  take  the  stain  off  and  let  down  my 
hair.  My  fair  skin,  so  white  by  contrast  to  his  own,  gave  him 
endless  delight. 

He  would  sit  for  hours  gazing  at  me,  uttering  tender  meaningless 
love-words  in  Chinese.  Those  early  days  of  ours  were  filled  with 
colour  and  fragrance.  Day  by  day  my  own  infatuation  grew.  I 
was  mad  for  him,  and  he  for  me. 

I  became  obsessed  by  the  idea  that  I  must  keep  him  against 
everybody  for  myself  alone.  The  thought  of  marriage  came  to 
me.  Looking  back  it  seems  to  me  that  these  obsessions  must 
have  had  their  fountain  head  in  my  lover's  own  brain — that  the 
first  mad  passion  which  drew  me  to  him  was  a  telepathic  trans- 
mission of  his  own  passion  for  me,  for  I  was  a  young,  unsophis- 
ticated girl  when  he  first  came  into  my  life. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  he  who  first  suggested  that  we  should  marry, 
while  we  were  still  in  New  York.  And  in  the  underground  vault, 
similar  to,  but  less  beautifully  appointed  than,  our  own  home  hi 
San  Francisco,  that  strange  ceremony  took  place. 

To  this  day  I  don't  know  whether  that  marriage  was  legal, 
even  under  Chinese  law.  The  arrangements  were  left  to  Chi, 
who  either  represented  me  as  a  Chinese  woman,  or  employed  a 
bogus  priest,  faking  the  whole  ceremony  to  deceive  me.  In 
either  event  a  Chinese  priest  arrived,  gorgeously  arrayed,  and 
Chi's  friends  sat  round  in  a  circle,  and  a  sumptuous  feast  was 
prepared.  A  document  was  given  to  both  of  us  to  sign,  and 
with  due  pomp  and  ceremony,  after  a  long  invocation  in  Chinese 
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to  which  I  listened,  responding  with  monosyllables  Chi  had  told 
me  to  use  when  the  priest  addressed  me,  we  were  pronounced 
man  and  wife. 

I  remember  the  "  priest "  looking  round  the  circle  for  our 
parents  (no  Chinese  marry  without  their  parents'  consent),  and 
I  remember  an  altercation.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  the 
papers  he  produced  were  to  prove  that  we  were  both  orphans, 
but  whether  this,  also,  was  a  clever  piece  of  pre-arranged  acting 
I  have  never  found  out. 

A  month  later,  still  hi  our  disguises,  we  returned  to  San 
Francisco.  The  drug  store  had  gone.  In  its  place  stood  an 
Oriental  bazaar,  full  of  strange  and  beautiful  art  treasures.  We 
walked  from  the  station  to  a  part  of  Chinatown  that  was  strange 
to  me,  and  there,  in  response  to  Chi's  knock,  we  were  received  by 
his  former  assistant  and  taken  into  our  new  home. 

Chi  took  an  almost  childish  delight  in  returning  into  the  midst 
of  the  searchers — in  moving  unrecognised  amongst  them — but 
he  impressed  on  me  the  necessity  for  caution.  For  over  nine 
years  we  remained  in  that  house,  never  going  out  of  Chinatown 
unless  we  left  'Frisco  for  a  holiday,  and  rarely  leaving  our  under- 
ground home  for  long  at  a  time. 

During  the  first  year  we  were  together  I  never  saw  Chi  under 
the  influence  of  drugs.  For  a  year  we  lived  for  each  other — a 
tender,  passionate,  wonderful  life. 

It  was  just  about  twelve  months  after  our  marriage  that  I 
first  noticed  a  change  hi  him.  The  worship  and  reverence  of  his 
attitude  were  less  noticeable.  He  became  more  exacting,  and 
then  one  day  he  stayed  out  from  morning  till  late  at  night  without 
an  explanation. 

He  was  silent  and  morose  when  he  returned.  I  said  nothing. 
I  regarded  occasional  opium  bouts  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
Oriental  life.  Funnily  enough,  curious  and  adventurous  as  I 
was,  I  had  never  experienced  the  desire  to  try  opium  myself. 

Perhaps  I  feared  it.  The  awakening  from  my  dream  of  happi- 
ness happened  in  rapid  stages — even  then,  had  I  realised  the  full 
horror  which  lay  before  me,  I  think  I  could  have  broken  loose 
from  the  infatuation  still  so  strong  in  me. 

Chi  became  subtly  cruel  without  physical  violence.  He  used 
to  taunt  me,  and  make  pin-pricks  on  my  susceptible  heart, 
watching  the  pain  he  caused  me  with  veiled  amusement.  Another 
tune  he  would  repent  and  treat  me  like  a  hurt  child,  and  a  return 
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to  the  old  wonderful  love  would  erase  the  memory  of  that  sting. 

After  a  further  year  the  whole  story  of  my  disappearance 
reached  my  friends  in  Europe.  Knowing  my  character  and 
headstrong  personality,  and  the  matter  of  the  broken  contract 
having  been  amicably  settled,  they  made  no  attempt  to  force  me 
to  return,  but  bombarded  me  with  heartrending  letters  pointing 
out  the  social  suicide  I  was  committing.  They  entreated  me  to 
leave  at  once  for  Europe,  when  they  would  hush  up  the  whole  matter, 
and  help  me  to  forget.  But  it  was  no  use — I  couldn't  leave  Chi. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year  I  was  living  openly  as  the  wife 
of  Nu-wa  Tung.  My  story  had  got  round  the  town,  and  though 
I  still  wore  Chinese  dress,  many  people  recognised  me  in  the 
streets.  Sometimes  I  used  to  get  a  longing  for  the  companion- 
ship of  my  own  race. 

I  saw  no  one  but  Chi  and  his  men  servants.  The  Chinese 
women  in  the  colony  neither  understood  nor  liked  me.  My  life 
was  very  lonely,  and  with  the  object  of  surrounding  myself  with 
white  people,  even  unknown  white  people  (for  none  of  them  would 
know  me  now  that  my  story  was  common  property),  I  persuaded 
Chi  to  let  me  open  an  English  tea  shop  in  the  heart  of  Chinatown. 

The  idea  was  a  novelty  and  caught  on  at  once.  White  tourists 
used  to  flock  there,  partly  to  refresh  themselves,  partly  to  see 
me.  But  within  a  few  months  of  starting  the  enterprise  I  closed 
down.  My  private  life  had  by  this  time  become  such  as  to 
preclude  my  taking  an  interest  in  anything — also,  I  was  going 
to  have  a  child. 

The  real  tragedy  of  my  life  among  the  Yellow  people  started 
two  years  after  my  "  marriage  "  to  Nu-wa  Tung.  I  suppose 
it  is  inexplicable  to  you  that,  throughout  the  awful  suffering 
that  followed,  my  infatuation  for  Chi  endured.  His  cruelty 
was  at  first  so  subtle  and  refined  ;  and  even  afterwards,  when  he 
was  ill-treating  and  humiliating  me  openly,  the  fascination  of  his 
personality  was  strong  upon  me.  Finally,  when  my  love  for 
him  had  turned  to  terror  and  hatred,  there  was  the  lure  of  the 
drug,  which  I  could  only  get  through  him. 

Chi  had  told  me  openly  that  he  was  addicted  to  opium.  He 
told  me  that  it  was  as  much  part  of  a  Chinese  life  as  cigarette 
smoking  was  with  my  race. 

So  far,  however,  his  bouts  had  been  few  and  far  between,  owing 
probably  to  the  fact  that  he  was  careful  not  to  shock  my  European 
susceptibilities.  He  had  never  brought  his  drugging  into  our  home. 
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One  day  I  went  into  the  main  room  to  find  Chi.  There  on  the 
lacquer  table  stood  what  I  recognised  as  an  opium  pipe.  Still 
smoking,  and  lying  back  in  his  chair,  a  fixed,  far-away  look  on 
his  face,  was  Chi.  I  couldn't  rouse  him.  I  called  his  servant. 

"  Leave,"  he  counselled  me,  "  leave — him  better  soon." 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  my  Chinese  husband  in  the 
opium  trance.  I  sat  and  watched  him — my  love  battled  with  a 
sort  of  contemptuous  nausea,  my  longing  to  mother  him  and  make 
him  better  overcoming  the  growing  realisation  of  the  terrible 
numbing  effect  of  this  Eastern  drug  which  makes  logs  of  living  men. 

All  night  he  stayed  in  his  chair  thus,  while  I  sat  beside  him 
alternately  dozing  and  starting  to  consciousness. 

In  the  morning  I  roused  him.  He  was  stupid  and  dopy.  The 
events  which  followed  crowded  together ;  they  happened  in 
avalanches  as  the  outstanding  events  of  life  generally  do. 

The  drug-craving,  intensified  by  months  of  abstinence  on  my 
account,  descended  on  him  with  renewed  force.  He  confessed 
passionately  to  me  that  he  could  keep  away  from  opium  no  longer 
— anyhow  for  the  time  being.  He  confessed  to  me  that  it  was 
his  urgent  wish  that  he  and  I  should  once  taste  the  ecstacy  of  the 
drug  together,  and  I,  in  my  infatuation  and  wish  to  satisfy  his 
every  desire,  smoked  with  him  on  the  following  night. 

Terrible,  wonderful  night  !  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  me.  I  smoked.  I  followed  his  wishes  as  I  had  always 
done,  and,  locked  hi  his  arms,  I  sank  for  the  first  time  into  the 
trance  of  that  fiendish  slave-driver — opium.  After  that,  night 
by  night,  while  the  grip  of  need  was  on  him,  he  placed  the  pipe 
between  my  lips. 

I  think  now  that,  before  he  himself  was  rendered  unconscious 
by  the  effects  of  those  slow-acting  fumes,  the  sight  of  a  white 
woman  smoking  gave  him  a  sensation  of  power,  mixed  with  the 
loss  of  that  reverence  he  had  had  for  my  difference  from  himself. 

It  may  have  been  the  acquiescence  in  the  strength  of  my  love 
for  him,  to  this  desire  of  his,  that  lost  for  me  the  race-prestige 
which  had  always  stood  as  an  agent,  working  for  the  beautifying 
of  a  terrible  love. 

Quickly  the  hold  of  opium  took  its  grip  of  me,  and  my  husband 
took  advantage  of  the  fact.  In  those  periods  between  our  bouts 
of  smoking,  when,  heady  and  nervous,  we  were  in  our  right 
senses,  Chi  was  a  capricious  lover.  I  thought  I  had  gained 
another  hold  on  his  emotions  by  joining  him  in  this  vice  of  his — 
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you  must  remember  I  was  wholly  unbalanced  by  my  life  in  China- 
town— and  I  was  momentarily  satisfied. 

I  told  him  about  our  coming  child. 

It  was  then  that  his  true  character  came  to  light.  He  was 
furious.  Without  bluster,  without  raising  his  tones,  he  rapped 
out  his  displeasure.  The  thought  of  my  coming  motherhood 
constituted  itself  a  barrier  between  us — a  thing  not  to  be  referred 
to  ;  a  disgrace  to  myself. 

One  day  he  led  me  hi  front  of  the  long  mirror  which  hung  in 
the  living-room.  I  was  in  neglige".  My  hair  was  falling  about 
my  shoulders  in  waving  masses,  and  the  stain  I  wore  with  my 
Chinese  dress  during  the  daytime  had  been  rubbed  off. 

We  gazed  into  the  glass  side  by  side.  His  face  showed  yellow 
and  shiny  beside  the  whiteness  of  my  own. 

"  Look  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  Look  !  The  difference.  The  East 
and  the  West !  What's  this  child  of  yours,  a  mixture  of  the  two, 
going  to  be  ?  Nothing  !  Raceless  !  Accepted  neither  by  Yellow 
nor  by  White.  He  will  be  a  half-caste — the  most  evaded  thing 
in  this  most  intolerant  world.  Your  child  will  be  despised !  " 

In  terror  I  began  to  see  the  whole  meaning  of  the  social  barrage 
between  East  and  West. 

Chi  taunted  me  about  the  child  that  was  going  to  be  born  to 
me.  Day  by  day  his  fury  at  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  father 
seemed  to  grow.  I  can  hardly  describe  to  you  the  impression 
that  his  description  of  the  life  awaiting  my  half-caste  baby  created 
on  my  overwrought  mind. 

Quietly,  insinuatingly,  he  brought  home  to  me  the  position  of 
the  child  of  two  races  ;  how  the  "  Half -Caste  "  would  be  cold- 
shouldered  by  both  races  to  which  he  had  a  claim. 

It  was  when  I  had  been  nearly  three  years  with  Nu-wa  Tung 
that  my  baby  was  born.  Dead. 

I  had  been  drugging  heavily  with  Chi.  With  the  death  of  my 
child  the  bottom  seemed  to  have  fallen  out  of  my  world — and 
nothing  mattered.  I  had  unconsciously  counted  on  that  poor 
little  mortal  more  than  I  realised  to  drag  me  somehow  from  the 
mud  into  which  I  was  rapidly  slipping. 

From  the  day  my  child  was  buried  Chi's  attitude  towards  me 
changed — he  was  once  more  the  adulating,  passionate  lover,  utterly 
absorbed  in  myself — but  it  was  the  love  of  the  Orient  for  the  Orient 
— a  fierce,  violent  love,  with  the  worship  of  Yellow  for  White  gone. 

We  drugged  together.    He  had  by  now  resorted  to  the  wiles 
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and  subtleties  of  his  race  for  holding  me  to  him.  He  wanted  me, 
and  he  meant  to  keep  me.  He  went  about  it  in  the  way  a  man 
goes  when  he  realises  a  woman  to  be  wildly  infatuated  with  him, 
and  realises  that  nothing  he  can  do  is  likely  to  have  any  other 
effect  than  to  intensify  that  passion. 

When  I  looked  in  my  glass  I  saw  that  the  Irish  woman  of  three 
years  ago  was  rapidly  vanishing.  My  eyes  were  assuming  that 
sleepy,  what-does-it-matter  fatalistic  expression  of  the  Orient. 
My  face  filled  out,  was  becoming  rounded,  licentious,  bloated. 
When  I  saw  that  Chinese  woman  hi  the  glass  I  hardly  recognised 
Olive  W ,  of  the  theatrical  company. 

For  six  more  years,  through  every  indignity,  every  horror, 
indescribable  and  unthinkable  to  an  European,  I  remained  with 
Nu-wa  Tung.  After  a  time  my  racial  superiority  seemed  to 
irritate  him.  That  whiteness  that  had  drawn  him  to  me  formed 
a  subject  for  his  taunts  and  recriminations.  He  took  a  savage 
delight  in  humiliating  my  race  before  his  race. 

I  realised  that  the  pathetic  "  misunderstood  "  Oriental  I  had 
loved  was  a  being  of  the  past — yet  the  man's  sway  still  held  over  me. 

Chinese  used  to  flock  to  our  home  during  the  last  of  our  years 
together  ;  that  home  which  had  once  been  cleared  as  a  sanctuary 
for  our  love.  Nu-wa  Tung  wanted  his  own  people — he  got  them. 
He  made  me  wait  on  them  with  the  delicacies  I  had  prepared  for 
their  entertainment.  He  made  me  eat  the  dust  at  their  feet, 
and  his  cruelties,  so  subtle,  seemed  to  make  him  love  me  the  more 
when  we  were  alone.  He  knew  I  was  heartbroken  at  the  death 
of  my  child,  and  he  laughed  and  joked  about  the  happy  release 
in  the  circle  of  his  friends. 

I  had  entered  his  household  in  the  character  of  revered  wife — 
I  left  an  unsatisfactory  mistress. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  room  was  filled  with  Chinese,  and 
the  atmosphere  thick  with  smoke,  Nu-Wa  Tung  made  me  dance , 
in  transparent  draperies,  the  Oriental  dances  he  had  taught  me, 
for  the  pleasure  of  his  guests.  Where  the  stain  from  my  disguised 
face  ended  the  whiteness  of  my  own  skin  shone  forth.  He  drew 
his  friends'  attention  to  me — and  his  voice,  sarcastic  and  with  a 
mixture  of  desire  and  hatred,  reaches  me  still. 

"  Chinese  face,"  he  laughed,  "  and  white  body.  Hell !  So 
it  is  with  her  temperament." 

He  had  watched  with  a  fiendish  delight  the  growing  infatuation 
of  a  senile  old  Chinaman  among  his  guests,  whose  eyes  had  watched 
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me  as  a  hawk  watches  its  prey,  throughout  that  awful  per- 
formance. He  didn't  upbraid  him  ;  he  watched  with  silent 
amusement ;  and  when  the  old  man  put  out  an  emaciated  hand  to 
touch  my  draperies  he  laughed  outright.  I  ran  from  the  floor 
crying — and  my  husband  hurried  after  me  into  our  bedroom, 
and  caught  me  in  his  arms,  all  that  glory  which  had  first  drawn 
me  to  him  rushing  back  to  his  lips,  in  miraculous  contrast. 

By  this  time  I  lived  for  two  things — drugs  and  love.  I  got 
both.  I  got  both  to  such  surfeit  that  even  I,  temperamental  and 
wild  as  I  had  become,  was  satisfied. 

When  I  took  part  in  his  own  vices,  he  seemed  to  love  me  the 
more  for  the  human  frailty  that  my  abnegation  gave  me  in  his 
eyes — that  was  what  first  made  me  take  to  opium.  Afterwards 
it  was  opium  that  gripped  me  and  held  me  in  its  own  terrible 
strength  quite  apart  from  my  lover. 

Whenever  Chi  wanted  something  from  me  that  I  was  unwilling 
to  give  him  it  was  the  withholding  of  the  drug  which  had  become 
so  necessary  to  me  that  made  me  give  in,  and  he  would  say  to 
me,  "  Do  as  I  wish  or  you  shall  not  smoke." 

It  is  difficult  for  any  European  to  grasp  the  mixture  of  love 
and  hatred  in  that  relationship  of  ours.  I  was  conscious  that, 
with  my  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  Oriental  ways  and  habits, 
Chi's  sensual  love  for  me  grew,  as  his  veneration  waned.  He 
wanted  me  to  become  Oriental,  yet  the  more  Oriental  I  became 
the  more  he  despised  me. 

It  is  difficult  also  to  put  into  words  that  terrible,  enduring 
attraction  that  he  had  for  me.  I  feared  only  one  thing — that  he 
should  tire  of  me.  In  the  interest  of  holding  him  to  me  I  would 
do  any  thing  he  wished,  always  with  that  nightmare  dread  before  me. 

Having  known  me  both  as  a  white  woman  and  as  an  Eastern, 
made  of  me  a  drug-fiend  as  inveterate  as  himself,  Nu-wa  Tung 
tired  of  me — slowly,  veiledly  and  subtly,  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  I  was  a  cast-off  toy. 

He  was  no  longer  interested — no  longer  curious  to  see  how  I 
would  "  pan  out,"  and  he  turned  elsewhere.  My  power  was  dead. 

Passionately  I  entreated  him  to  stay  with  me.  Cleverly  he 
showed  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  go.  He  would  withhold  that 
necessary  opium  pipe  for  days  on  end,  till  I,  crazed  for  need  of 
the  drug,  would  give  hi  to  some  unthinkable  caprice  of  his,  and 
then  he  would  tell  me  how  I  loved  him — how  I  should  need 
him  and  his  opium  when  I  was  "  thrown  out." 
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He  was  living  with  other  women  (that  I  knew),  and  in  the 
wildness  of  my  jealousy  I  injured  his  arm,  so  that  he  had  to  wear 
it  in  a  sling  for  some  days.  I  could  have  killed  him  rather  than 
that  he  should  leave  my  arms  for  those  of  another  woman. 

My  days  and  nights  were  spent  in  the  torture  of  unrequited 
love,  and  of  withheld  drugs.  He  told  me  openly  that  he  wanted 
me  to  go.  Dignity,  self-respect,  everything,  pointed  to  my  going. 
Yet  I  stayed.  For  a  year  I  stayed  on,  hanging  to  that  man  who 
had  drugged  my  soul.  When  he  beckoned  laconically,  I  came  as 
a  whipped  dog  comes  to  lick  its  master's  hand.  When  he  spurned 
me  I  lay  in  mortal  agony.  For  twelve  months  this  went  on. 

He  would  dole  out  love  and  drugs  as  one  who  would  confer  a 
favour — and  I  would  accept  gratefully. 

Then  came  the  crisis.  I  returned  from  shopping  one  day  to 
find  a  Chinese  girl  lying  on  the  divan  in  our  living-room.  I 
greeted  her  as  a  child  friend  of  my  husband's.  I  was  as  sweet 
to  her  as  an  English  hostess  would  be  to  her  husband's  little  niece. 

Then,  in  a  scene  that  for  my  countrymen  and  women  I  can't 
describe,  I  discovered  that  the  child  was  my  husband's  mistress. 
She  was  there,  in  my  house,  in  that  capacity. 

She  stayed.  And  I  stayed.  Had  I  anything  left  in  me  of  the 
European  I  should  blush,  but  I  have  not.  That  child  handed  me 
the  opium-pipe,  and,  gratefully  eager,  I  took  it. 

Nu-wa  Tung  told  me  that  he  loved  her.  He  told  me  he  was 
tired.  He  relied  on  the  pride  of  the  woman  he  had  once  loved 
to  remove  a  tiresome  obstacle  from  his  path.  And  I  stayed. 

Then  one  day,  when  I  returned  from  buying  opium  for  the 
evening's  orgy,  I  found  a  collection  of  people  seated  in  a  circle 
in  the  living  room,  and,  among  them,  smiling,  the  Chinese  child 
at  the  place  of  honour  beside  Nu-wa  Tung. 

"  It  is  for  you  we  wait ,  Olive, ' '  he  said.  He  did  not  rise  as  I  entered. 

"  Come,  that  I  may  tell  you  what  I  have  ordained." 

He  lifted  his  arm  slowly,  the  sleeve  of  his  kimono  falling  back, 
showing  the  old-ivory  tinted  skin  of  the  forearm ;  the  emerald 
that  he  habitually  wore  glittered  viciously  at  me  from  the 
imperious  forefinger  with  which  my  husband  pointed  at  a  cushion 
before  the  divan  on  which  he,  with  his  new  mistress,  was  seated. 

My  heart,  full  of  forebodings  as  to  my  fate — and  under  some 
hypnotic  influence  from  that  circle  of  glassy  black  eyes  which 
stared  at  me  like  the  eyes  of  immobile  snakes — I  knelt,  my  heart 
crushed  to  the  dust  of  humiliation,  at  my  husband's  feet. 
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Nu-wa  Tung  spoke  at  great  length  in  Chinese,  his  friends 
punctuating  his  long  harangue  with  nods  and  inarticulate 
murmurs  of  assent,  their  eyes  never  leaving  my  face.  I  knelt 
like  one  in  a  trance. 

At  length  my  husband  rose,  and  in  my  own  tongue,  in  words 
that  surely  no  white  woman  had  ever  before  had  addressed  to 
her  by  a  yellow  man,  pronounced  me  to  be  "  an  outcast  of  envious 
and  suspicious  tongue,  and  a  woman  by  whom  the  sacred  pre- 
eminence of  her  husband's  people  was  held  lightly  and  with  no 
regard."  Therefore  he  called  on  his  friends  and  his  notary  to 
witness  that  Olive  Nu-wa  Tung  bore  no  longer  his  honourable 
name,  that  she  was  outcast  from  his  home,  and  that  the  keepers 
of  the  doors  thereof  would  receive  her  as  the  honourable  wife  of 
Nu-wa  Tung  no  longer. 

A  notary  scratched  some  words  on  a  scroll,  and  handed  the 
pen  to  Nu-wa  Tung,  who  signed  his  name  to  it,  and,  with  a  look 
of  unspeakable  scorn  and  merciless  purpose  in  those  eyes,  once 
passion-filled  for  me,  pointed  the  way  through  the  curtains. 

I  was  divorced. 

And  there,  nine  years  almost  to  a  day  since  I  had  first  entered 
Chinatown,  I  stood  on  the  step  of  what  had  once  been  my  home, 
an  outcast,  with  the  leering,  contemptuous  face  of  my  lover 
indelibly  photographed  on  my  memory. 

I  had  been  thrown  out  into  the  streets  by  a  Chinaman — I,  the 
daughter  of  an  old,  distinguished  Irish  family.  .  .  . 

I  had  no  white  friends  there.  My  old  landlady  had  moved  to 
New  York.  My  father,  years  before,  had  died  of  a  broken  heart  on 
my  account.  You,  Violet,  had  left  the  country.  I  had  heard 
you  were  married.  I  didn't  know  where  you  had  gone.  I  was 
alone,  penniless — a  white  woman  with  the  stained  face  of  the 
Orient,  and  Oriental  clothes,  standing  abandoned  in  the  centre  of 
Chinatown. 

The  craving  for  opium,  which  I  had  not  touched  for  nearly  a 
week,  was  unspeakable.  I  was  faced  with  utter  helplessness. 

The  face  of  that  loose-lipped,  senile  old  Chinaman,  at  whose 
infatuation  for  my  whiteness  Chi  had  laughed,  came  to  me  as  if  in 
a  vapour.  In  a  rush  of  almost  frenzied  jealousy  I  realised  that  if 
any  of  Chi's  old  feeling  for  me  remained,  it  was  this  man  who 
could  bring  him  the  greatest  hurt. 

I  knew  that,  if  the  Chi  of  a  year  ago  had  thought  me  within  the 
grasp  of  that  terrible  travesty  of  humanity,  he  would  have  broken 
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iron  walls  to  reach  me,  if  only  to  kill  me.  I  slipped  a  note  under 
the  door. 

"  I  have  gone  to  Li  Sing  Wu,"  it  said.  Then  I  turned  away, 
and,  with  utter  recklessness  in  my  heart  as  to  what  might  befall 
me,  as  long  as  I  might  taste  opium  again — and  hurt  my  lover — I 
went  to  the  cellar  where  lived  the  old  man  of  the  dancing  scene. 

Chi  never  came.  Slowly  I  realised  that  he  never  would  come. 
I  realised  that  the  world  was  a  complete  blank,  with  nothing 
ahead.  Of  the  living  hell  of  the  life  in  that  cellar  I  cannot  tell  you. 

As  you  see  me  now,  so  shall  I  remain,  the  instrument  of  pleasure 
and  the  scorn  of  yellow  men.  It  is  only  recently  that  I  have 
removed  the  stains  from  my  face  and  got  into  these  Western  rags. 

"  But,  why  are  you  leaving  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Because  Chi,  feeling,  I  suppose,  that  my  presence  in  China- 
town in  my  present  capacity  is  a  reflection  on  him,  had  me 
hounded  out  by  the  yellow  colony  as  a  white  woman  who  was  a 
disgrace  to  them " 

"  And  now  ?  " 

"  And  now — down  and  down  the  scale  of  the  underworld,  until 
opium  or  disease  bring  death " 

"  But,  Olive !  "  Impulsively  I  turned  to  her  and  laid  my 

hand  on  her  arm — despite  the  change  in  her  there  was  still  a 
resemblance  of  the  little  girl  I'd  loved — still  the  pathetic  shadow 
of  her  youth  and  beauty. 

"  Olive — throw  it  all  over,  and  come  back  with  me — I'll  help 
you — I'll  take  care  of  you — come  with  me." 

Silently  she  shook  her  head,  and  drew  two  battered  photos 
from  her  bosom.  She  handed  them  to  me. 

"  Look,"  she  said. 

They  were  both  of  her.  One  was  taken  in  the  days  I'd  known 
her  first — my  memory  flooded  with  scenes  and  incidents — the 
other  was  taken  in  Chinese  dress  while  she  was  with  Nu-wa  Tung. 

"  It  gives  me  an  ironical  pleasure  to  keep  them,"  she  said. 

"  When  a  woman  has  changed  like  that  it's  too  late.  There's  no 
going  back.  I  must  live  where  I  have  learned  to  live.  I  must  have 
money  to  buy — opium." 

With  half-closed  eyes,  hi  which  the  tears  welled  up,  she  clasped 
my  hand. 

'  You  were  my  friend,  Violet,"  she  said.  "  You  can't  be  so 
now.  Go  back  to  your  world.  ..." 


PART  TWO 


CHAPTER  SIX 

CLUBMEN  OF  THE  BAR 

"  PROHIBITION  ?  "  queried  the  American  in  England.  "  What 
good's  Prohibition  done  either  in  the  States  or  in  Canada,  unless 
it  was  to  bring  in  a  new  slogan  for  '  Wine,  Women,  and  Song  '  ? 
We  say,  since  Prohibition  came  in,  '  Bootleg  Whisky,  Trained 
Nurse,  and  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee  "  !  ' 

"  You  folk  over  here  are  temperate  compared  to  us  ;  we  have  to 
get  our  liquor  sub  rosa,  but  we  get  it  just  the  same,  and  in  far 
greater  quantities.  Our  drinking  is  of  a  far  more  harmful  nature 
than  that  indulged  in  by  you  chaps  who  have  preserved  the 
spirit  and  traditions  of  your  public  bar — the  most  harmless  and 
at  the  same  time  most  distinctive  and  friendly  atmosphere  in  the 
world  of  men.  Prohibition's  only  a  ruse  to  get  the  price  of  liquor 
up,  and  its  trading  in  the  hands  of  a  big  ring.  It  has  no 
moral  effect — unless  it  be  the  sport  of  circumventing  it  !  You 
fellows  are  clubmen  of  the  bar — we  are  illicit  traders  in  alcohol !  " 


The  public  bar  has  been  condemned  as  the  undoing  of  England. 

Fact  and  fable,  combined,  have  been  woven  into  a  case  for  the 
prosecution,  so  that  a  man  in  other  walks  of  life  to  that  of  the 
labourer,  while  he  is  willing  to  admit  his  own  predilection  for 
spending  an  hour  when  at  a  loose  end  at  that  meeting-place  of 
various  brains,  outlooks,  and  individualities,  would  deem  it  an 
insult  to  his  womenfolk  should  he  suggest  a  public  bar  as  the 
rendezvous  when  he  wished  to  do  them  honour.  There  is  a  lot  of 
talk  about  altering  the  club ;  all  the  same,  we  don't  want  it 
altered  ;  only  the  outlook  on  it  needs  revision. 

So  much  for  tradition.  Foul  language  and  an  outspokenness 
unsuited  to  delicate  ears  are  attributed  to  the  public  house.  Yet, 
admitting  the  great  men,  famous  for  their  thought  and  for  their 
work,  who  have  made,  and  do  make,  a  club  of  the  working  man's 
bar,  who,  having  the  pluck  to  gainsay  tradition  when  disproved 
HB  us 
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by  fact,  can  honestly  compare  to  its  detriment  the  wholesome 
atmosphere  of  the  pub,  where  city  men,  vagrants,  artists, 
cabbies,  crooks,  "  tecks,"  commercial  travellers,  "  ginny  Lizzies," 
stall-holders,  chauffeurs,  "  gentlemen,"  and  faddists  associate  in 
that  ready  friendship  of  men  who  speak  to  their  neighbours 
without  first  looking  them  up  in  Who's  Who,  with  night  clubs  of 
our  city  reserved  for  the  man  with  a  bank  balance,  and  for  the 
women  he  brings  with  him  ? 

The  scenes  in  the  bar  are  not  always  pretty,  but  they  are 
generally  real.  Sincerity  is  the  keynote,  and  reality  is  wholesome. 
You  come  up  against  strange,  diverse,  gripping  life-stories  and 
anecdotes,  and  meet  characters  that  remain  a  vivid  memory. 
Fourpence  you  pay  for  your  drink,  and  it  may  be  a  superlatively 
bad  drink,  but  whereas,  having  paid  your  guineas  for  bad  cham- 
pagne and  the  right  to  dance  at  your  night  club  you,  as  a  man 
interested  in  the  vagaries  of  Humanity  (as  all  men  are  interested, 
whether  they  admit  it  or  not)  are  pretty  certain  of  the  crowd  you 
are  going  to  meet — for  there  is  a  strange  conformity  about  them, 
a  singular  conformity  to  type — hi  your  public  bar  you  have 
surprises  coming  to  you,  surprises  of  the  unexpected,  the  thrill  of 
uncertainty  and  expectation,  the  vague  interest  of  watching  the 
swing  doors  admit  the  unknown. 

You  may  waste  an  evening — you  may  waste  half  a  dozen 
evenings,  as  you  habitually  waste  them  at  your  own  club — but 
sooner  or  later  you  are  bound  to  run  up  against  fellows  who  will 
make  up  to  you  for  that  wasted  time  ;  fellows  who  will  put  new 
ideas  into  your  head,  who  will  present  you  with  an  outlook  and  a 
knowledge  of  humanity  you  have  never  had  before  ;  who  will 
impress  you  with  the  sheer  friendliness,  the  comradeship,  and  the 
tolerance  of  the  man  you  passed  in  the  street,  and  who  has  merely 
"  happened "  in,  as  you  yourself  have  happened  in.  Every 
new  outlook  on  the  life  we  all  share,  however  we  live  it,  is  not  only 
of  interest  but  also  of  material  advantage  in  the  cause  of  a  better 
understanding. 

The  bar  breaks  down  that  barrier  of  reserve  which  the  English- 
man is  accused  of  putting  between  himself  and  the  next  fellow. 
They  have  no  "  cliques,"  those  men  who  frequent  the  bar — they 
have  little  use  for  "  sets." 

It  is  asked  of  you  that  you  pay  your  way,  behave  yourself — 
showing  that  hail-fellow-well-met  spirit  that  is  the  password  of 
the  public  house — and  be  of  good  cheer.  If  you  keep  those  rules 
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the  men  round  you  will  make  room  for  you  on  their  benches,  will 
talk  to  you  as  if  they  had  known  you  for  years,  will  admit  you  to 
the  membership  of  their  club,  and,  if  you  make  yourself  felt  as 
a  good  fellow  and  a  sportsman,  you  will  never  enter  that  club 
again  without  a  welcome,  for  the  denizen  of  the  public  bar  is  the 
most  friendly  chap  on  earth.  He  is  as  interested  in,  and  tolerant 
of,  you,  as  you  should  be  of  him.  Much  of  his  breadth  of 
outlook  comes  from  the  wide  views  he  acquires  from  his  point  of 
vantage  in  the  corner,  over  his  glass  of  beer. 

More  understanding  between  employer  and  employed,  labour 
and  capital,  more  good  comradeship,  more  undoing  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  professional  socialism  have  been  arrived  at  between  man 
and  man  behind  the  swing  doors  of  the  public  bar  than  anywhere 
else. 

It  is  of  the  people  I  have  met,  some  of  them  famous  now ;  of  the 
stories  that  have  come  to  my  ears ;  of  the  little  humours  and 
tragedies  I  have  encountered  during  the  hours  I  have  spent 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Wayfarers'  Clubs,  that  I  suggest 
telling  in  the  following  chapters,  acknowledging,  before-hand,  my 
gratitude  for  the  very  warm  friendships,  and  for  the  greatly 
broadened  outlook  that  they,  with  their  warmth,  have  given  me, 
and  acknowledging,  also,  the  help  I  have  received  in  collecting 
material. 

This  section  is  a  ramble,  pure  and  simple — nothing  but  a 
ramble  from  place  to  place  through  happy  hours. 


The  Cafe  Royal,  Oddenino's,  the  Continental  Bar,  the  "  Six 
Bells,"  the  "  Cross  Keys  "  on  the  Embankment,  where  tragedy 
stepped  in,  the  "  Markham,"  the  "  Cadogan,"  and  the  "  Com- 
mercial," haunts  of  Chelsea  celebrities,  ShirerFs,  where  the 
writers  go,  "  Ye  Olde  Mitre,"  and  the  "  Cheshire  Cheese,"  Fleet 
Street ;  those  more  expensive  pubs  of  the  West  End,  rendezvous 
of  haut-monde  and  demi-monde  alike,  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  then 
that  host  of  more  obscure  beer-houses  the  names  of  which  would 
convey  nothing  to  the  average  reader.  If  the  ghosts  of  the  past 
could  rise  up  in  these  places,  and  in  those  age-worn  country 
taverns  such  as  the  "  Shakespeare  Arms  "  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
or  the  "  Four  Feathers  "  at  Ledbury,  or  the  "  Bell "  at  Hurley, 
historic  houses  which  for  generations  have  been  the  principal 
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meeting-places  of  village  life — if  they  could  relate  what  they  have 
seen  and  heard  since  the  hospitality  of  the  house  was  available 
to  all  comers,  what  tales  they  would  have  to  tell ! 

Artists  and  sportsmen,  criminals  and  politicians,  great  and 
small  figures  in  the  life  of  city  and  village,  and,  again,  "  just 
ordinary  people  "  with  stories  attaching  to  them — all  come  in  for 
their  share  of  discussion  in  the  public  bar,  and  great  truths  and 
potent  romances  have,  at  one  time  and  another,  both  found  their 
way  out  through  the  swing  doors  into  the  world  beyond. 

The  public  house  has  watched  cavalier  turn  to  fraternise  with 
peasant,  the  black-coat  acquire  an  interest  in  the  labourer ;  it 
has  seen  the  yokel  take  to  learning,  and  the  city  man  return  to 
the  land ;  it  has  watched  the  gradual  change  in  the  country's 
conditions  of  work  and  play,  has  witnessed  the  working  out  of 
little  dramas,  comedies,  farces,  and  tragedies ;  lives  coming  and 
going,  according  to  their  destiny.  It  has  seen  and  heard  a  lot  of 
things,  has  the  public  bar,  for  it  is  the  hub  of  the  Britisher's 
leisure  hours. 

What  the  cafe*  is  to  the  Parisian,  and  the  beer-garden  to  the 
Prussian,  that  the  public  house,  the  country  tavern,  and  the 
wayside  inn  are  to  the  Briton — the  only  clubs  where  everyone  is 
welcome  to  warmth  and  cheer  and  rest  and  refreshment,  regard- 
less of  class,  colour,  and  creed.  Provided  he  pay  the  few  coppers 
asked  for  his  glass  of  ale,  he  is  welcomed  among  friends. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  public  bar,  it  has  provided  a  great 
deal  of  refreshment,  comfort,  friendliness,  and  hospitality  in  an 
age  when  these  are  all  too  far  to  seek,  and  it  is  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude ;  for  even  the  prude  acknowledges  the  spirit  of  the 
kindly  heart,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  public  bar.  There  are  a 
great  many  people  who  are  lonely,  and  these  the  bar  has  saved 
from  diverse  tragedies — not  through  encouraging  intemperance 
(for  few  keepers  are  keen  on  having  their  place  full  of  "  drunks  "), 
but  through  that  casual  good  fellowship  that  is  almost  universal 
in  the  branches  of  the  "  Club." 

The  Briton  owes  a  lot  to  his  pub,  if  he  use  it  wisely — as  the 
Frenchman  uses  his  cafe" — as  a  business  address,  a  rendezvous,  and  a 
gloom-dispeller. 

At  many  of  those  pubs  surrounding  Victoria  station,  you  will 
see  detective  watching  crook  and  crook  watching  detective  night 
by  night.  That  neighbourhood  is  a  big  haunt  for  those  who  live 
"  behind  the  station." 
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Go  as  far  as  Piccadilly  (to  obscure,  out-of-the-way  pubs,  mind 
you),  and  you  will  meet  the  same  men  ;  but  go  to  the  better-class 
nouses,  and  you  come  up  against  jockeys,  artists  again,  men- 
about-town,  and  their  "  girls,"  and — the  foreign  element. 

Further  East,  you  rub  shoulders  with  colour  and  white ;  crook 
and  good  citizen ;  in  the  Mile  End  Road,  for  instance,  or  in 
Limehouse  Causeway,  wherever  you  may  care  to  enter,  and, 
mixed  up  with  these  crowds,  wherever  you  run  into  them,  you  will 
find  men  and  women  of  the  most  unimpeccable  respectability,  out 
for  "  a  lark."  Oh,  you  meet  all  types  in  a  London  "  pub  crawl  "  I 

"  OldAlf"  of  Piccadilly 

At  the  Cafe  Royal,  the  Continental  Bar,  and  Oddenino's  in 
Regent  Street,  you  see,  perhaps,  the  most  representative  crowd 
of  Western  Bohemia,  for  there  you  get  the  stage,  the  literary 
profession,  outstanding  characters  in  the  sporting,  society,  and 
underworlds,  in  addition  to  the  artistic  section.  There  are  few 
men  who  patronise  the  West  End  bars  who  don't  know  Old  Alf, 
that  intrepid  veteran  with  the  long  white  hair  and  beard,  and 
those  bushy,  white  eyebrows  from  under  which  his  keen,  steel-blue 
eyes  dart  forth  all-seeing,  who  sells  pamphlets  on  social  reform, 
on  living  without  money,  and  on  free  love. 

He  stands  in  all  weathers,  hatless,  near  the  Pavilion  Theatre. 
I  have  often  seen  him  invited  in  for  a  drink  with  well-to-do 
patrons  of  the  various  cafes,  attracted  by  his  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, and  have  learnt  a  good  deal  from  various  sources,  of 
his  strange  career.  He  was,  it  appears,  moderately  well-to-do, 
and  has,  or  had,  a  good  house  at  a  well-known  riverside  resort,  in 
which  he  spent  his  week-ends  with  his  wife  and  their  two 
children. 

He  was  often  seen,  in  years  gone  by,  pushing  these  two  fine 
kiddies  about  in  a  little  go-cart  he  made  himself  for  them,  and  it 
is  rumoured  that  his  wife  left  a  great  heritage  to  throw  in  her  lot 
with  him.  Alf  has  the  slim  figure  of  a  very  young,  virile  man, 
even  now,  when  he  is,  I  should  say,  nearer  sixty  than  fifty.  So 
keen  and  penetrating  are  his  eyes  that,  when  he  roams  the  country 
lanes  or  the  by-streets  of  London  after  dark,  the  passers-by  are 
almost  afraid  of  that  all-seeing  gaze  he  levels  at  them.  Alf 
started  life  as  a  literary  "  fan  "  of  a  revolutionary  persuasion. 
He  held,  in  those  times,  views  on  things  social  and  matrimonial 
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which  were  quite  beyond  the  grasp  of  a  hide-bound  Victorian 
public.  He  wrote  a  series  of  books — philosophical  books,  out- 
spoken and  unconventional — treating  of  all  subjects,  from  free 
love  to  economic  freedom. 

As  he  could  not  get  any  publisher  to  bring  these  out  for  him, 
he  bought  himself  a  printing  outfit  (this  was  in  the  late  'nineties) 
and  printed  his  own  stuff,  with  the  help  of  an  apprentice.  He 
went  out  and  sold  his  pamphlets  in  the  streets.  He  was  arrested 
some  time  later,  it  appears,  the  police  not  falling  in  with  his  views 
on  life  in  general,  and  considering  them  bad  for  the  public  morals, 
and,  as  rumour  has  it,  the  rest  of  his  stock  was  seized  and  his 
printing  press  destroyed.  What  happened  between  then  and 
several  years  later,  when  he  reappeared  with  a  set  of  pamphlets 
almost  identical  with  that  first  issue,  and  set  up,  once  more,  to  sell 
them  in  the  London  streets  at  a  shilling  the  set,  I  don't  know, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  to-day  he  is  selling  pamphlets,  yellow 
with  age,  and  privately  printed,  on  Piccadilly,  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

Alf ,  whose  literary  style  is  somewhat  involved,  and  whose  views 
on  social  matters,  expressed  very  forcibly  thirty  years  ago,  are 
in  advance  of  the  views  generally  held  by  the  most  progressive  of 
rabid  progressionists  of  to-day,  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  man 
should  have  more  to  satisfy  his  needs  each  day  than  he  has  earned 
by  his  own  efforts  the  day  before,  and  further,  that,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  public,  he  should  earn  no  more  from  day  to 
day,  nor,  if  he  lives  by  the  product  of  the  land,  should  produce 
more  than  his  actual  needs  for  the  maintenance  of  life  and  health. 
No  man  should  be  tied  to  any  woman  except  by  the  bonds  of 
love,  for  he  believes  women's  earning  capacity  to  be  equal  to 
men's,  and  that  any  children  there  may  be  of  the  union  are 
capable  of  fending  for  themselves  after  their  early  childhood. 

Though  it  is  rumoured  that  he  has  sufficient  means,  should  he 
choose  to  employ  them,  to  live  in  comfort,  Alf,  old  man  as  he  is 
now,  lives  up  to  his  doctrines,  and  stands,  night  by  night,  at  the 
edge  of  the  Circus  kerb,  occupying  a  tiny  attic  near  by  to  sleep  in. 
He  adds  to  his  meagre  takings  by  writing  occasional  articles,  by 
phrenology,  and  by  acting  as  an  artist's  model,  posing  for  any 
portrait  from  that  of  the  Saviour  to  that  of  a  Trappist  monk,  or 
of  a  vagrant  in  the  city  street. 

An  artist  recently  completed  a  very  fine  picture  of  St.  Joseph 
with  Alf  as  model.  When  times  are  bad  he  has  been  known 
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to  sit  for  student  classes  at  2s.  3^.  for  two  hours.  He  has  also 
figured  in  the  "  crowd  "  in  English  cinema  productions. 

Alf,  a  striking,  arresting  figure  with  his  flowingly  dense  white 
hair,  dresses  in  the  oldest  of  old  clothes,  and,  apart  from  his 
distinguished  form  of  features,  looks  like  a  vagrant,  whereas,  when 
he  gets  into  an  artists'  gathering  in  one  of  the  cafes  and  holds 
forth  in  his  rather  disjointed,  wandering,  booming  way  on  the 
ethics  of  life,  while  he  absorbs  beer,  he  is  reminiscent 
of  Paragot  at  his  best. 

Here,  reproduced  from  a  political  review  for  which  he  used  to 
write,  is  an  article,  unsubedited,  written  by  this  queer  street- 
seller,  which,  allowing  for  its  lack  of  cohesion,  gives  food  for 
thought. 

"  Civilisation  without  Money,  Barter  or  Credit 

(Reprinted  by  kind  permission) 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  few  thinkers  in  different  countries, 
some  of  whom  are  now  world-renowned,  were  forcibly  struck  with 
the  idea  that  there  were  worlds  of  thought  beyond  the  ken  of  that 
period,  and  virtually  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  depict, 
save  by  reading  between  the  lines,  words,  and  letters.  Beginning 
with  philosophy,  this  revolution  soon  extended  to  other  branches 
of  knowledge  ;  but  in  my  limited  space  I  shall  have  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  the  economic  world,  a  branch  which  now 
dominates  men's  minds  more  than  any  other. 

The  population  problem,  the  first  to  be  attacked,  was  formu- 
lated in  these  words  :  "  Tell  me  what  you  eat,  and  I  can  tell  you 
what  land-area  you  draw  on  for  your  food."  The  same  formula 
applies  to  all  articles  of  consumption  ;  but  food  was  regarded  as 
the  most  vital  necessity  for  which  the  "  economic  animal "  had  to 
struggle.  As  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  what  each  inhabitant 
consumed  and  wasted,  science  stepped  in,  making  up  for  the 
defects  of  statistics,  by  working  out  food  rations  which  would  be 
ample  to  sustain  healthy  adults,  or  their  equivalents  in  consuming 
capacity.  With  regard  to  the  land  areas  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  their  average  production,  statistics  were  complete,  however. 
By  a  simple  calculation  adjustments  were  made,  when  it  turned 
out  that  this  country  could,  without  importing  any  food,  feed 
200,000,000  people.  The  pressure  of  the  population  was  not, 
therefore,  against  food,  but  against  land  monopoly,  whereby 
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ample  food-cultivation   has   been  made  difficult  or  impossible. 

The  cause  of  this  blockade  is  the  money  system,  hindering 
access  to  the  land  direct  and  also,  indirectly,  to  its  products  ;  and 
the  heroes  of  the  system  have  been  those  people,  or  their  ancestors, 
who  have  acquired  the  knack  of  amassing  money.  Gold,  a  useless 
thing  in  itself,  is  valued  on  account  of  its  scarcity  and  the  wealth 
of  talk  which  it  entails  ;  and  it  can,  therefore,  only  measure 
valuable  commodities  when  these  are  brought  into  a  scarcity  in 
relation  to  gold,  so  that  this  precious  metal,  if  it  can  really 
measure  anything,  can  only  indicate  existent  amount  of  poverty, 
monopoly,  or  slavery. 

The  questions  now  are  whether  vital  commodities,  things 
directly  and  absolutely  necessary  for  health  and  strength,  should 
be  measured  at  all,  and  whether  abundant  wares  can  be  measured. 
Also  the  question  arises  as  to  the  quantity  of  labour  needed  to 
produce  the  vital  utilities.  Experiments  have  proved  that, 
roundly,  and  on  a  yearly  average,  one  hour  a  day  expended 
upon  one-third  of  an  acre  of  land,  would  be  ample  to  produce  the 
dietetic  essentials  of  a  healthy  adult,  averages  being  reckoned 
with  in  all  these  calculations,  and  that  the  labour  required  to 
produce  other  necessaries  than  food  is  almost  a  neglible  quantity. 
Is  there  voluntary  effort  enough  to  satisfy  one's  normal  and 
healthful  desires,  labour  thereby  being  abolished  ?  Yes,  provided 
each  receives  the  full  products  of  his  efforts,  or  the  equivalent  by 
means  of  exchange. 

Exchanges  are  effected  by  a  simplified  system  of  double-entry 
accounts,  only  one  book  or  ledger  being  needed,  wherein  the 
average  quantity  of  effort  embodied  in  a  commodity  (or  service) 
is  stated  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  producer,  all 
exchanges  being  made  on  this  basis  by  simple  transference  from 
one  account  to  another.  The  extraordinary  simplification  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  customers  are  dealing  with  one 
another,  instead  of  with  a  central  shop,  as  is  the  case  in  ordinary 
businesses.  This  system  of  exchange  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  never  found  wanting,  the  chief  advantage  being  that  people 
without  money  to  be  expended  as  wages  have  been  able  to  obtain 
the  help  desired. 

No  line  need  at  present  be  drawn  between  necessities  and 
luxuries,  because  in  all  cases  the  producer  receives  the  full  products 
of  his  efforts,  or  their  equivalent  in  exchange,  and  may  continue 
to  receive  them  so  long  as  there  is  abundance  of  land  for  all ; 
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otherwise  the  producers  and  consumers  of  luxuries  would  have 
to  curb  their  energies  and  desires. 

This  sociology  as  a  whole,  its  basic  sciences  are  health, 
language,  and  mathematics,  has  recently  received  the  name  of 
Mellondism  (from  the  Greek  words  Mellos  and  dios],  the  idea 
being  that  our  present  actions  should  be  guided  by  their  effects 
upon  future  generations.  To  this  end,  mutual  freedom  is  neces- 
sary, so  that  Mellondists  can  only  operate  isolatedly  or  (so  far  as 
exchange  is  concerned)  in  free  groups.  Society  cannot  be  trans- 
formed with  one  swoop,  all  not  being  equally  ripe  for  any  change, 
and  compulsion  would  violate  the  spirit  of  freedom.  The  War  has 
created  hordes  of  unconscious  Mellondists.  The  conscious  groups 
are  not  propagandists,  but  they  are  always  pleased  to  meet  people 
who  are  more  or  less  in  their  way  of  thinking." 

The  Lady  who  Rode  a  Scooter 

An  habituee  of  the  Cafe*  Royal  is  Mrs.  B .    She  is  a  slim 

little  thing  with  a  droll  sense  of  humour,  blonde  hair,  and  ex- 
quisite clothes,  who  lives  in  a  topping  house  filled  with  antiques 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Half  Moon  Street.  Everybody  who 
doesn't  dislike  her  intensely  likes  her  immensely,  and  even  the 
police — on  the  wrong  side  of  whom  she  is  always  getting,  either 
for  furious  driving,  for  pranks  which  rouse  the  wrath  of  the  con- 
ventional, or  for  the  imagined  burglaries  that,  at  intervals  of  a 
quarter  or  so,  go  on  at  her  house — have  a  soft  spot  in  their  hearts 
for  her.  She  is  one  of  the  best  bred  women  I  have  ever  met — a 
regular  memsahib,  whose  behaviour,  while  it  exasperates,  amuses 
everybody  who  meets  her.  She  drives  herself  around  at  a  terrible 
pace,  erratic  and  uncertain,  in  a  smart  coupe,  and,  whereas  her 
income  must  be  pretty  considerable,  she  has  a  great  prejudice 
against  paying  bills  for  which  she  is  "  dunned."  Her  greatest 
friend  in  life  is  a  sandy-haired  bailiff,  who,  at  intervals,  takes 
possession  of  her  house  at  a  fee  of  los.  a  day  plus  beer  money, 
and  who,  directly  on  taking  possession,  is  put  to  cleaning  her 
bathroom,  entertaining  her  guests,  tuning  her  piano,  and  keeping 
creditors  from  her  door.  During  his  visits  a  notice  is  invariably 
exhibited  on  her  door.  It  says  : 

"  Mrs.  B died  quietly  in  her  sleep.     No  flowers  by 

request.    Funeral  at a.m.  at  the Cemetery.    Friends 

and  relatives  cordially  invited." 
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Besides  this  notice  writs  are  exhibited,  attached  by  drawing- 
pins  to  the  door. 

Her  last  "  run  in  "  with  the  police  was  for  riding  a  motor- 
scooter  in  a  peignoir,  without  lights,  at  midnight.  She  got  off  on 
a  whisky  and  soda.  After  that,  having  been  disappointed  in  a 
proposed  sensation  that  she  bilked  at  the  last  moment  on  funk, 
she  had  another — the  fifteenth — burglary  at  her  house.  The 
whole  street  was  roused  by  her  shrieks,  and  when  the  police 
arrived  they  found  Mrs.  B sitting  serenely  in  her  drawing- 
room  smoking  rose-tipped  cigarettes.  She  told  them  she 
was  lonely  and  wanted  someone  to  talk  to.  Outside  the 
Cafe*  Royal  one  night  a  poor  wretch  opened  the  door  of  her  car  to 
her. 

"  Take  your  filthy  hands  off  my  polished  brass !  "  she  ad- 
monished him.  "  How  dare  you,  rascal  and  vagrant  that  you 
are,  defile  the  property  of  decent  people  ?  "  Her  guests,  stepping 
into  the  car  with  her,  were  indignant.  She  smiled  her  whimsical 
smile. 

"  Damned  impostor !  "  she  exclaimed,  and,  as  she  drove  off, 
unseen  by  any  of  them,  she  slipped  a  Bradbury  into  his  hand.  It 
was  her  way  of  showing  off.  The  little  boys  near  her  house 
annoyed  her.  She  gave  them  a  cricket  set  that  they  might  amuse 
themselves  without  bothering  her.  A  fine  set  it  was — the  best 
that  money  could  buy.  They  played  cricket — with  her  gate  for 
wickets.  In  a  blind  rage  she  rushed  out.  She  seized  all  their  bats 
back,  swearing  colourfully.  She  had  a  great  bonfire  in  her  garden, 
composed  mainly  of  her  present  to  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood. 
They  looked  on  and  cheered. 

To  her  doorstep  was  chained  a  huge  water-can.  The  padlock 
that  chained  it  was  as  big  as  its  own  spout. 

She  used  to  amuse  herself  scaring  the  socks  off  her  charwomen — 
and  then  overpaying  them  by  treble.  You  would  hear  her  one 
moment  swearing  them  off  her  steps  and  the  next  inquiring  into 
the  well-being  of  their  families — giving  them  fabulous  amounts 
to  restore  health  or  happiness.  She  would  go  into  court  for  them 
and  stand  bail  for  them — when  she  was  not  in  court  herself 
looking  after  her  own  motor  delinquencies,  and  she  would 
make  the  magistrate  laugh  till  he  couldn't  be  severe.  At  the 
end  of  it  all,  if  she  got  thanks,  she  would  be  humorously 
furious. 

"  I'm  a  rotter,"  she  would  say,  tossing  down  her  sixth  cocktail, 
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"  and  rotters  have  got  to  look  after  other  rotters.  Go  to  hell, 
and  don't  talk  to  me.  I've  been  reformed  by  experts — amateurs 
haven't  a  chance  !  " 

A  quaint  and  lovable  character. 

Mr.  Gerald  Toobie's  Yarns  about  Ruhleben 

Mr.  Gerald  Toobie,  the  artist,  suddenly  said  to  me  in  a  bar  one 
day,  apropos  of  nothing  at  all : 

"  If  there  had  been  a  single  great  writer  or  painter  among  the 
Ruhleben  prisoners,  he  could  have  produced  an  immortal  picture 
of  one  of  the  most  astonishing  scenes  in  the  world.  That  tramcar 
made  me  think  of  it,"  he  added,  looking  out  of  the  open  door,  by 
way  of  explanation.  "  I  remember  how  dazedly  I  used  to  look  at 
the  street-cars,  wondering  where  they  were  going,  when  I  first 
got  out  of  Ruhleben.  They  seemed  such  remarkable  things, 
somehow." 

He  waxed  eloquent. 

"  There  was  no  corner  of  the  globe  that  wasn't  represented 
among  the  prisoners  of  that  camp,"  he  went  on.  "  With  all  its 
horrors,  those  years  at  Ruhleben  were  an  education  in  themselves. 
Every  type  of  man,  every  aspect  of  humanity,  every  kind  of 
knowledge,  was  there.  If  we  had  not  become  atrophied  by  lack  of 
nourishment  and  inactivity,  those  who  had  the  brains  to  receive 
would  have  left  the  camp  Professors  of  Humanity,  with  a  store  of 
reminiscences  sufficient  to  make  them  famous." 

I  let  him  talk.    He  wandered  off  on  another  tack. 

"  You  know,"  he  continued,  "  Ruhleben  had  its  funny  side, 
and  among  that  medley  of  recollection,  chiefly  of  privation  and 
horror  and  disease,  there  are  many  glints  of  fun.  I  remember 
there  were  guards  who,  when  they  had  us  out  for  roll-call,  made 
a  point  of  keeping  us  out  in  the  rain  and  snow  for  as  long  as  they 
possibly  could.  We  paid  them  out  by  passing  the  word  round 
that  all  the  prisoners  in  our  barracks  should  demand  the  hot 
meal,  to  which  they  were  entitled  at  certain  times,  on  the 
same  day.  The  result  was  that  on  days  when  the  guards  had 
frozen  us  well,  the  canteen  was  inundated,  and  the  Germans  had 
to  work  overtime  to  serve  everyone,  for  they  daren't  refuse. 
Inside  a  week  the  dodge  was  spotted,  and  they  never  delayed 
roll-call  again ! 

"  You  know,  there  were  lots  of  fellows  in  the  camp  who, 
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though  technically  British,  had  spent  all  their  lives  in  Germany, 
and  couldn't  speak  anything  but  German.  The  guard  who  used 
to  give  out  the  parcels  from  home  used  to  dole  out  the  bread  loaf 
by  loaf,  asking  the  prisoner  how  many  he  wanted.  I  remember 
one  day,  one  of  these  German-bred  Britishers  went  up,  and  the 
guard  asked  him  in  English,  '  One  loaf  or  two  ?  ' 

"  The  prisoner  shook  his  head. 

"  '  Ach,  what's  the  good  of  talking  English  to  me  ?  I  don't 
understand  a  word  ! '  he  said  in  German. 

"  These  were  the  chaps  they  interned  ! 

"  I  made  friends  with  a  colossal  Irish  dock  labourer  there,  one 
of  the  best  fellows  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life.  He  was  a  regular 
giant,  and  always  ready  for  a  scrap-up.  One  day  he  managed  to 
smuggle  in  some  of  that  dreadful  raw  spirit  the  guards  traded  in, 
and  arrived  at  my  barracks  already  '  half-seas-over,'  and  in  a 
terrible  mood. 

"  '  Come  on,'  he  said, '  I'm  going  to  kill  the  guard,  and  do  abunk.' 

"  He  was  fully  capable  of  it — that  I  knew — and  I  trembled  for 
what  might  happen  after.  With  all  my  persuasive  power  I  at  last 
got  him  quiet,  and  he  fell  into  a  brooding  melancholy  character- 
istic of  him.  I  must  have  dozed  off,  for  the  next  thing  I  knew  was 
that  a  most  terrible  hullabaloo  was  going  on  outside,  and  my  pal 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  went  outside.  There  lay  one  of  the 
guards,  full-stretched,  a  large  bruise  on  his  forehead,  and  his 
gun  lying  beside  him,  and  a  perfect  avalanche  of  guards  seemed  to 
be  precipitating  itself  towards  the  wire  fencing.  Pat  had  escaped. 

"  Had  he  reached  the  frontier  ?  Had  they  shot  him  ?  My 
heart  was  in  my  mouth. 

"  A  few  minutes  later  they  brought  him  in.  He  had  got  over  the 
fence  all  right,  and  then  his  legs  had  played  him  false.  They  had 
found  him  peacefully  asleep  in  the  snow  !  " 

"  Ruhleben,"  he  concluded,  "  was  the  very  finest  argument  for 
universal  brotherhood  I've  ever  come  across.  You  wouldn't 
believe  the  queerly  assorted  friendships  that  were  formed  there. 
Artists  and  labourers,  black  and  white,  Arabs  and  peers,  pro- 
fessors and  actors.  We  learnt  a  lot  about  how  other  people  live, 
and  in  some  ways  I  don't  regret  those  three  years." 

Yarns  about  a  Famous  Author 

Another  celebrity  you  see,  sometimes,  when  he  has  time,  in 
the  West  End,  and,  when  he  hasn't,  in  the  Fleet  Street  bars, 
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is  V.  E.  C.,  author  of  many  outstanding  mystery  books — a 
fellow  who  can  describe  in  a  few  words  what  most  people  take  a 
volume  to  convey.  He  is  a  queer  cove — a  quiet,  monosyllabic 
soul,  whose  attitude  towards  life  is  mildly  belligerent,  because  he  is 
on  the  defensive,  having  been  up  against  it,  and  who  would  have 
you  believe  he  is  no  end  of  a  devil  to  tackle,  because  he  tries  in 
his  quiet  way  to  take  out  of  life  what  life  has  taken  out  of  him,  in 
tears  of  blood.  He  is  blessed  by  nature  in  his  endeavour,  for  he  has 
grey,  beetling  eyebrows,  and  a  bulldog  jaw,  which  strike  terror 
to  the  uninitiated.  He  is  abrupt  of  speech  and  speedy  in  his 
decisions. 

He  would  be  the  ogre  of  ogres,  if  he  could,  but,  unfortunately, 
he  can't  mask,  under  that  exterior  of  his,  the  true  kindliness  of 
his  heart.  He  has  a  few  pals.  Very  few,  because  he  doesn't 
make  friends  easily,  and  some  of  those  he  does  make  lose  heart 
because  of  his  keen  sense  of  fair  play.  He  is  an  editor,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  but,  because  he  likes  a  man,  he  doesn't  like 
his  work,  necessarily,  which  is  unusual  in  English  business.  He 
takes  stuff  on  its  merits,  and  to  blazes  with  his  private  relations 
with  the  man  who  produced  it.  If  the  man  can  stand  the 
gaff  of  his  unflattering  rejections  and  still  like  V.  E.  C.,  so 
much  the  better  for  him,  for  he  remains  a  friend,  as  staunch  as 
any  friend  need  be,  and  as  loyal.  If  friendship  is  gauged  on 
acceptances,  however,  V.  E.  C.  has  other  fish  to  fry. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  met  him.  He  was  editing  a  sporting 
paper.  I  had  sent  him  in  an  M.S.,  being  "  broke,"  marked  : 
"  For  the  love  of  Mike  take  this."  He  replied  :  "  Why  the  devil 
should  I  take  such  tripe  ?  "  He  enclosed  my  M.S.,  but  he  added  : 
"  Come  and  have  dinner  with  me  to-morrow  night."  I  did. 
We  went  for  coffee  to  the  Continental  Bar.  A  Belgian,  towards 
the  end  of  the  evening,  swung  his  girl  round  by  the  hair 
over  a  misunderstanding.  V.  E.  C.  rushed  into  the  breach.  I 
saw  the  soul  of  him  blazing  out  of  his  eyes  at  that  moment,  and 
have  retained  the  memory  since.  He  said  a  few  choice  things 
to  the  Belgian,  rescued  the  girl,  and  put  her  in  a  taxi  bound  for 
home.  Then  he  returned  to  our  table,  with  his  deliberate,  loping 
gait,  his  lips  drawn  down  in  a  cynical  line. 

"  Life  !  "  he  said.  "  Give  'em  all  they  want,  and  that's  what 
happens.  Funny  world  !  " 

He  goes  through  crucifixion,  this  man,  still  smiling  in  the  same 
way,  and,  after  years  and  years  of  endeavour,  he  has  made  good 
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— just  too  late  to  bring  anything  to  him.  As  book  after  book 
of  his  is  published,  with  that  same  cynical  smile  : 

"  What's  the  good  ?  "  he  will  say.  "  A  dozen  years  ago — 
but  now  ?  " 

"  Thou  Shalt  Not  Enter  Here  " 

Mrs.  S is  a  Turk.  Twenty  years  ago  she  married  an 

eminent  British  Naval  officer,  who  knows  more  about  international 
politics  than  most  men  of  his  age,  and  is  accordingly  useful  to 
the  Government.  She  had  £70,000  in  her  own  right  on  her 
marriage.  They  had  a  marvellous  house  in  Hampstead, 
luxuriously  and  resplendently  furnished,  and  there  were  three 
children  of  the  marriage — two  girls  and  one  boy. 

The  husband  was  called  away  abroad,  and,  for  no  apparent 

reason,  Mrs.  S "went  off  the  deep  end."  Every  penny  of 

the  £70,000  had  been  gone  through  during  those  few  years,  and 
nothing  remained  except  the  house.  She  developed  a  violent, 
almost  mad  temper,  during  the  phases  of  which  she  would  throw 
lighted  lamps  or  flat-irons  or  weights — anything  that  came  to 
hand — at  her  children,  and  smash  up  every  window  in  the  house, 
even  tearing  the  fixtures  from  the  walls.  Then  she  took  to  living 
by  her  wits,  and  was  repeatedly  imprisoned,  both  for  theft  and 
for  violence,  before  her  husband's  petition  for  divorce  came 
through.  The  house,  only  a  few  years  ago  one  of  the  finest  in 
London,  has  just  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  mortgagees,  who 
have  had  to  spend  £600  on  repairing  dilapidations  and  ravages. 

Every  atom  of  furniture  had  been  sold  when  they  gained 

admittance,  Mrs  S having  even  had  the  ornate  marble 

mantelpieces  torn  off  the  walls  to  sell.  However,  before  her 
eviction  took  place,  she  had  managed  to  get  a  premium  of  several 
hundred  pounds  out  of  a  business  couple,  for  a  seven  years'  lease 
of  one  of  her  flats.  They  had  paid  the  premium  without  even 
a  receipt,  and,  her  husband  having  put  a  notice  in  the  paper 
repudiating  her  debts  before  the  time  of  signing  the  lease,  her 
tenants  had  no  redress. 

This  woman,  who,  when  in  one  of  her  "  moods  "  is  a  veritable 
virago  (it  took  half  a  dozen  stalwart  policemen  to  get  her  to 
prison  last  time  !),  used  to  be  one  of  the  best-known  characters 
in  fashionable  London.  Even  now,  no  sooner  does  she  get  out 
of  prison  than  she  dresses  in  appropriate  clothes  again  and 
reappears  in  the  smart  restaurants  and  cafe's  of  the  West  End 
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with  the  most  irreproachable  of  friends,  and,  wherever  she  goes 
her  singular  charm  of  manner  overcomes  whomever  she  may  be 
up  against.  She  can  injure  as  she  wishes  and  deceive  as  she 
desires,  yet  she  has  only  to  smile  at  her  victim  and  explain  in 
her  beautiful  voice,  for  him  to  capitulate  instantly  and  come  under 
the  influence  of  that  strange  and  compelling  personality  which 
is  simply  incapable  of  making  enemies. 

When  the  mortgagee's  man  came  to  take  possession  of  her 
premises,  after  a  siege  lasting  several  days,  during  which  Mrs. 

S had  been  holding  the  fortress  until  she  was  practically 

starved  out,  appearing  at  intervals  to  break  yet  another  window 
or  to  throw  bricks  on  to  the  agents  below,  the  chap  who  finally 

gained  admission  had  five  minutes'  conversation  with  Mrs.  S , 

and,  almost  in  tears,  said  it  was  one  of  the  saddest  cases  he  had 
ever  known.  He  lent  her  £19,  with  which  she  promptly  departed 
on  a  Cook's  tour  to  Paris.  The  West  End  is  waiting  for  her 
reappearance. 


"  '  The  Crook  hi  the  Bar/  "  quoted  the  C.I.D.  man,  eyeing  me 
quizzically,  and  taking  a  pull  at  his  double  X,  "  Stuff  for  a  book  ? 
Why,  boy,  you've  come  to  the  right  fellow.  What  d'you  think 
I'm  in  here  for  ?  The  good  of  my  health  ?  " 

"Or  to  quench  your  thirst,  maybe  ?  " 

"  Thirst  ?  I'd  like  to  see  a  'tec  with  any  thirst  left  after  he's 
been  on  night-duty  for  half  an  hour  !  When  the  Yard  fixes  our 
expenses  I  wish  they'd  take  the  amount  of  '  pub  crawling '  we 
have  to  do,  into  consideration.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  men  we're 
after  are  either  caught  in  the  pubs  or  traced  through  the  pubs, 
and  we  don't  get  a  farthing  for  the  drinks  we  have  to  buy.  A 
detective's  expenses  (putting  aside  the  '  big  bugs  ')  are  supposed 
to  total  up  to  an  average  of  is.  6d.  a  day,  except  on  special 
occasions.  Steve  and  I've  sometimes  got  to  go  into  as  many  as 
twenty  pubs  in  the  course  of  an  evening — haven't  we,  Steve  ? 
Sometimes  I've  poured  my  beer  down  into  the  spittoon  when 
I've  had  a  look  round  and  seen  my  man  wasn't  there,  and  gone 
on  to  another  house  to  see  what  I  could  see. 

"  Look  !  "  He  nudged  me  and  whispered,  "  That's  the  chap 
we're  after — see  him  over  there?  He  walked  into  a  Regent 
Street  jeweller's  this  morning,  and  came  out  with  £500  worth  of 
stuff  he'd  quietly  annexed  by  distracting  the  assistant's  attention 
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from  an  uncut  stone  he'd  dropped  in  an  inkpot.  I'm  convinced 
it  was  he,  because  I  happened  to  be  near  by  on  another  watching 
job  I  couldn't  leave,  and  saw  '  John  the  Jeweller,'  as  they  call 
him,  walk  past  me  up  the  street  before  the  complaint  was  made. 
I  thought  at  the  time  he  was  up  to  something,  but  do  you  think 
I  can  do  anything?  They're  so  darned  slick.  If  I  knew  he'd 
got  the  stuff  on  him,  or  the  slightest  evidence  of  his  connection 
with  the  job,  I  could  '  take  '  him  on  sight — and  he'd  get  his  eighth 
stretch — but  I  know  too  jolly  well  the  stuff  has  changed  hands 
half  a  dozen  times  since  he  pinched  it. 

"  These  big  men — the  '  gentlemen '  crooks — have  a  pal  waiting 
in  the  nearest  pub  to  buy  the  stuff,  and  pay  for  it  on  the  spot 
with  £i  notes  at  one-third  its  value,  and  there  the  actual  thief's 
responsibility  ends.  If  there's  any  suspicion  raised  over  the 
transaction,  the  stuff  the  receiver  has  bought  is  often  handed  on 
through  the  hands  of  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  '  tools  '  before  it 
actually  reaches  its  destination.  These  jewel  jobs,  with  con- 
fidence-tricks, are  about  the  most  difficult  things  we  have  to 
deal  with.  That  little  chap  there  knows  me  all  right,  and  he 
knows  I'm  after  him — yet  look  at  him  lapping  up  that  beer  as 
cool  as  cool.  He  knows  right  enough  that  I  can't  touch  him 
unless  I  find  the  stuff  on  him  or  have  evidence  that  he  took  it. 
The  assistant  couldn't  even  give  a  description  of  him,  and  the 
fact  of  a  well-known  crook  walking  down  his  '  manor '  doesn't 
give  a  tec.  the  right  to  haul  him  up. 

"  If  I  were  to  interfere  with  him,  what  do  you  think  he'd  do, 
well-known  '  bad  man  '  as  he  is  ?  He'd  probably  take  an  action 
against  the  police  for  wrongful  detention,  and  as  likely  as  not 
get  away  with  it.  Watch  !  " 

The  detective  let  out  a  whistle.  A  small,  insignificant  little 
man,  very  smartly  but  unobtrusively  dressed,  turned,  smiling, 
from  the  bar,  as  though  he  had  been  expecting  a  summons.  The 
detective  beckoned  him,  and  he  came  up  with  an  air  of  complete 
nonchalance. 

"  Have  a  drink,  John  ?  "  said  the  detective  amiably.  "  What'll 
you  have  ?  " 

The  jewel-thief  and  the  man  who  had  twice  run  him  in  before 
shook  hands  cordially. 

"  Burton,  please  Mr.  Rorke,"  said  the  jewel-thief,  drawing  up 
a  chair,  being  introduced,  and  raising  the  glass  the  detective  had 
added  to  those  on  the  table. 
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"  Your  health,  Mr.  Rorke.  An  unexpected  pleasure  to  see 
you.  How's  things  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  so-so.  ..." 

A  pause. 

"  Didn't  I  see  you  in  Regent  Street  this  morning  ?  " 

The  crook  raised  his  eyebrows  slightly,  and  a  smile  flickered 
round  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"  Now,  that's  funny,  Mr.  Rorke.  I  never  saw  you !  I  was 
in  Regent  Street,  buying  a  birthday  present  for  my  wife — some 
frills,  you  know — the  devil  to  choose " 

His  smile  was  insolent,  challenging.  The  detective  leaned 
forward  confidentially,  and  touched  John  the  Jeweller  on  the 
arm.  "  I  say,  old  man,  between  friends,  I  suppose  you  couldn't 
give  me  a  tip  who  was  behind  that  job  at  S 's  this  morning  ?  " 

The  jewel- thief  looked  puzzled. 

"  At  S 's  ?  " 

'  Yes,  a  neat  get-away.    Five  hundred  quid." 

The  thief  clicked  his  tongue.  "  Well,  I  never !  "  he  said. 
"  First  I  heard  of  it !  Since  I  went  on  the  level  I  rarely  read  the 
papers — in  fact,  I'm  afraid  I'm  a  bit  out  of  touch  with  things. 
Sorry  I  can't  help  you,  but  if  I  should  hear  anything.  ..." 

For  half  an  hour  he  sat  talking  amiably  and  intelligently  on 
every  subject  from  racing  to  politics,  deftly  avoiding  the  subject 
nearest  the  detective's  heart.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  shook  hands  all  round  and  lounged  negligently  out 
of  the  bar.  But  during  that  half-hour,  while  conversation, 
superficial  and  general,  had  been  going  on,  a  silent  conversation 
had  been  in  progress  between  the  eyes  of  hunter  and 
hunted. 

"  Have  you  or  have  you  not  got  the  stuff  on  you  ?  "  flashed 
the  eyes  of  the  detective. 

"  No." 

"  Where  the  hell  is  it  ?  " 

"  Find  out." 

"  You  did  the  job." 

"  What  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

"  There  you  are,  you  see,"  said  the  detective,  gazing  remorse- 
fully after  the  retreating  figure  of  the  thief,  "  that's  what  we 
chaps  are  up  against  1  But  I'll  get  him  yet." 


IB 
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"  What  do  you  think  of  these  confidence-tricks  that  are  going 
on  all  round  the  West  End  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  now  you're  talking  !  That's  the  lot  that  gives  us  more 
trouble  than  anything  else.  There  you're  up  against  one  of  the 
main  difficulties  of  our  criminal  law.  There  can  be  no  prosecution 
without  a  prosecutor  or  an  eye-witness." 


Yarns  of  Two  Famous  Sportsmen 

"  The  George,"  Colnbrook,  is  famous  as  a  training  headquarters 
for  boxers,  and  there  you  meet,  at  one  time  or  another,  most  of 
the  outstanding  prizefighters  and  their  trainers.  There  it  was 

that  I  first  met  M and  his  wife.  He  is  a  great  hefty  chap 

and  a  very  good  companion,  full  of  yarns  and  anecdotes  about 
the  ring.  He  told  me  that  he  considered  the  standard  of  boxing 
in  this  country  is  going  down  considerably,  and  that  this,  like 
many  other  sports  in  England,  is  likely  to  take  a  back  seat  in 
the  national  life.  He  is  an  erratic  sort  of  fellow,  who  throws 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  his  training  at  the  moment,  and 
suddenly  tires,  sometimes  on  the  eve  of  a  fight,  deserting  his 
training  quarters,  and  leading  his  trainer  the  devil  of  a  dance 
xound  London  to  catch  him  and  bring  him  back  again. 

I  met  him  at  the  Cafe  Royal  one  evening  only  about  a  week 
before  a  big  fight,  which,  incidentally,  he  won.  He  grinned  like 
a  bad  boy  who  had  run  away  from  school,  when  I  ran  into  him, 
and  said,  in  his  strongly  accentuated  brogue  :  "  The  old  man's 
after  me.  I  nearly  bumped  into  him  half  an  hour  ago.  If  you 
should  see  him,  don't  tell  him  where  I  am.  I'm  fed  up  with 
dieting  !  "  The  boxer  was  in  strict  training,  strictly  dieted.  He 
managed  to  pack  away  half  a  dozen  good  hefty  double  Scotches 
in  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  didn't  seem  any  the  worse  for 
them.  His  physique  and  quick  judgment  are  magnificent. 

He  told  me  a  little  story  of  Carpentier  which  illustrates  the 
famous  Frenchman's  kindness  of  heart.  Carpentier,  with 
Deschamps,  Harry  Preston  (I  think),  and  one  or  two  others, 
was  shopping  at  Selfridge's,  and  was  going  up  in  the  lift, 
when  he  noticed  the  girl  page  gazing  at  him  in  wide-eyed 
hero  worship.  Carpentier,  at  that  time,  didn't  know  a  word  of 
English,  but  he  smiled  at  the  lift-girl,  asked  for  a  programme  of 
his  forthcoming  fight  from  his  manager,  took  out  his  fountain 
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pen,  scrawled  across  the  corner,  "  Mes  sentiments  amicales — 
GEORGES  CARPENTIER,"  and  handed  it  to  his  juvenile  admirer, 
who  has  treasured  it  ever  since. 


Count  Hollender,  the  amateur  referee  and  boxing  enthusiast, 
is  one  of  the  best-known  figures  in  sporting  circles.  He  has  two 
loves  :  boxing  and  bull-terriers.  He  is  followed  about  wherever 
he  goes  by  a  huge  brindle  named  Brutus.  This  gentleman  is  a 
famous  dog  character.  His  master  generally  has  a  dog  to  sell 
to  friends.  You  meet  him  round  the  West  End,  in  hotels  and 
clubs,  with  Brutus  stalking  contemptuously  behind  him,  and  a 
string  of  dogs,  ranging  from  Cairns,  Sealyhams,  and  fox-terriers  to 
mastiffs  and  Danes,  pulling  at  chains  around  him. 

He  is  a  fine  chap,  Hollender,  and  a  real  pal  to  his  dog 
friends. 

There  were  moments  when  the  house  in  Queen's  Elm  Square 
became  too  overfilled  with  dogs  for  Countess  Hollender's  patience, 
and  she  would  put  her  foot  down.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
Count  Hollender  turned  up  at  the  home  of  a  friend  of  mine,  looking 
dismal  and  misused,  and  bearing  with  him  one  Sealyham,  one 
Cairn,  one  emaciated  bull-terrier — which  had  been  sent  him  on 
approval  and  which  he  hadn't  the  heart  to  return  until  he  had 
fattened  him  up  a  bit — a  fox-terrier,  and  two  pups  in  a  basket. 
"  I  say,  old  girl,"  he  said  to  my  friend,  "  you've  got  a  basement, 
haven't  you  ?  And  I  know  you  love  dogs.  Would  you  like  to 
have  these  little  chaps  for  a  week  or  two,  till  my  wife  has  had 
time  to  recover  ?  She's  had  rather  an  overdose  of  dogs  lately." 
They  stayed — and  barked,  till  the  neighbours  threatened 
proceedings. 

Count  Hollender  is  a  genuine  and  whole-hearted  dog-lover. 
Once,  when  he  was  staying  down  in  the  country,  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  poor  old  watch-dog  which  had  not  been  off  the 
chain  for  seven  years,  and  which  was  gradually  going  mad  with 
rheumatism.  Hollender  offered  to  buy  the  dog  at  a  sum  far 
exceeding  its  value,  but  the  farmer  wouldn't  sell.  Then  he 
threatened  proceedings,  but  the  farmer  didn't  care — he  had 
squared  the  local  policeman.  Finally,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Hollender  jumped  a  fence,  gave  the  dog  a  magnificent  meal, 
fondled  him  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  shot  him  dead  through 
the  temple.  At  one  time  I  used  to  be  his  temporary  secretary. 
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It  was  the  devil  to  keep  his  voluminous  correspondence  over 
dogs  separate  from  his  voluminous  correspondence  over  boxing, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  track  of  his  letters,  most  of  which 
he  dictated  at  the  top  of  his  voice  when  in  transit  between  his 
bedroom  and  the  bathroom  in  the  intervals  of  tubbing,  shaving, 
and  dressing. 

Here  is  the  story  of  his  Staff ordshire  "  bull." 

The  town  was  a  county  market  town,  and  the  pub  was  a 
county  market  pub. 

A  workman  came  in,  leading  a  bull-terrier  that  might  have 
been  most  things,  according  to  his  bearing  and  his  markings, 
but  appeared  to  be  a  sportsman,  judging  from  his  demeanour. 

"  Got  a  dog  there,"  I  ventured,  and  the  man  who  held  the 
animal,  gripping  a  chain  fast  against  him,  looked  down. 

"  Dawg  1  "  he  rejoined.     "  'E's  a  gawd." 

I  acceded  that  he  might  be  a  god,  and,  taking  him  in  with  a 
professional  eye,  I  proceeded  to  attempt  to  ingratiate  myself 
with  him. 

"  Good  boy,"  I  said,  proffering  him  my  extended  hand,  back 
outward,  in  the  approved  fashion.  "  Good  old  man.  Come 
on.  .  .  ." 

The  Staffordshire  bull-terrier  snarled  his  displeasure,  and  his 
master  looked  at  him  with  delighted  pride. 

"  See  'm,  guv'nor  ?  Ain't  that  a  bloomin'  dawg  ?  Ain't  that 
wot  ye  wants  on  four  legs,  muckin'  abart  arter  ye  ?  " 

I  acceded  that  it  was,  with  an  eye  to  my  new  trousers. 

"  Fight  ?     'E'd  fight  a  bloomin'  'Ercules'  'e  would— an'  win." 

"  I'm  buying,"  I  ventured. 

"  Buyin'  wot  ?  " 

"  Buying  dogs." 

"  'Oo  fer  ?     Yerself  ?  " 

"  Nope.     For  Count  Hollender." 

"  Oh,  'im,"  said  my  new  acquaintance,  draining  his  glass  of 
bitter.  "  Knows  'im  from  the  dawg  papers,  I  do.  Good  bloke, 
ain't  'e  ?  " 

"  All  right.     Just  like  rain." 

My  vis-a-vis  meditated,  while  I  ordered  two  goes  of  the  stuff 
he  was  drinking. 

"  Not  for  sale  ?  "  I  inquired,  jerking  my  thumb  in  the  direction 
of  the  dog,  whose  ruff  was  rising  at  the  sight  of  the  black  cat 
sitting  on  a  beer  barrel. 
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"  Sale  ?  "  The  miner  was  grimy,  outspoken,  direct.  He 
looked  at  his  dog  and  then  at  me.  "  Sale  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  Not  that  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  buy,"  I  replied  guardedly. 

"  Carn't  a  feller  'ave  a  glass  o'  beer  wifout  sellin'  'is  pal  ?  " 
asked  the  gent  of  the  coloured  kerchief. 

"  He  can,"  said  I,  drinking  up  quickly.  "  Good  day.  No 
offence." 

He  called  me  back  as  I  opened  the  swing  door  slowly. 

"  Hi !  Not  to  say  as  I  mightn't  sell  to  a  good  'ome,"  called 
the  miner. 

I  turned  back.  The  dog  had  blood.  He  had  spunk.  He 
was  a  one-man  dog.  I  wanted  him  for  my  employer. 

"  How  much  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  'Ow  much  ?  "  returned  the  miner.  "  I  don't  want  ter  sell 
fim." 

"Two  quid." 

"  Ten." 

"  Two  quid." 

"  Seven-fifteen." 

"  Two-ten." 

"  Well,  make  it  a  fiver — won't  'urt  yer.  Best  fightin'  dawg 
in  Staffs." 

"  Two-ten." 

"  WeU,  three,  then.    Sure  Vll  go  to  a  good  'ome  ?  " 

"  Sure.    Two-ten." 

"  Two-fifteen  ?  " 

"  Make  it  a  deal.    Two-fifteen.     Got  a  pedigree  ?  " 

"  No.  Ain't  got  no  pedigree.  That  ain't  no  fancy  dawg. 
You've  got  a  bargain,  mister." 

As  I  shoved  over  two  Bradburies  and  fifteen-shillings  in  silver, 
I  suddenly  saw  that  the  sale  had  been  on  impulse,  and  that  he 
adored  the  dog.  He  gave  me  the  end  of  the  chain,  abruptly,  as 
if  it  burnt  his  fingers.  His  face  became  pensive.  He  asked  me : 

"  Where  kin  I  git  tidin's  o'  Jimmy  (Jimmy's  'is  nime,  an'  'e 
eats  scraps,  'e  do,  an'  'e's  mighty  partial  to  a  bit  o'  lights). 
Where'll  I  get  news  of  'im  ?  " 

I  gave  the  address  of  my  employer,  leading  Jimmy  off,  much 
against  his  will.  The  dog,  with  two  or  three  others  and  myself 
returned  to  London,  and,  after  sundry  letters  from  my  employer 
to  his  late  owner,  asking  for  information,  and  grumbling  a  bit 
on  minor  points,  we  got  the  following : 
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"  Staffs. 

"  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  given 
any  offence  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me. 

"  Now  sir  that  he  belongs  to  you  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
little  advice. 

"  i.  Don't  let  Jimmy  run  loose  when  there's  a  lot  of  traffic 
or  you  will  get  him  killed  by  motor  and  for  God's  sake  don't 
do  that. 

"  2.  If  you  should  have  him  on  the  lead  and  you  should 
meet  anyone  and  start  talking  and  any  dogs  starts  smelling 
round  then  he  will  start  a  fight.  All  you  got  to  do  is  to  send 
them  away. 

"3.  Sir,  as  you  say  the  Count  knows  L well,  he  knows 

that  he  keeps  what  he  calls  Staffs,  bull-terriers.  I  might  tell 
you  that  Jimmy  is  worth  all  he  has  got.  There  is  plenty  of 
Staffs,  bull-terriers  but  what  good  is  they  ?  I  could  buy  lots 
if  I  wanted  them  to  sell  and  take  the  public  down  as  I  could 
not  recommend  them.  I  have  only  sold  two  in  all  my  thirty 
years  of  Dog  Fighting  and  they  are  Jimmy  and  his  son.  I 

sold  the  son  to  H Dover  Street  London.  I  always  gives 

them  to  the  pals  and  then  we  fights  them  and  there  is 
never  any  for  sale  as  I  should  get  beaten  in  my  own  breed. 
I  might  tell  you  that  I  refused  £20  for  Jimmy  ten  months 
ago. 

"  Your  questions : 

"  i.  Will  Jimmy  fight  in  the  pit  ?  Jimmy  was  open  to  fight 
any  dog  in  England  at  24lbs.  for  £50  and  if  you  can  match  him 
for  £50  I  will  give  you  back  £12  for  him.  If  you  are  going  to 
let  me  have  him  back  I  will  come  to  your  place  to  fight  him 
if  they  will  pay  expenses. 

"2.  Jimmy  has  had  three  lots  of  young,  and  I  have  got  all 
the  pups  except  one  what  I  sold  to  H . 

"3.  Sir,  you  have  got  the  best  bred  Pit  dog  in  England  and 
the  prettiest.  He  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  thirty 
years  experience.  He  killed  his  sire  in  half  an  hour  last  Whit 
Saturday.  I  might  tell  you  if  he  does  have  a  good  hold  on 
a  dog  he  will  want  some  soft  feed  for  a  day  or  two.  He  is  the 
heaviest  biter  I  have  ever  seen.  Give  him  a  bone  and  see  him 
munch  it. 

"  Sir,  don't  let  Jimmy  on  to  chew  anything  as,  if  you  do,  you 
won't  stop  him.  Always  speak  sharp  to  him,  and  let  him  see 
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you  are  master.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  say  '  Come  here 
Jimmy.'  The  reason  I'm  telling  you  this  is  that  the  pals  have 
kept  the  others,  and  they  have  got  the  upper  hand  of  them.  I 
have  reared  Jimmy,  and  kept  him  going.  Jimmy's  mother 
worried  a  pig. 

"  His  grandsire  killed  a  donkey.  Don't  take  any  notice  of 
Jimmy  when  he  is  loosed  off  the  chain.  He  jumps  up  at  you 
with  joy  to  know  that  he  is  going  out ;  say  :  '  Stop  it  Jimmy  ' 
and  speak  a  bit  sharp  to  him.  If  there  is  anything  else  that 
you  would  like  to  know  I  will  be  pleased  to  tell  with  pleasure, 
as  I  am  only  too  pleased  to  know  that  I  have  given  satisfaction 
I  am  only  a  common  working  man  but  I  should  like  to  do  as 
I  would  be  done  by.  Read  letter  well. 

"  I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

"  (Sgd.)-].  K . 

"  P.S. — Thanking  you  for  cheque. 

"  Sir, — If  you  would  like  Jimmy's  grandsire's  first  prize  card 
I  will  be  pleased  to  let  you  have  it.  Jimmy's  mother  killed  a 
hedgehog  in  the  gas  light  when  five  months  old.  Jimmy  has 
not  killed  one.  I  carried  one  eight  miles  last  Whit  Monday 
for  Jimmy  to  kill  on  the  Sunday  morning  and,  when  I  went  up 
to  fetch  it  it  had  got  out  of  the  box,  and  gone. 

"  Sir,  if  things  looks  up,  I  might  come  to  the  Cup  Final. 
Should  you  have  any  objection  to  me  coming  to  see  Jimmy.  And, 
when  you  see  any  Staffs,  bull-terriers  in  London,  have  a  look 
at  them,  and,  if  they  are  half  as  pretty  as  Jimmy  I  will  be  pleased 
to  treat  you  to  the  best  cigar  that  money  can  buy.  Another 
thing  I  will  tell  you  again ;  I  have  never  seen  one  so  pretty 
nor  so  good  in  all  my  thirty  years. 

"  Jimmy  will  not  swim,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  he  will  not 
do." 

Little  Stories  from  Many  Parts 

Some  of  the  best  stories,  unconscious  character  sketches,  and 
records  of  humorous  and  pathetic  incidents,  have  emanated  from 
the  pub  by  the  wayside.  Many  of  them  lose  much  of  their  point 
by  the  absence  of  the  quaint  recounter,  his  accent,  his  gesture, 
and  his  inflection,  when  they  are  down  on  paper,  but  nevertheless 
there  are  dozens  of  little  yarns  vividly  reproducing  the  character 
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of  the  teller  or  of  his  subject  which  come  from  far-away  villages, 
told  by  yokels,  and  retold,  with  additions,  or,  more  often,  modifi- 
cations, by  the  traveller. 


"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  sporting  village  parson  in  a  little 
Yorkshire  village,  "  I  often  enjoy  a  pint  of  beer  and  a  smoke  at 
the  '  Jolly  Cricketers,'  yarning  with  the  fellows — and  a  more 
harmless,  a  cheaper,  or  a  more  entertaining  pastime  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine."  All  the  following  little  yarns,  descriptive  of 
country  yokel  life  and  character,  are  true.  Here  is  the  story 
of  the  old  verger. 

A  notice  was  posted  on  the  church  notice  board  at  C parish 

church  :  "  WANTED  A  VERGER." 

A  poor,  out-at-elbow  man,  happening  to  see  it,  went  in  and 
applied  for  the  job.  He  asked  what  his  duties  would  consist 
of.  He  was  told  that  he  would  have  to  look  after  and  keep  the 
church  tidy,  and  do  the  accounts.  He  shook  his  head  sadly  at 
hearing  this. 

"  Na,"  he  said  ;  "  ah  canna  read  nor  write." 

His  application  was,  of  course,  turned  down.  Coming  out 
of  the  church  he  met  the  local  squire. 

"  You  look  very  down  in  the  mouth,  my  man,"  said  this  worthy. 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

The  man  told  him.  The  squire,  who  was  a  good-hearted  fellow, 
slapped  him  on  the  back  and  said : 

"  Buck  up  !     Here's  a  sovereign  to  turn  your  luck  !  " 

The  astonished  fellow  pondered  a  long  time  what  he  should  do 
with  his  sovereign.  Eventually  he  invested  the  whole  of  it  in 
buying  oranges,  which  he  quickly  sold  out,  and,  with  the  proceeds, 
bought  double  the  quantity  again.  He  went  on  turning  over  a 
profit  until,  eventually,  he  started  a  small  fruiterer's  shop  by 
the  wayside.  This  also  flourished.  He  got  married. 

One  day  a  tourist  stopped  at  the  shop  and  asked  the  proprietor 
if  he  knew  where  he  could  get  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  man,  "  if  ye'll  step  within  an' wait,  the  missus'll 
put  the  kettle  on  fob." 

From  this  small  beginning  he  got  an  idea,  and  started  a  wayside 
cafe".  Then,  still  prospering,  enlarged  his  premises,  he  went  in 
for  other  goods,  and  eventually  became  the  local  Harrod.  Years 
passed.  He  became  a  rich  man,  and  had  a  big  balance  lying  at 
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the  bank.  Knowing  nothing  of  investments,  and  still  as 
ingenuous  as  when  he  started  in  business,  he  let  it  lie.  One  day 
the  bank  manager  called  on  him. 

"  Do  you  know,  you  have  a  large  amount  of  capital  doing 
nothing  ?  " 

"I'm  content  to  leave  it  wi'  ye." 

"  But,  my  good  fellow,  don't  you  realise  that  if  you  invest  it 
you  can  make  still  more  money  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ah  know  nought  of  sech  things.  I  tell  ye,  sur,  ah  canna 
read  nor  write." 

The  banker  was  astonished,  and  said : 

"  Why,  man,  you're  a  genius  to  have  built  up  this  business 
with  no  education  !  "  He  sighed  regretfully,  and  added,  "  Only 
think,  if  you  could  have  known  how  to  read  and  write  what 
might  you  not  have  become  ?  You  might  have  been  a 
millionaire." 

The  old  fellow  looked  reminiscent. 

"  Ay,  mister,"  he  chuckled,  "  if  ah  larnt  to  read  an'  write  I'd 
ha'  bin  a  verger  now  I  " 


Two  Yorkshire  miners  were  sitting  in  the  pub  on  a  dark  winter's 
evening. 

"  Lend  us  tha'  lantern,"  asked  one  of  the  other  persuasively. 

"  For  what  dost  want  lantern,  lad  ?  " 

"  Ah  be  goin'  courtin'." 

"  Wot  for  thee  want  lantern  t'go  courtin'  ?  Ah  never  had 
lantern  when  ah  went  courtin'." 

"  Nay,  nay,  lad,  ah  knaw  tha'  didn't.  Ah've  seen  tha'  missus  1  " 


A  family  of  nine  bachelor  Yorkshire  miners  lived  together, 
with  their  mother  to  look  after  them,  when  chaos  came  to  the 
household — the  mother  died.  They  had  a  council  of  war.  The 
eight  younger  brothers  decided  that  the  eldest  must  wed. 

"  Lad,  thee's  got  to  take  a  woman  t'wife,  so  her'll  do  fer  us 
all." 

"  Naw,  ah  will'na  wed." 

"Doan't  tha'  be  so  ak'ard,1  Tarn." 

1  Awkward 
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"  Naw,  ah  will'na  wed  !    Tha'  allus  puts  tha'  mucky  jobs  on 
me!" 


A  North  Country  artisan,  convalescing  from  a  long  illness,  was 
ordered  a  complete  change  by  his  doctor. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  abroad  ?  "  the  doctor  asked  him,  half  in 
jest.  To  his  surprise,  the  artisan  replied : 

"  Ah'll  t'Paris." 

"  But  have  you  the  money  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Ay,  ay,  ah've  got  t'brass  !  " 

He  went.     Four  days  later  he  was  back  in  the  village. 

"  I  thought  you'd  gone  to  Paris  ?  "  queried  the  doctor,  on 
meeting  him. 

"  Didn't  think  nowt  o'  Paris." 

"  How's  that  ?     You've  been,  then  ?  " 

He  told  what  had  happened.  On  reaching  Paris  he  had  asked 
what  was  the  principal  sight  to  see.  They  told  him  the  Eiffel 
Tower. 

"  Didn't  think  nowt  o'  tower,"  he  proclaimed.  "  Ay,  tain't 
as  'igh  as  Taylor's  building,  theere,"  said  he,  pointing  trium- 
phantly at  the  local  show  place,  "  so  ah  cum  back.  You  mind," 
he  went  on,  "  t'lad  fell  off  Taylor's  chimney  a  twelvemonth 
back  ?  Yon  chimney's  thaat  'igh  'ee  was  boucin'  up  an'  down 
for  a  fortnight,  till  they'd  to  shoot  'un  wi'  a  gun,  lest  'ee  should 
die  clemmed1 1  " 


Another  good  lantern  story. 

Wully  and  his  friend  had  been  celebrating  Wully's  birthday 
at  Tun's  house,  situated  along  a  dark  road,  miles  from  anywhere. 

Next  morning  the  carrier  brought  Wully  a  lantern,  with  a  note 
from  Tim. 

"  Here's  your  lantern,  and  please  give  bearer  the  missus's 
canary  and  cage  !  " 


Irish  stories  are  manifold  and  diverse.     Here  are  three  good 
ones  told  in  a  pub  by  a  commercial  traveller. 

Pat  O'Leary  and  his  comrades  of  an  Irish  regiment  had  been 

*  Clemmed^thinty. 
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detailed  for  a  burying-party  in  1916.  They  were  about  to  throw 
a  huge  Uhlan  into  an  open  grave,  on  top  of  the  bodies  of  his 
fellows,  when  the  Uhlan  sat  up. 

"  Ach  !     It  is  not  that  I  am  dead  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

Perplexed,  Mike  scratched  his  head  and  turned  to  Pat. 

"  Whit'll  we  do  wi'  the  divil  now,  begorra  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Bedad  !  Bury  'im  jist  the  same  !  "  exclaimed  Pat.  "  He's 
dead,  Mike.  Ivery  Hun's  a  liar  !  " 

.......... 

An  Irish  stone-breaker  was  mending  a  road. 
Phut  !  went  the  bicyclist's  tyre. 

"  Take  your  stones  to  hell !  "  exclaimed  the  irate  cyclist. 
"  Shure,  sorr,  an'  I'd  better  be  far  be  takin'  'm  te  hiven,  where 
they'll  be  out  o'  yer  honour's  way." 

Two  men  were  driving  away  from  a  Cork  hotel  in  an  Irish 
jaunting-car  when  they  noticed  a  man  on  horseback  riding 
furiously  along  the  road  behind  them. 

"  That  looks  like  the  '  boots  '  from  the  '  Lion,'  "  said  one  to 
the  other.  "  Did  we  leave  anything  behind  ?  " 

The  horseman  came  level,  and  they  hailed  him.  He  pulled 
his  horse  up  short. 

"  Are  you  the  '  boots  '  from  the  '  Lion  '  ?  "  asked  one  of  the 
men. 

The  Irishman  meditated  a  moment,  looking  apprisingly  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"  Faith  !  Did  yer  honour  pay  the  '  boots  '  ?  For  if  not — 
oi  am !  " 

•  •••••*••• 

In  Herefordshire,  the  home  of  perhaps  the  most  ingenuous 
yokels  of  the  English  countryside,  many  good  pastoral  stories 
are  told. 

The  lady  equestrian  from  London  had  formed  the  idea  that 
little  boys  in  Herefordshire  were  not  so  mannerly  as  they  might 
have  been. 

"  Will  you  open  the  gate  for  me,  my  little  man  ?  "  she  called 
down  condescendingly  from  her  dapple  mare's  back,  looking 
very  elegant  indeed.  The  boy  opened  it,  shut  it  behind  her, 
and  stood  staring. 
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"  Nice,  polite  little  boy,"  she  said,  handing  him  a  penny.     "  I 
see  you're  not  a  Herefordshire  lad." 

And  the  boy  replied  :  "  Thee  be  a  loier — I  be  1  " 


Old  Bob  was  the  village  chimney-sweep,  sexton,  odd-job  man, 
and  gardener,  also,  hi  his  spare  time,  the  man  who  was  engaged 
to  swarm  up  trees  to  attach  the  rope  for  pulling  them  down,  when 
they  were  already  half  sawn  and  chopped  through.  His  agility 
in  this  direction  had  earned  him  the  nickname  of  "  Puss."  Puss 
was  a  malade  imaginaire  when  there  was  nothing  better  on  hand, 
and  he  had  cried  "  Wolf  "  so  often,  and  summoned  his  family 
to  his  deathbed  so  often  that  when  he  really  did,  eventually, 
fall  ill,  no  one  took  much  notice  of  him.  He  lived  with  his  sister 
Martha,  a  woman  of  tremendous  girth  and  of  tender  and 
sympathetic  temperament.  She  stood  over  Puss's  bed  as  he 
lay  there  groaning  and  swearing. 

"  Ay,  Bob,  my  dear,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head  sadly,  "  I'm 
thankful  the  Lord  is  going  to  take  thee  home."  Puss  forgot 
his  ills  in  the  surge  of  indignation  that  swept  over  him. 

"  What  makes  thee  say  such  a  thing,  Martha  ?  "  he  shot  out. 

Martha  smiled  wearily. 

"  If  thee  do  be  took  first,  Bob,"  she  said.  "  thee'll  be  out  o' 
thy  misery,  but  if  I'm  took  first,  who  in  the  name  of  the  good 
God'll  look  after  thee  ?  " 


"  How  can  I  thank  ye  for  saving  my  life  ?  "  inquired  the 

unpopular  minister  of  a  South  Wales  fanner  who  had  just  fished 

him  out  of  the  Usk.     "  I  must  reward  ye." 

"  'Deed  an'  I  don't  want  any  reward  whatever." 

"  Ridiculous  I     I  must  do  something  for  you,  indeed." 

"  If  ye  will  do  as  ye  would  be  done  by,  minister,  donnot  say 

a  word  in  the  village  that  it  was  me  that  pulled  you  out,  an'  we'll 

call  level." 

"  Why  don't  you  come  to  our  Sunday  School  ?  "  asked  one 
little  girl  of  another. 

"  Mother  says  we  don't  belong  to  the  same  abomination  that 
you  do !  " 
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The  lady  who  had  risen  in  the  social  scale  through  her  husband's 
war  deals  went  into  the  shop  of  a  former  neighbour  to  buy  some 
fruit.  Looking  his  stock  over  through  her  lorgnettes,  she  asked 
mincingly  : 

"  Have  you  anything  in  the  shape  of  bananas  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  dry  Scottish  tradesman,  "  cucumbers  1  " 


The  mother  was  deploring  the  poor  preaching  of  the  local 
parson. 

"  But,  mother,"  said  the  little  boy  wearily,  thinking  of  the 
collection,  "  what  can  you  expect  for  a  penny  ?  " 

»••••••••• 

In  Cumberland  they  say  of  a  man  who  marries :  "  He's  tied 
a  knot  with  his  tongue  that  he  can't  untie  with  his  teeth." 

*••••••••• 

The  nurse,  taking  a  male  patient's  shaving  water  up  to  him 
in  a  Harrogate  nursing  home,  said  amiably : 
"  If  you  want  me,  will  you  give  me  a  ring  ?  " 
"  I'U  think  about  it  1  "  said  the  patient. 

««.••••«•• 

A  Government  inspector,  visiting  the  school  in  a  remote 
Devonshire  village,  got  impatient,  as  the  examination  proceeded, 
with  the  stupidity  of  the  boys.  Getting  angry,  his  eyes  lighted 
on  an  old  cock  that  had  strolled  in  from  the  barnyard  beyond, 
after  the  carefree  fashion  of  Devonshire  livestock. 

"  You  know  so  little  about  anything,"  he  rapped  out,  "  I  don't 
suppose  you  even  know  the  name  of  that  bird  I  " 

An  eager  hand  went  up. 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Her  be  a  stag, »  sir !  " 

•  *•**••*** 

Child :  "I've  got  a  lot  of  money  saved !  " 
Second  Child    (wide-eyed)  :  "  How  much,  Jimmy  ?  " 
Child  :  "  Oh,  lots  and  lots.     I've  got  forty  shillings — as  much 
as  it  costs  to  spit  in  a  London  Tube-train  !  " 


1  Stag=De  vomhirt  for  cock. 
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Micky  O'Brien  lived  in  the  top  floor  back  and  Joe  Williams 
lived  directly  under  him.  There  was  a  bitter  feud  going  on 
between  them  because  through  a  crack  in  the  Williams's  ceiling 
the  fumes  from  Mrs.  Williams's  cooking  operations  penetrated 
to  Mrs.  O'Brien's  sitting-room,  and  the  dust  from  above  fell 
down  into  the  Williams's  room.  The  Williams  said  that  the 
O'Briens  should  have  their  floor  mended,  while  the  O'Briens 
contested  that  the  Williams  should  have  their  ceiling  mended. 
Eventually  they  decided  to  take  it  to  court.  From  day  to  day 
Micky  put  off  entering  the  hearing ;  kept  putting  it  off.  One 
night  Williams  met  him  on  the  stairs. 

"  That  b summons,"  he  said  to  Micky,  who  showed  signs 

of  having  passed  an  extremely  merry  evening,  "  Whater  bart  it?  " 

Micky  surveyed  him  contemplatively,  then  burst  into  a  beery 
grin. 

"  Begorra,"  he  said,  "  we'll  have  it  this  day  week  for  sure,  if 
ye'll  be  a  chum  an'  lend  me  the  loan  uv  yer  lawyer !  " 

Joseph  Farquharson,  the  famous  snowscape  painter,  works 
throughout  the  winter  on  his  estate  at  Aboyne  with  a  little  glass 
hut,  well  heated,  to  protect  him  from  the  frost  and  snow.  In 
front  of  this  hut  his  shepherd  drives  the  sheep  backwards  and 
forwards  while  he  paints  them.  Mr.  Farquharson  tells  a  good 
story  of  an  old-fashioned  Scottish  shepherd  who  always  took  his 
profession  very  seriously.  One  day  the  old  shepherd  tapped  on 
the  door  of  the  hut  when  Mr.  Farquharson  had  knocked  off  for 
his  luncheon  interval.  He  had  separated  one  of  the  sheep  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock  and  had  tied  it  up  to  a  tree. 

"D'ye  ken  yon  ?  "  he  asked,  jerking  his  thumb  in  the  direction 
of  the  sheep,  one  of  the  flock  of  over  a  hundred.  Mr.  Farquharson 
shook  his  head,  perplexed.  The  shepherd  looked  deeply  offended 
that  he  didn't  recognise  the  sheep. 

"  Why,  yon's  tha'  lil  yin  tha'  broke  its  leg  whiles  ye  wha' 
paintin'  theer  likeness  twelvemonth  back  come  Hallowe'en  !  " 

"  Landlord,"  shouted  the  weary  "  commercial,"  who  had  hoped 
for  a  quiet  midday  break  in  the  wayside  pub  garden,  "  I  do  wish 
to  goodness  that  you  wouldn't  throw  all  your  rubbish  outside 
here  where  your  customers  sit  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  The 
flies  are  simply  awful.  I  can't  get  a  moment's  peace ! 
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"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  "  if  you  care  to  come  indoors 
just  for  ten  minutes,  and  come  out  again  later,  as  soon  as  the 
dinner  bell  goes,  every  one  of  them  blinkin'  flies  will  be  off  into 
the  dining-room,  and  you  can  have  a  quiet  smoke  out  here  after 
you've  eaten  your  dinner  1  " 


Two  navvies  met  in  the  lower  regions,  stoking  the  devil's  fires. 

"  Why,  Bill,"  said  the  first,  "  wot  'er  yer  doin'  dahn  'ere  ? 
Thought  you'd  gone  t'eaven  ?  " 

"  So  I  did,  Tom,  so  I  did." 

"  Well,  wotcher  doin'  dahn  'ere  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Bill  confidentially,  "  it  wus  like  this  'ere.  First 
day  I  was  in  'eaven  St.  Peter  comes  alone  an'  says  ter  me : 
'  Mornin',  Bill,'  affable  like  ;  an'  I  says  :  '  Mornin',  Peter  ;  wot's 
doin'  ter-day,  Peter  ?  '  I  says,  an'  'e  says :  '  'ArpinY  *  So  I 
'arped.  Nex'  day  Peter  comes  alone  an'  says  civil :  '  Mornin', 
Bill,'  an'  I  says  :  '  Mornin',  Peter,'  I  says.  '  Wot's  doin'  ter-day, 
Peter  ?  '  An'  Peter  says :  '  'Arpin'.'  So  I  'arped.  The  third 
day  Peter  comes  in  as  usual  an'  says,  very  matey  :  '  Mornin', 
Bill.'  An'  I  says  :  '  Mornin',  Peter,'  I  says.  '  Wot's  doin'  ter- 
day,  Peter  ?  '  An'  'e  says  :  '  'Arpin'.'  '  'Arpin'  be  blowed,'  says 
I.  An'  'ere  I  are/" 


I  heard  a  good  story  from  a  "  rolling-stone." 
At  some  of  the  local  theatres  hi  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  the 
management  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  an  "  amateur  nights," 
that  is  to  say,  a  performance  at  which  all  the  artists  are  non- 
professional,  and  in  which  any  member  of  the  audience  can  take 
part.  The  best  performer  is  given  a  prize,  the  rest  running  the 
gauntlet  of  their  friends'  criticisms  and  "  bouquets  "  from  the 
"  front"  and  of  the  improvised  tortures  devised  by  the  manage- 
ment for  getting  a  dud  off  stage. 

One  of  Canada's  rolling-stones — a  man  utterly  without  self- 
consciousness,  and  with  a  gift  for  the  gab  and  Shakespearean 
recitations — happening  to  see  an  "  amateur  night  "  advertised 
at  a  theatre  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  was  attracted  by  the  not  incon- 
siderable money  prize  offered  to  the  winning  artist,  and  presented 
himself  the  same  evening  as  a  candidate. 

1  Harping 
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Most  of  the  turns  preceding  his  were  allegedly  comic  or 
avowedly  melodramatic,  and  were  vociferously  received  by  the 
performers'  prearranged  "  claque."  Clements,  being  an  English- 
man, had  no  hirelings  or  friends  to  help  him  out.  Tall  and 
solemn,  he  faced  the  cat-calls,  and  proceeded  to  recite  "  Friends, 
Romans,  Countrymen  "  in  his  well-bred,  English  voice. 

A  sack  of  flour  descended  swiftly  over  his  head.  He  was 
prepared  for  this,  and,  white  and  beautifully  calm,  he  wiped  his 
face  with  his  handkerchief  and  carried  on.  A  monster  syphon 
squirted  him  from  the  wings.  He  carried  on,  his  great  voice 
rolling  out  the  noble  words  over  those  yells  of  joy,  those  whistles 
and  howls  from  the  "  front."  A  pantomime  spider,  hairy  legged 
and  bulgy  eyed,  dropped  down  from  the  flies  and  danced  a 
fandango  before  him — but  he  carried  on. 

He  passed  swiftly  from  one  recitation  to  another — all  classical 
Shakespearean  excerpts.  The  management,  finally,  in  despair 
of  ever  getting  him  off,  resorted  to  their  last  weapon.  Two 
enormous  grappling-irons  from  either  side  of  the  stage  took  hold 
of  Clements,  and  swiftly  and  firmly  removed  him  from  the  scene. 
The  audience  was  enraptured. 

Some  years  later  Clements  was  again  in  Detroit.  Disguising 
himself  behind  a  false  beard  and  moustache,  he  once  more  entered 
the  ranks  of  amateur  entertainers  at  the  theatre,  this  time,  how- 
ever, as  a  conjurer.  Having  performed  a  few  indifferent  parlour 
tricks,  received  in  stony  silence,  he  proceeded  "  up  stage,"  and, 
making  a  few  passes  with  his  handkerchief,  laid  it  carefully  on 
the  ground. 

"  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will  watch 
with  all  your  attention  that  handkerchief  which  is  lying  on  the 
stage,  and  never  take  your  eyes  off  it,  I  will  retire  to  the  wings, 
and,  without  my  touching  the  handkerchief  again,  you  will,  in 
a  moment  or  two,  see  a  rabbit  emerge." 

He  walked  to  the  wings,  behind  the  stage,  and  out  of  the 
theatre,  and,  as  far  as  he  knows,  the  audience  are  waiting  for 
the  rabbit  still !  Clements  got  his  revenge. 


The  time-honoured  chestnut  about  Mr.  Ford  being  welcomed 
in  the  theatre  because  his  car  was  standing  outside  the  doors  was 
being  told  by  the  two  comedians.  The  mother  of  little  Tommy 
went  home  and  told  him  the  joke. 
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"  One  of  the  clowns  stopped  in  the  middle  of  what  he  was 
saying,"  she  explained,  "  and  whispered  to  the  other,  who  made 
a  polite  little  speech  of  welcome  to  Mr.  Ford,  who,  he  said,  he 
had  just  heard  was  in  the  house.  '  How  do  you  know  he's  here  ?  ' 
'  Why,  his  car's  outside  the  door  ! '  " 

Little  Tommy  couldn't  see  the  joke.  For  a  long  time  he 
pondered.  Then  his  face  became  wreathed  with  smiles. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  I  see  it,"  he  exclaimed.  "  If  it  was  a  Ford 
car  it  couldn't  have  been  Mr.  Ford — he'd  have  had  a 
Rolls-Royce  !  " 

•         ••••••  .. 

An  English  lady,  noted  for  her  pro-German  sympathies,  adver- 
tised for  a  German  butler.  An  applicant  arrived.  To  put  him 
at  his  ease  the  lady  enlarged  on  the  ill-treatment  of  the  "  poor 
Germans."  She  was  warm  in  her  praises  of  his  country.  After 
generous  terms  had  been  made  for  his  employment  the  man 
seemed  diffident. 

"  Well,  madam,  the  situation  seems  excellent  in  every  way. 
But  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  accept  your  offer.  Seeing  what  my 
own  views  about  Reparations  are,  I  fear  we  might  not  see  eye  to 
eye  in  politics  !  " 

Here  is  a  good  sea  story. 

The  captain  had  a  dud  crew.  They  were  hopeless,  one  and 
all,  and  he  was  fed  up.  The  man  he  called  to  the  wheel  couldn't 
even  read  the  compass  properly.  "  Well,  never  mind,"  shouted 
the  captain,  exasperated,  "  steer  by  the  stars  !  That  one  over 
there's  Venus.  Steer  straight  for  her  and  keep  her  straight 
ahead  of  you."  The  captain,  hoping  for  the  best,  went  to  take 
a  nap.  He  was  wakened  abruptly  :  "  Please,  sir,  can  you  find 
me  another  star  ?  I've  passed  that  one."  The  man  had  turned 
the  ship  right  round. 

"  You  don't  know  the  ropes,  m'dear,"  said  the  Lady  Who 
Obliged  to  the  newly-wed  coster  girl.  "  When  I  was  first  married, 
years  an'  years  ago,  my  ol'  man  used  ter  grumble  at  me  just  the 
same  as  yours  is  doin'  about  the  'ousekeepin'  money.  Know 
wot  I  done  ?  Why,  I  jus'  clears  out  an'  lef  'im  to  it,  to  run 
the  place  fer  a  week  on  wot  I  wos  gettin'  outer  'is  wages.  Then 

KB 
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I  goes  round  to  ivery  shop  an'  tells  'em  ter  put  twopence  on  the 
price  of  every  think  when  my  ol'  man  should  come  in  ter  buy  'is 
stuff.  By  the  Thursday  'e'd  pawned  'is  Sunday  trousers  ter 
make  up  the  money  wot  'e'd  spent.  I  takes  meself  off  to  the 
gallery  of  the  '  Op '  on  the  money  wot  I  gits  back  from  them 
shops.  Never  'ad  no  trouble  with  'im  since." 


In  the  wayside  pub  you  always  hear  the  history  of  local 
celebrities,  and  nearly  every  village  has  its  "  character." 

Every  little  while  there  is  something  in  the  papers  about  the 
queer  kinks  and  eccentricities  of  some  old  man  or  woman.  One 
will  hide  lots  of  money  in  a  sock  and  go  into  the  workhouse  ; 
another  will  advertise  for  a  septuagenarian  wife ;  another  will 
start  a  tour  of  England  on  foot,  living  as  he  can  while  his  bank- 
balance  lies  idle.  Still  another  will  start  a  new  career  when  he 
loses  his  last  tooth  ;  and  the  next  will  get  a  rush  of  springtime 
to  the  head  and  go  off  to  France  in  an  aeroplane,  her  Early 
Victorian  curls  waving  under  the  flaps  of  her  flying-helmet. 

As  to  the  expressions  of  individuality  in  everyday  life  among 
those  approaching  their  second  childhood,  they  are  endless, 
expressions  which,  in  the  heyday  of  their  youth,  they  were  either 
too  self-conscious  or  too  frightened  of  the  conventions  to  make, 
and  which  have  lain  latent,  to  blossom  forth  in  the  evening  of 
life. 

There  is  an  old  gentleman,  now  ninety-four,  who  was  once  a 
judge  in  India.  For  twenty  years  he  has  read  a  novel  a  day, 
and  wild  horses  will  not  deter  him  from  continuing  to  do  so.  Still 
an  excellent  golfer,  he  spends  most  of  his  time  out  of  doors ;  until 
about  five  years  ago  he  used  to  ride  a  motor-scooter  to  and  from 
his  club  ;  at  eighty-six  he  thought  nothing  of  riding  a  "  push  " 
bike  from  his  home  to  London,  a  distance  of  over  forty  miles, 
before  lunch.  He  never  smokes  nor  drinks.  He  has  two 
quaint  characteristics.  Every  morning  after  breakfast  he  wanders 
for  hours  through  the  rooms  of  his  house  and  round  his  garden 
with  a  large  cup  of  tea,  cold  and  unappetising,  in  his  hand.  By 
lunch-time  the  cup  is  empty — invariably. 

In  his  bathroom  he  keeps  a  quiver  of  arrows,  relics  of  bygone 
archery  exploits,  and  when  he  has  had  his  bath,  or  has  washed  in 
the  basin,  he  lays  an  arrow  across  the  top  of  the  bath  or  basin.  It 
is  as  much  as  the  chambermaid's  life  is  worth  to  empty  away  the 
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water  until  the  ex-judge,  voluntarily  and  uncoerced,  has  removed 
that  arrow,  which  sometimes  he  doesn't  do  for  two  days,  with  the 
result  that  no  one  in  the  family  can  perform  his  ablutions,  under 
penalty  of  dire  and  relentless  wrath.  In  self-defence,  another 
bathroom  is  now  being  built  in  the  house. 

An  old  Army  man  died  a  few  months  ago  just  outside  London, 
who  built  himself  a  large,  red-brick  house  beyond  the  lodge  gates 
of  his  home  because  he  couldn't  bear  Skye  terriers.  Of  these 
his  wife  kept  ten.  The  gates  of  this  house  he  kept  locked, 
admitting  only  the  old  servant  who  used  to  attend  him,  and  a 
gardener,  aged  eighty,  who  would  regale  him  with  memoirs  of 
days  on  active  service.  The  Colonel,  on  such  rare  occasions  as 
he  left  his  citadel,  always  wore  colonial  kit  of  thin  tussore,  with 
a  huge  straw  hat  and  canvas  shoes.  These  shoes  he  always 
removed  on  entering  the  house  of  a  friend,  carrying  his  visit 
through  in  his  stockinged  feet.  All  his  life,  in  town  and  country, 
summer  and  winter,  he  wore  no  other  garb  but  this. 

He  had  a  horror  of  cameras  and  has  never  once  been  photo- 
graphed. Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  threatened  with 
blindness,  and  an  immediate  operation  was  necessary  to  save  his 
sight.  He  barricaded  his  house  against  specialists  sent  for  from 
London,  and,  rather  than  see  a  doctor,  became  totally  blind. 
When  he  died  he  left  most  of  his  money  to  a  home  for  stray 
cats,  which  animals  he  hated  almost  as  much  as  he  hated  Skye 
terriers. 

An  old  lady,  with  lots  of  money,  who  lives  in  Hampstead, 
will  have  no  servants,  neither  will  she  let  the  tradesmen  call. 
All  day  long  she  works  out  systems  for  playing  roulette,  with  the 
help  of  an  antiquated  wheel.  Her  only  companion  is  an  aged 
parrot  of  great  austerity.  On  Saturdays,  because  she  has  found 
the  big  shops  in  the  West  End  a  penny  or  two  cheaper  than  the 
local  ones,  she  takes  a  taxi  right  down  to  Oxford  Street  from 
Hampstead,  keeps  it  waiting,  and,  with  the  parrot  on  her  shoulder, 
tours  round  the  provision  department  buying  whatever  she 
wants  a  quarter  of  a  pound  at  a  time,  and  always  concluding 
with  a  huge  ham,  which  seems  to  be  her  staple  diet.  She  has 
no  fires  in  her  house,  and  never  receives  visitors. 
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Another  queer  old  lady  used  to  be  a  very  well-known  figure 
in  the  public  gallery  of  the  Old  Bailey  and  the  police  courts.  She 
used  to  tell  the  commissionaire  mysteriously  that  she  was  collect- 
ing data  for  a  treatise  on  criminal  psychology.  She  always  had 
a  battered  notebook  with  her  and  made  copious  jottings.  She 
died  a  short  time  ago,  and  neither  the  treatise  nor  the  notebook 
were  found  among  her  possessions. 


There  was  an  eccentric  millionaire  who  lived  at  a  well-known 
riverside  resort.  He  had  two  hobbies ;  the  first  was  building  ; 
the  second  was  wild  beasts.  He  lived  in  a  little  wooden  shack 
on  a  hillside,  and  engaged  a  veritable  army  of  workmen  to  build 
him  a  permanent  home  to  his  own  design.  Each  room  was  built 
separately — a  complete  little  house  to  itself.  The  rooms  were 
dotted  about  the  hillside,  and  the  dining-room  was  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  kitchen.  Here  he  established  himself  with  an 
aged  valet.  The  whole  establishment  was  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall,  and,  in  place  of  a  lawn,  there  were  sundry  large  wire-netting 
and  barred  cages.  In  these  he  kept  all  sorts  of  wild  beasts, 
including  an  old  lion,  which  was  let  out  at  times,  and  adored 
him.  He  even  had  a  baby  elephant,  and  these  animals  and  his 
house  were  his  sole  interests  in  life. 


In  a  small  Buckinghamshire  village  there  is  a  shrivelled-up 
spinster,  who,  in  the  one  spare  room  of  her  cottage,  puts  up 
visitors.  To  whomever  comes  to  take  her  room  she  makes  one 
proviso,  and  gives  no  reason  for  it : 

She  will  prepare  no  mid-day  dinner  on  a  Sunday. 

Her  history  is  strangely  pathetic.  The  eldest  of  three  girls, 
she  had  an  invalid  mother  to  whom  she  was  chained  ceaselessly 
throughout  her  youth,  which  she  had  spent  hi  the  same  cottage 
where  she  is  now.  When  she  was  twenty-five  she  received  a 
proposal  of  marriage  from  a  sanctimonious,  chapel-going  pedant, 
round  whom  she  wove  all  the  romance  and  dreams  of  her  starved 
life.  The  man  wanted  her  to  leave  her  mother  and  marry  him. 
She  refused.  He  cooled  off. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  her  mother  could  not  live  more 
than  a  couple  of  months  she  wrote  him  a  timid  note,  full  of  hope 
and  tenderness,  in  which  she  said  that  she  would  soon  be  able 
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to  fix  the  date  of  her  marriage.  The  man,  who  was  vindictive 
and  spiteful,  nettled  at  the  delay,  did  not  answer.  On  the  day 
her  mother  died  he  married  another  woman  and  settled  down  a 
few  doors  from  her  own  cottage.  Throughout  the  twenty  years 
that  followed,  the  jilted  spinster  preserved  her  love  for  the  man. 
Every  Sunday  morning  she  would  lock  herself  up  in  her  little 
sitting-room,  peep  through  the  half-closed  blinds,  and  watch 
the  man,  prayer-book  in  hand  and  dressed  in  ceremonious  black, 
go  through  the  doors  of  the  chapel  with  his  wife. 


"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  landlord  of  the  local  pub,  "  life's  funny  and 
life's  wicked — it  is.  You  wakes  in  the  mornin'  full  o'  beans, 
and  by  night  you've  got  the  bally  'eart  knocked  out  of  ye,  unless 
yer  stancher  than  most,  and  'ave  got  more  of  an  eye  fer  the  funny 
side  o'  things.  That's  where  the  '  public,'  a  respec'able,  God- 

fearin'  '  public,'  meets  the  b bill.    We've  got  a  chap  comes 

in  'ere — 'e  ain't  got  no  legs,  but  on  an  'oliday  'e  wears  wooden 
legs,  an'  on  ordinary  days  'e  wears  wheels  under  'im  and  pushes 
'isself  around  by  'is  bloomin'  knuckles.  A  gamer  chap  ye  never 
met — nor  one  more  full  o'  fun.  Cracks  a  joke  'e  do — an'  'im 
afflicted  like  that — an'  roars  wi'  the  rumminess  o'  things.  'Im 
an'  'is  missus  an'  'is  kids  is  about  the  cheerfullest  lot  o'  blokes 
ever  I  did  meet.  You'n'  me  ain't  got  no  call  to  grumble,  mate, 
'cause  things  don't  go  straight ;  they  never  bloomin'  well  does  go 
straight ;  that's  wot  we'm  'ere  for — when  a  feller  can  keep  'is 

pecker  up  like  that  wifout  legs  an'  all — keeps  'is  b pecker 

up — it  makes  yer  think.  They  says  other  folk's  troubles  don't 
make  yer  own  no  better,  but  they  does.  I'll  lay  they  does. 
Wen  I  sees  that  chap  come  in  wheelin'  'isself  (an  active  bloke 
'e  wos  before  the  war,  and  active  'e  is  now,  lookin'  arter  'is  trade 
an'  all,  an'  'im  so  'elpless  as  it  could  be)  I  says  to  meself  :  '  Will/ 

I  says, '  if  ye  ain't  got  the  b guts  to  put  a  bit  o'  'eart  inter 

yer  b work,'  I  says,  '  'an  make  yer  "  public  "  a  cheerful 

place  for  men  an'  women  ter  come,'  I  says,  '  well,  Bill,  you  ought 
to  be  shot,'  I  says.  '  Where's  them  pore  blighters  to  come  wot's 
fagged  out  arter  their  day's  work  ?  '  I  says — '  'less  they  come 
inter  the  "  public,"  an'  finds  a  welcome,'  I  says.  An'  "  — he 
paused  dramatically — "  it  ain't  much  trouble  to  get  a  '  public  ' 
convivial  like.  Man,  woman,  or  beast  that  comes  in  'ere  of  an 
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evenin'  is  friends  of  the  'ouse — and  I  says  it  meanin'  it.  It's  a 
poor  country  where  a  man  can't  go  inter's  own  '  public,'  whether 
Vs  a  '  double  Scotcher '  or  a  '  bitter/  an'  come  out  'avin  'ad  a 

cheery  '  social,'  ready  an'  refreshed  for  the  next  day's  b work. 

The  public's  the  biggest  thing  a  British  workin'-man  can  put 
'is  money  on.  It  never  lets  'im  down." 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

YARNS  TOLD   IN  VARIOUS   BARS 

THE  "  Clubmen  "  are  inveterate  story-tellers.  Here  are  some 
tales,  founded  on  yarns,  humorous  and  pathetic,  retailed 
to  me  in  various  bars,  and  retold  here  by  myself.  Their 
heroes  and  heroines  are  real  people. 
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"  Danny  Drat  It  "  leaned  up  against  the  bar  of  the  "  White 
Cockatoo,"  a  vacant  expression  in  his  eyes.  By  his  side  stood  a 
bottle  of  stone  ginger-beer  from  which  the  contents  had  not  yet 
been  poured.  He  was  a  blonde,  spare  lad  from  whom  his  clothes 
hung  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  him.  His  movements  were 
languid,  and  lacked  decision.  His  slightly  full  lips  were  for  ever 
hanging  apart,  indecisive,  like  the  rest  of  him. 

Lightly  and  wirily  built  on  a  quite  presentable  frame,  he  lacked 
the  energy  of  youth,  and  a  sort  of  apathy  which  had  been  with 
him  from  birth  had  clung  round  him  ever  since,  causing  him  to 
slouch  rather  than  walk  through  the  few  years  he  had  weathered. 

They  called  him  "  Danny  Drat  It  " — everybody  did,  because 
his  name  was  Dan  ;  his  stature  suggested  the  diminutive,  and,  in 
any  crisis  that  called  for  action,  it  was  a  habit  of  his  to  look 
bored  and  a  bit  sulky,  and  to  turn  on  his  heel,  away  from  the 
trouble,  mumbling,  in  his  careless,  inarticulate  way  :  "  Oh,  drat 
it— I  don't  care  !  " 

At  a  beer-smudged  table,  away  from  the  bar,  sat  Punchball 
O'Reilly,  Danny's  father — a  lion  of  a  broken-down  man,  lately 
retired  from  the  boxing-ring  and  still  champing  at  the  curb. 
Punchball  was  ageing  rapidly — all  his  pals,  when  he  came  into 
the  "  White  Cockatoo  "  after  a  few  days'  absence  on  his  sick-bed, 
noticed  how  Punchball  was  ageing.  He  was  muffled  up  inside 
his  coat,  even  in  that  foetid  atmosphere,  but  all  the  muffling  failed 
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to  conceal  the  angry  set  of  his  jaws  or  the  flash  of  his  heavy, 
still-keen  eyes. 

Aloof,  detached,  his  grimly  immobile  features  set,  and  his  eyes 
staring  out  into  the  beyond,  sat  Elk  the  Indian,  drinking  neat 
rum.  When  he  had  been  a  brave,  back  home  where  his  tribe  had 
not  yet  been  scattered,  Elk  had  been  a  power,  fleet  of  foot  and 
relentless  in  his  pursuit  of  trouble.  A  fine,  primitive  thing  cut 
from  stone  and  animated  by  liquid  fire,  he  had  gone  by  the  name 
of  Swift  White  Elk,  as  much  because  of  the  way  his  brain  worked 
as  because  of  the  swooping  flash  of  his  moccasined  feet  running 
through  brushwood  and  undergrowth. 

Now  he  had  fallen  on  evil  times,  and  had  drifted,  as  the  survivors 
of  the  world's  oldest  race  wander,  once  cut  off,  from  servile 
job  to  servile  job,  aimlessly,  a  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  a  familiar  figure  in  the  underworld  of  the  great  metropolis. 
He  had  added  a  "  Mister  "  to  his  glorious  name,  for  citizen 
purposes,  and  had  replaced  his  primitive  garb  by  the  colourless 
costume  of  civilisation.  Where  there  was  a  pub  open,  down 
Hoxton  way,  there  Elk  would  sit,  seeing  everything,  looking  at 
nothing,  brooding  stonily — a  lonely  and  detached  figure,  with  its 
glass  of  unwatered  rum  and  its  harsh,  grunting  uncommunica- 
tiveness. 

"  That  boy  o'  mine,"  Punchball  was  saying  to  the  nautical- 
looking  friend  who  was  sharing  the  beer  he  had  bought,  "  that 
boy  o'  mine  makes  me  so  sick  " — Punchball  brought  his  fist 
down  with  a  clatter  on  the  table — "  that  oi  cannot  see  out  o1  the 

eyes  o'  me  for  the  red  that  does  be  before  'em "  Again  he 

made  the  glasses  clatter  and  dance  with  the  weight  of  that  huge, 
iron  hand,  and  heads  turned  to  look  at  him,  among  them  the 
languid,  sulky  head  of  Danny  Drat  It. 

"  Yes — you,"  roared  the  prizefighter,  the  second  his  eyes  held 
the  eyes  of  the  youngster.  "  You  milk-bibbin',  white-livered  son 
of  a  shamed  father  !  Will  ye  be  comin'  here  when  oi'm  callin' 
ye  ?  "  And  Danny,  a  slow,  painful  flush  creeping  over  his  face, 
picked  up  his  ginger-beer  and  shuffled  over  to  where  Punchball  was 
sitting.  While  a  few  sniggers  and  a  nudge  or  two  flamed  in  his 
consciousness  he  stood  meekly,  shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other 
under  the  fixed  gaze  of  his  parent,  waiting  for  what  was  to  come. 

"  Sit  ye  down,"  commanded  Punchball,  "  and  do  not  be 
standin'  there  loike  the  legs  of  ye  wouldn't  hold  ye." 

The  sailor  made  room  for  him  on  the  bench,  looking  at  him 
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with  the  accusing  eyes  of  one  who  enjoys  a  "  row,"  and  Danny 
sat  down.  With  one  brisk  sweep  of  his  fingers,  Punchball  threw 
the  bottle  of  ginger-beer  on  to  the  sanded  floor,  and  wrenched  the 
glass  out  of  his  son's  numb  fingers,  spilling  the  contents  in  a 
cascade,  which  he  followed  with  satisfied  eyes,  diverted  from  a 
glassy  stare  at  his  son. 

"  Muck,"  he  said,  "  muck — fit  for  li'l  kids — not  for  a  grown 
man,  at  all.  No  shame  comes  to  ye  when  they  see  ye  buy  yerself 
baby  food  ?  " 

Danny  said  nothing. 

"  If  'tis  yer  money  ye'd  be  afther  spendin',"  shouted  Punchball, 
"  drink  the  drink  o'  men.  Beer — beer.  That's  what  the  son  o' 
the  Oirish  Champion  would  be  havin'  in  the  stomach  of  'm — 
not  that  dirty,  filthy,  sticky  mess  at  all,  at  all."  He  paused  for 
breath,  and  several  heads  were  turned  away  as  he  looked  round  the 
room.  Danny's  bony  fingers  crept  to  the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat, 
and  he  drew  forth  a  discoloured  Woodbine,  unthinking  and  in 
silence. 

His  hands  were  trembling  a  little.  He  hung  the  Woodbine, 
unlit,  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth  for  the  space  of  a  second, 
before  it  was  snatched  away  from  him,  and  his  father,  half  mad 
with  irritation,  replaced  it  with  his  own  rank  pipe,  drawn  from 
his  lips  and  still  damp,  which  he  thrust  between  the  boy's  teeth 
with  such  force  that  it  drew  a  little  whimper  of  surprise  from  him. 
The  cigarette — his  last — was  ground  into  the  sand  under  Punch- 
ball's  heel. 

"  And  now  that  I  How  many  times've  oi  got  to  tell  ye  oi 
won't  see  ye  smokin'  fags  ?  Can't  ye  fill  yer  lungs  with  a  man's 
smoke  ?  Can't  ye  hold  smoke,  ony  more  than  liquor,  loike  the 
son  of  a  fighter  ?  "  He  crashed  his  two  fists  against  his  great 
chest,  and  added,  with  a  dramatic  gesture  of  despair,  "  'Lack  the 
day  oi  got  ye  !  'Tis  not  the  spirit  o'  yer  fathers  ye  do  be  havin* 
in  the  body  of  ye  for  sure,  ye  spineless  spalpeen " 

The  bar  had  settled  down. 

It  was  only  Danny  having  a  dressing  down,  and  Danny  never 
made  a  sensational  response.  The  hope  of  a  scene  left  the  maze 
of  eyes  into  which  Danny,  with  vacant,  self-conscious  gaze,  was 
staring,  and  they  turned  back  to  their  drinks.  Danny,  sulky 
underlip  thrust  forward,  maintained  his  silence,  and  they  sat 
there,  the  three  of  them,  side  by  side  on  the  bench,  the  father 
contemplating  the  son  with  a  malevolent  stare,  the  skipper 
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detaching  himself  from  the  argument  by  the  simple  means  of 
concentrating  on  fishing  a  bit  of  Danny's  crushed  cigarette 
out  of  his  own  tankard. 

"  Pint  o'  Burton  !  "  boomed  Punchball  suddenly,  and,  when  it 
came,  he  set  it  down  noisily,  in  front  of  the  boy. 

"  Git  that  in  the  insides  o'  ye,"  he  said.  "  An'  don't  ye  let  me 
hear  a  sound  out  o'  ye  till  'tis  down." 

The  boy  did  not  move. 

"  Ye  heard  me  ?  " 

A  furtive  hand  crept  out  to  the  tankard. 

"  Get  down  wi'  it." 

Danny  took  a  long  breath,  then  let  it  out. 

"  I  don't  like  beer,  father,"  he  said  in  a  small  voice. 

"  Oi  didn't  be  askin'  ye  did  ye  loike  it,"  retorted  Punchball. 
"  Oi  said  ye  was  to  drink  it  down  ye." 

Danny,  burning  with  the  shame  of  his  publicity,  the  stunning 
nearness  of  his  parent  draining  all  that  little  obstinacy  which 
stood  for  strength  in  him,  took  another  long  breath  and,  with  an 
absent  look  for  the  benefit  of  the  spectators,  gulped  the  obnoxious 
stuff,  stopping  a  choke  with  a  gulp.  He  took  a  gasp  of  air  and 
attacked  the  last  bitter  draught,  setting  down  the  empty,  foam- 
covered  glass  in  front  of  him  without  a  glance  at  his  father. 
Then  he  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  fell  to 
looking  into  space  in  silence  again. 

The  prizefighter  laughed.  He  was  pleased  at  the  way  the  boy 
had  drained  the  tankard.  He  had  thought  he  would  sip  it, 
disgracefully,  and  he  had  his  retort  ready  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 
He  leaned  forward,  and,  with  less  fury  in  his  tones  than  he  had 
intended,  he  disclosed  to  Danny  the  real  reason  of  his  summons. 

"  Dan " 

"  Yes,  father  ?  "  The  boy  turned  weary  eyes  to  him.  He  knew 
what  was  coming.  It  was  because  he  had  been  unable  to  bear  the 
torture  of  waiting  to  hear  what  his  father  had  seen  ;  because  his 
mind  could  not  cope  with  the  chaos  of  wondering  and  dreading 
what  that  disclosure  would  bring  by  way  of  humiliation,  that 
he  had  slouched  into  his  father's  pub  that  he  might  be  discovered 
and  called  up,  to  receive  his  humiliation  without  waiting  for  it. 

"  Would  it  be  yerself,  at  all,  that  was  in  the  alley  behoind 
Jackson's  this  e'en  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  And  would  it  be  yerself  young  Jack  an'  Willy  Turner,  an' 
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Brock  would  be  afther  makin'  sport  of,  catchin'  hold  on  ye  an' 
near  draggin'  the  coat  off  ye  at  all  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father."  His  colour  was  rising.  The  tension  of  his 
nerves  was  growing  unbearable.  The  skipper  was  looking  at  him 
from  one  side,  with  interest.  His  father  was  looking  at  him  from 
the  other,  with  menace. 

A  shudder  of  impatience  passed  through  him. 

"  Oi  suppose,"  Punchball  pursued,  with  fine  contempt,  "  me 
bein'  a  broken  man,  as  they  do  say,  me  ears  would  be  deceivin' 
of  me  if  I  should  fancy  to  mesel'  I  heard  Willy  Turner  bait  ye 
wi'  the  name  if  yer  dad,  an'  tell  ye  oi  was  turned  from  the  ring 
for  foulin'  an'  " — he  was  emphasising  his  words  cruelly,  punctuat- 
ing them  with  little  thrusts  of  his  hands,  throwing  his  potent 
voice  forward  so  that  it  could  be  heard  in  every  corner  of  the  bar — 
"  that  yer  dad  was  blarneyin'  when  he  did  say  he  was  ailin',  an' 

that  he  had  given  up  fightin'  because "  He  paused  and 

collected  every  ounce  of  strength  to  roar  forth  those  awful, 
expected  words,  "  Because — because  he  was  a  coward  \  " 

With  a  half-sob  Danny  blurted  out  his  toneless  "  Yes,  father," 
and,  the  quick  intake  of  breath  whistling  through  his  teeth,  he 
added,  "But " 

Punchball  held  up  his  hand  for  silence.  There  was  not  a  man 
in  the  bar  now  who  wasn't  listening.  The  Irishman  was  rather 
enjoying  the  limelight. 

"  Hist  till  oi  speak,"  he  thundered,  and,  taking  up  his  narrative 
tone  again  :  "  Oi  take  it  that  the  eyes  o'  me  are  at  fault  as  well 
if  oi  should  be  tellin'  mesel'  that  'twas  yersel'  cut  an'  run,  the 
tears  pourin'  down  the  front  of  ye  loike  any  gurrl — running  away, 

it  surely  did  seem.  But  no "  The  awful,  sarcastic  banter 

that  Danny  dreaded  more  than  his  anger,  crept  in.  "  But  no — 
'twas  surely  yerself  stood  up  an'  hookied  him  a  right  an'  left  to 
point,  an',  says  you,  '  There,'  says  you,  '  there's  the  sort  o' 
coward  Punchball  O'Reilly  would  be  bein' !  Like  Dan,'  says  you, 
'  Danny  Drat  It,  the  son  of  'm  !  '  " 

He  wound  up  on  a  grilling  note  of  scorn,  his  head  on  one  side, 
a  fatuous  smile  of  pride  on  his  lips,  his  chin  thrust  forward. 
Danny  sat  with  every  eye  in  the  bar  focussed  on  him,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot  with  mingled  rage  and  fear  and  shame,  while 
Punchball  let  out  roar  upon  roar  of  ribald  laughter.  He  tried 
to  rise,  and  Punchball  jerked  him  back  by  the  seat  of  his  trousers, 
rising  himself  instead. 
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"  Me  friends,"  he  shouted,  addressing  the  bar  as  an  orator, 
'  'tis  the  honour  yer  havin'  to  see  amid  ye  Champion  Danny, 
son  o'  the  Oirish  Champion — Oirish  fightin'  blood  runnin'  hot  in 
the  veins  o'  'm.  Will  'e  stand  by  an'  hear  his  dad  blasphemed  ? 
No  I  Does  'e  punish  wi'  blows  ?  He  does  !  Is  there  man  or 
beast  he  fears  ?  There  is  not.  Oi  talk  no  blarney.  Prove  fer 
yerselves.  Fightin'  Danny's  ready  fer  ye  all.  Ony  man  that'll 
stand  up  through  six  rounds  with  'm  can  put  'is  drinks  on  me. 
Oi  introduce  the  new  champion  to  ye  all.  Any  offers  ?  Clear  the 
floor !  " 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  and  then  a  burst  of  sardonic  applause. 
The  terrific  energy  of  the  Irishman  carried  them  with  him.  He 
could  always  dominate  his  crowd  by  sheer  force  of  vitality,  even 
now  that  he  was  a  sick  man.  They  applauded,  then  waited. 
The  ex-champion  had  his  son,  hanging  limp  like  a  rat,  by  the 
shoulders  of  his  threadbare  coat.  He  was  holding  him  up,  blue 
to  the  lips,  hanging  in  his  grasp,  still  smiling  nervously. 

"  Take  yer  cheers,"  he  was  growling,  administering  a  series  of 
shakes.  "  Stand  up  an'  let  'em  see  ye,  ye  duty  sneak."  And  to 
the  crowd  :  "  Here  ye've  got'm.  Ony  fight  ?  Drinks  on  me  for 
the  man  that  will  stand  up  to  'm  through  six  rounds.  Ony  age  ! 
Ony  weight  !  Fightin'  Dan  is  not  pertic'lar.  Whose  for  takin'  'm 
on?" 

He  was  serious.  They  realised  it  with  a  little  quickening  of 
their  sluggish  pulses.  Punchball  O'Reilly  wanted  someone  to 
fight  his  son. 

When  they  had  recovered  from  their  surprise  half  a  dozen 
offers  came  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  a  lanky  youth,  in  age  and 
build  much  similar  to  Danny  himself,  jumped  forward  and 
advanced,  with  mocking  hand  outstretched,  to  where  he  sat. 
Danny  recognised  Will  Taylor,  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  He 
had  entered  the  bar  without  being  seen  by  either.  Danny's 
blood  ran  cold. 

A  blaze  of  mixed  wrath  and  triumph  from  his  parent,  and  Danny 
found  himself  being  forcibly  dragged  out  of  his  coat  and  flung  to 
his  crumpling  feet.  In  a  maze  he  was  being  marched  into  the 
centre  of  the  floor  with  only  two  things  visible :  the  jeering, 
dissolute  face  of  Taylor  on  one  side,  and  the  storm  of  menacing 
energy  that  represented  his  father  on  the  other,  hemming  him  in. 
He  heard  the  mocking  encouragement  of  the  bar-hangers,  the 
knocking  of  his  own  knees,  the  deafening  hammer  of  his  heart 
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slogging  against  his  soul — the  very  spirit  of  him  seemed  to  be 
throbbing  in  unison  with  the  pounding  of  his  heart. 

Something  sickening  and  nauseous  rose  up  within  him,  causing 
him  to  curl  with  loathing.  His  stomach  sank.  He  felt  as  though 
he  would  be  violently  sick.  A  film  rose  before  his  eyes,  and  he 
stood  there,  limp,  the  centre  of  attention,  his  hands  hanging  by 
his  side,  his  knees  sagging,  his  head  sunk  on  his  chest.  His  teeth 
chattered  convulsively.  He  was  completely  cowed. 

"  Coward  !  "  roared  a  "  drunk  "  in  the  corner — a  boisterous 
roar  that  reached  Danny  as  though  from  a  far  distance,  and  fell 
on  indifferent  ears.  In  the  grip  of  unreasoning,  shameful  physical 
fear,  Danny  was  past  realising  what  they  said  to  him,  was 
indifferent  to  the  goading  voice  of  his  father,  was  without  resent- 
ment against  that  leering,  mocking  face  in  front  of  him — Taylor's 
face — Taylor,  whose  fist  would  soon  pound  his  body  and  cover 
him  with  terrifying  blood. 

Already  he  could  feel  the  crash  of  that  fist  across  the  bridge 
of  his  nose  ;  the  blinding  sting  of  pain  was  real  to  him,  as  though 
the  blow  had  already  fallen.  He  felt  a  warm,  sticky  stream 
coursing  down  his  cheek.  Tears  sprang  to  his  eyes,  and  he  caught 
his  breath. 

His  vivid  imagination — the  sort  of  imagination  that  calls  evil 
spirits  out  of  darkness  to  petrify  a  hypersensitive  child — was 
rioting — running  away  with  him.  He  had  no  sense  of  shame,  no 
dignity,  no  anger ;  just  that  ghastly  faintness  which  fear  of 
physical  hurt — horror  of  violence  and  terror  of  the  sight  of 
blood — had  swept  over  him. 

"  Come  on,  O'Reilly,"  said  Taylor,  with  his  defence  up,  and 
gloating  menace  in  his  tones.  And  : 

"  Git  at  'm,  ye  white-livered  spalpeen,"  from  the  champion. 

And  the  subdued  buzz  of  excitement  round  ;  the  derision,  the 
laughter  !  Against  him — all  directed  against  him,  because  he 
was  a  coward,  and  had  run  away  when  they  had  goaded  him  by 
calling  his  father  a  coward  too.  He  was  running  away  now — 
running  away. 

A  great  glow  of  love  for  them  all  came  to  him — love  for  Taylor, 
love  for  his  father,  love  for  that  sea  of  eyes — the  love  that  came 
to  him  with  the  anticipation  of  an  impossible  escape — leisure 
to  bury  himself — efface  himself — efface  himself  in  the  blessed 
relief  of  sanctuary  from  that  horror  that  held  him  in  its  grip. 
His  was  the  forgiveness  of  sins  before  death. 
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"  'It  'im,  Willy— bash  in  at  'm  !  " 

Reality  again — a  whirl  of  display,  and  a  light  blow  on  the 
cheek — the  sting  of  it  was  grateful  as  a  counter  to  the  tension  of 
his  nerves. 

"  Go  in,  lad — give  it  'm  back." 

Encouragement  for  him — for  Danny — from  someone.  He 
warmed,  and,  shutting  his  eyes,  his  face  deadly  pale,  he  lurched 
forward  to  where,  in  his  blindness,  he  judged  Taylor  to  have 
sprung  back  to. 

Taylor  came  forward,  helpfully,  with  his  defences  down  and 
an  innocent  grin  on  his  mouth.  Then  Danny  administered  to 
him,  at  random,  a  little  slap. 

It  was  an  open-handed  slap,  a  coy,  mincing  little  slap,  reminis- 
cent of  the  precious,  effeminate  type  of  stage  exquisite  belonging 
to  musical  comedy. 

Danny,  opening  his  eyes,  remained  poised  ridiculously,  with 
his  hand  raised  as  it  had  left  Taylor's  face,  his  grotesque  body 
caricaturing  grace.  It  was  a  foolish  movement — a  stroke  belong- 
ing to  the  comedian.  He  remained  there  startled  at  having 
moved.  The  bar  rocked  with  laughter.  Taylor  joined  in.  The 
dazed  senses  of  Danny  vibrated  with  the  audible  grinding  of 
his  father's  teeth,  just  behind  him. 

"  At  'm,  lad — give  'm  a  punisher." 

Taylor  pulled  himself  up  and  stopped  laughing.  He  threw 
out  his  chest,  and  the  glint  of  the  bully  filled  his  eyes.  His  two 
arms  went  up  with  rolling  biceps.  He  crouched.  Formidable 
he  appeared  to  Danny  out  of  the  darkness — a  beast  ready  to  spring 
and  tear  his  body  from  him,  spill  his  blood. 

Danny  giggled  idiotically,  with  sheer,  dithering  terror.  He  had 
not  an  atom  of  control — no  desire,  no  consciousness  left. 

Taylor,  well  in  his  part,  and  melodramatic,  playing  to  the 
gallery,  leapt  into  the  air  and  swooped  down  on  Danny. 

Feinting  instinctively,  as  his  moan  turned  to  a  sob,  Danny  fell 
on  all  fours,  crawled  like  a  frightened  spider  between  Taylor's 
legs — sobbed  again,  and  gazed  wildly  round  him,  bewildered  as 
a  rat  cornered,  while  Taylor  looked  to  see  where  he  had  got 
to. 

Almost  flat  on  his  stomach,  Danny  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
and  met  the  threateningly  blazing  eyes  of  the  enemy.  The  blood 
sang  in  his  ears.  Panic  engulfed  him.  Then  he  let  out  one  frenzied 
squeal,  and  scuttled  off  at  top  speed  on  all  fours,  searching 
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for  ambush,  ducked  under  the  flap  of  the  bar,  with  Taylor  pound- 
ing after  him,  and  threw  himself,  chattering  and  gibbering  in  his 
abandon,  at  the  feet  of  the  astonished  barmaid. 

Clutching  her  skirts,  imploring  her,  incoherently,  to  protect 
him,  he  called  out  shrilly,  as  though  in  delirium  : 

"  He  can't  get  me  here — he  can't  get  me  here — can  he  ?  He 
can't  get  me  here  !  "  And,  through  his  welling  tears,  he  broke 
into  a  feeble  laugh,  hysterical  and  empty,  as  his  muscles  relaxed. 
He  was  only  conscious  of  a  great  pervading  peace — the  peace  of 
respite. 

The  champion,  without  an  oath,  without  a  word,  turned  and 
stumped  out  of  the  bar,  bent  and  leaning  heavily  on  his  stick. 
Treading  silently,  his  deeply  tanned  face  expressionless,  Elk  the 
Indian  padded  after  him. 

The  old  prize-fighter,  with  the  advent,  long  since,  of  comparative 
financial  ease,  had  not  changed  his  way  of  living,  neither  had  he 
burdened  himself  with  airs  and  graces.  In  Hoxton  he  had  been 
born,  and  Hoxton,  and  the  habits  of  Hoxton,  were  good  enough 
for  him.  In  the  top  floor  front  of  a  certain  house  in  one  of  Hoxton's 
narrowest  thoroughfares,  conveniently  near  the  usual  haunts 
of  fighting  men  on  lubrication  bent,  dwelt  the  old  prize-fighter 
with  his  son  Danny. 

For  many  years  he  had  lived  there,  and,  though  at  one  time  the 
little  room  had  been  barer  and  even  more  austere,  bereft  of  the 
few  luxuries  the  old  man  now  allowed  himself,  there  was  little 
difference  between  the  abode  of  the  ex-champion  who  had  made 
his  pile  by  the  sweat  of  his  bull-dog  spirit  and  the  dwelling-place 
where  once  had  lived  a  tenacious  youngster  who  had  nothing 
but  his  own  muscles  and  the  few  ha'pence  he  jingled  arrogantly 
in  his  pockets  between  himself  in  dire  poverty  and  a  continuance 
of  the  same  grind  throughout  the  years. 

A  gramophone  he  had  bought  himself,  with  some  blatant 
records,  over  which  he  spent  many  happy  hours  of  an  evening. 
Also  he  had  his  namesake,  a  large  and  expensive  punchball,  for 
the  reluctant  use  of  Danny,  hung  with  expert  precision  in  a 
corner.  His  walls  were  studded  over  with  drawing-pins  which 
held  glossy  photo-postcards  of  almost  naked,  muscled-up  giants 
in  pugilistic  attitudes,  interspersed  with  a  mouthy  music-hall 
blonde  or  two,  to  the  hectic  wall  paper. 

His  furniture,  the  two  narrow  camp-beds,  and  his  bachelor 
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cooking-apparatus,  reflected  the  austerity  of  his  own  intrepid 
character.  It  was  in  this  environment  that  Elk  the  Indian, 
padding  upstairs  so  silently  that  even  the  crazy  deal  didn't 
squeak,  found  the  Irish  ex-champion  when  he  followed  him  home 
from  the  "  White  Cockatoo." 

Everything  was  silent  when  the  Redskin  reached  the  top  of 
the  stairs  and  paused.  He  cast  one  quick  glance  at  the  door  of 
O'Reilly's  room  and  went  on  hesitating.  Then  he  shuffled  forward 
as  silently  as  he  had  come,  and  pushed  the  door  open. 

By  the  light  of  a  foolish  gas-jet,  an  inverted  jet  that  clamoured 
peevishly  for  its  absent  mantle,  apparently  just  smashed  in 
lighting,  he  discerned  the  champion.  He  was  huddled  up  beside 
his  bed,  his  arm  thrown  out  in  unconsciously  dramatic  abandon, 
his  white  head  buried  in  the  crook  of  his  elbow.  He  was  sobbing. 

The  rasping  sounds  produced  no  change  in  the  iron  mask  of 
the  Indian.  He  went  on  standing  there,  his  hand  on  the  door- 
handle, looking  down  at  the  prize-fighter. 

Punchball  said  terrible  things  to  himself.  In  the  silence  and 
seclusion  of  his  den  he  poured  forth  his  pent-up  shame,  the 
devastating  sorrow  and  humiliation  that  was  corroding  the 
soul  of  him.  He  was  blurting  out  to  himself,  in  that  explosive 
agony  that  comes  once  or  twice  in  the  lifetime  of  a  strong  and 
reticent  man,  the  real  love  he  had  for  that  boy — the  real  effect 
on  himself  of  his  cowardice. 

"  Yejow  dog,"  he  growled,  "  God-damn  bloodless  son  of  a 
lap-dog !  Oh,  Danny,  Danny — had  I  ever  known  at  all  at  all 
that  ye  could  come  to  this,  an'  ye  the  boy  of  a  fightin'  Oirishman, 
sure  an'  oid'a  strangled  the  little  breath  out  of  ye  'for  the  lungs 
of  ye'd  been  afther  leavin'  yer  cradle  .  .  ."  Genuine  and  heart- 
rending was  the  outburst  of  the  old  man.  Sufficiently  grand  and 
primitive  was  Elk,  for  the  words  shot  from  the  soul  of  him  to 
dent  his  own  with  their  abandon  of  grief.  His  sombre  face  did 
not  change  by  the  tautening  of  a  muscle,  but  he  shuffled  forward, 
and  touched  Punchball  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Hold  on,"  he  said. 

Punchball  was  in  just  that  mood  where  a  man  who  is  not 
accustomed  to  self-expression  will  not  look  up  even  to  ascertain 
who  trespasses  on  his  privacy,  so  profoundly  plunged  is  his  being 
in  its  own  hurt.  He  was  keyed  up  to  be  stirred  by  the  least  hint 
of  sympathy  to  a  renewed  outburst,  and  he  blurted  out,  without 
any  conscious  admission  of  the  strange  element : 
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"  An'  I  brought  the  lad  of  m  up  to  be  a  man — an'  I  nurtured 
'm  surely,  and  pestered  the  little  youngness  of  'm.  Oh  !  The  day 
I  see  'm  run.  Run  !  The  man-choild  of  Punchball  O'Reilly  !  " 

The  Indian  folded  his  arms  and  remained  standing,  towering 
over  the  stiicken  lion. 

"  In  my  country,"  he  began  to  drawl,  "  there's  things  that  are 
strange,  and  things  that  cannot  be  explained.  You  are  a  man 
of  the  spirit  of  my  fathers,  Punchball  O'Reilly,  and  I  am  ready 
to  save  you  from  shame,  if  you  listen." 

Sinister,  he  might  have  been.  The  lips  that  uttered  those 
words  were  the  lips  that  before  had  been  famous  in  the  local  bars 
for  their  invocations  of  Black  Magic — lips  that  were  unaccustomed 
to  speak  unless  they  had  dark  secrets  to  disclose.  But  Punchball 
didn't  listen.  He  went  on  sobbing,  almost  hysterically,  with 
the  inspiration  of  that  hand  resting  lightly  on  his  shoulder,  and 
he  merely  brought  forth  a  torrent  of  rebellious  invective.  But 
Elk  the  Indian  was  not  sinister. 

"  The  honour  of  my  race,"  said  Elk,  speaking  haltingly,  as  a 
man  unused  to  speech,  "  is  a  sacred  thing.  I  have  but  little 
sympathy  left,  Irishman,  after  my  contact  with  your  materialistic 
people,  but  sympathy  with  yourself  I  have." 

He  reared  up.  With  the  power  of  his  personality  he  forced 
the  other  man  to  look  at  him,  standing  there,  magnificent  and  of 
another  world,  a  windswept  world  that  grasped  essentials  and 
poured  hope  into  that  little  room.  Punchball  turned  a  shame- 
faced, tear-stained  countenance  to  his,  and  the  Indian  held  his 
eyes. 

"  Your  body  is  broken,  but  you  have  spirit,"  he  said. 
"  O'Reilly,  there  is  a  force  behind  you  beyond  the  little  forces  of 
this  worn-out  era  we  live  in.  Back  in  my  country  I  have  learnt 
the  projection  of  spirits  from  body  to  body.  I  can  teach  you  to 
infuse  your  soul  into  the  body  of  your  son  so  that  he  acts  by  your 
will.  You  are  ashamed  of  him,  and  he  is  helpless  as  he  is — a 
coward.  Force  spirit  into  him  by  the  means  I  shall  teach  you, 
and  you  can  make  him  a  man.  It  may  mean  your  own  life,  the 
strain  of  it  will  wear  you  down  quickly,  but  you,  like  men  of  my 
race,  think  little  of  this  life  when  its  active  span  is  run.  Shall 
I  help  you,  O'Reilly  ?  " 

The  old  prizefighter  regarded  him  with  much  the  same  expression 
as  a  practical  man  reserves  for  the  fortune-teller  of  his  wife's 
tea-party.  The  tears  were  drying  on  his  cheeks.  He  cleared  his 
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throat  and  spat  conscientiously  on  the  floor.  It  was  on  the  tip 
of  his  tongue  to  tell  the  Indian  to  "  get  to  hell  out  of  here,"  but 
he  thought  better  of  it,  and  stirred  his  heavy  body  a  bit,  and 
regarded  the  "  rum  chap  "  before  him  with  the  same  tolerant 
hope  a  hungry  unbeliever  accords  an  orthodox  religionist. 

"  Sakes  alive,"  said  Punchball  O'Reilly,  "  if  it's  in  ye  that  ye 
can  make  me  make  a  man  of  that  twice  cursed  spalpeen  who'd  be 
after  callin'  hisself  the  son  'o  me,  'twould  be  the  blessin's  o'  the 
Holy  Virgin  I'd  be  callin'  on  the  head  of  ye." 

It  was  two  years  after  the  rout  of  Danny  in  the  "  White 
Cockatoo."  The  world  was  going  on  just  the  same  when  Danny 
Drat  It,  in  his  tight-fitting  double-breasted  suit,  sprang  out  of 
the  taxi  and  ran  into  the  Hoxton  "  Green  Man,"  followed  by 
his  seconds,  a  lad  of  weedy  and  sheepish  appearance,  friend  of 
Danny's,  and  a  great  big  burly  bruiser,  friend  of  Punchball's. 
In  the  street  outside  there  wasn't  even  a  line  of  cars — neither  was 
traffic-control  necessary  to  keep  back  the  seething  crowds. 

Apart  from  a  small  professional  and  personal  circle  of  the 
e*lite  of  Hoxton,  no  one  had  heard  of  the  fight  between  Dan 
O'Reilly  and  "  The  Fly."  But  for  Danny  it  was  the  night  of 
nights — the  dividing  of  the  ways — the  climax  and  apex  of  all 
endeavour — all  internal  transformation —  and  the  crowds  inside 
that  public  house  were  there  to  see  a  fight — no  fox-trotting. 
They  knew  a  boxer  when  they  saw  him,  and  in  exchange  for  their 
half-crowns,  or  the  consecration  of  an  evening  to  a  complimentary 
ticket,  they  expected  to  see  something  worth  seeing. 

For  the  fight  was  taking  place  in  the  home-town  of  fighting 
men — the  place  which  had  bred  champion  after  champion — where 
prize-fighting  was  discussed,  watched,  dreamt  of,  stormed  about, 
and  nurtured  as  dogs  among  fanciers,  horses  at  Epsom,  politics 
in  Whitehall.  A  fight  in  Hoxton  was  a  fight — or  had  pretty  good 
potentialities — otherwise  there  was  no  one  there  to  watch  it. 
They  knew  all  about  the  opponents  from  the  cradle  up,  before 
they  entered  the  improvised  ring. 

It  was  at  the  Hoxton  "  Green  Man  "  that  Hoxton  tried  out  its 
promising  fighting  men  before  sending  them  out  into  the  world — 
and  it  was  there  that  real  science,  even  genius,  was  discovered 
and  witnessed  more  often  during  the  course  of  a  winter  than  hi 
most  of  the  well-known  stadiums  which  often,  afterwards, 
produced  the  denizens  of  the  Hoxton  "  Green  Man  "  with  a 
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colossal  purse  behind   them   and   door   money  in   proportion. 

As  Danny  entered  the  bedroom  and  stripped  hastily,  there 
was  an  arrogant  self-assurance  about  him — a  buoyancy  born  of 
unlimited  self-assurance.  Never  for  one  moment  did  he  doubt 
the  issue  between  him  and  "  The  Fly."  That  amazing  bumptious- 
ness that  had  replaced  his  cringing,  coming  whence  he  knew  not, 
had  deserted  him,  at  intervals,  during  his  training — but  had 
always  returned  to  the  rescue  at  any  crucial  moment  during  his 
career. 

It  was  a  sort  of  rage,  a  stimulation  such  as  comes  after  drinking 
raw  spirit.  He  could  feel  it  at  moments  being  pumped  into  his 
veins  and  wildly  surging  through  him,  as  though  a  strong,  burning, 
arc-lamp  were  being  focussed  upon  him  out  of  the  unknown  by 
an  invisible  benefactor  when  he  was  cold,  devitalised,  and  out  of 
action.  It  came  suddenly,  and  stayed  while  he  needed  it. 

If  it  ever  occurred  to  Danny  to  wonder  at  the  transformation 
in  himself,  he  attributed  it  to  that  amazing  physical  fitness  that 
had  come  with  his  training  to  replace  the  weediness  of  before. 

In  the  space  that  had  been  cleared  for  the  "  ring,"  as  his  seconds 
hastily  massaged  his  biceps  with  warmed  hands,  he  could  feel  the 
ripple  and  jerk  of  taut  hard  muscles  ;  he  could  feel,  when  he 
moved,  that  sprightly  agility  which  was  to  make  him  a  reputation 
for  speed.  His  brain  was  alert,  and  a  quiet,  subdued  excitement — 
pleasurable  to  his  senses — glowed  through  him,  and  that  colossal 
self-assurance  of  his  grew  in  intensity  as  the  time  for  the  bell  to 
ring  approached. 

There  were  four  bouts  preceding  the  one  in  which  Dan  O'Reilly 
was  to  meet  "  The  Fly."  Tacitly,  that  fifth  bout  was  accepted 
in  the  bar,  as  the  event  of  the  evening.  There  were  two  or  three 
important  promoters,  who  had  been  tipped  the  wink  where  to 
look  for  new  blood,  among  the  drinkers.  Danny  felt  the  onus  of 
a  bracing  responsibility  resting  on  his  shoulders. 

As  his  son  was  preparing  for  the  big  event  of  his  life,  Punchball 
O'Reilly  was  lying  on  his  bed  dying.  With  the  cessation  of 
activity  the  huge,  ox-like  body  had  been  weakening  perceptibly, 
and  day  by  day  its  resistance  against  the  disease  that  was  slowly 
consuming  it  grew  less.  The  "  Cockatoo  "  knew  him  no  more. 
Gone  were  the  days  when,  by  sheer  force  of  will  power,  backed  by 
that  fierce  physical  energy  of  his,  the  ex-Irish  champion  had  been 
able  to  fight  back  the  ravages  of  his  fatal  illness. 
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A  little  added  strain,  the  slightest  emotion,  and  that  virile 
life  might  be  snuffed  out  in  a  moment  like  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
Punchball  lay  very  still,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  clock,  the  muscles 
of  his  face  drawn  and  taut.  He  had  timed  that  bout,  with  the 
start  and  finish  of  its  rounds,  the  entering  and  leaving  of  the 
"  ring,"  the  crisis  ;  the  win  for  Danny — all  this  he  had  timed 
almost  to  a  minute  in  his  inflamed  imagination. 

He  had  reckoned  on  the  fight  lasting  thirty-five  minutes,  and 
he  fixed  the  clock  feverishly,  awaiting  the  hour  he  had  arranged 
in  his  mind  for  the  start.  A  damp  chill  was  on  him,  despite  the 
hot  bottle  that  a  neighbour,  with  kindly  forethought,  had  brought 
in  with  his  evening  meal.  Never,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  did 
he  remember  feeling  so  weak — so  utterly  washed  out.  He  cleared 
his  mind  of  conscious  thought,  and  tried  desperately  to  find  blank 
amid  the  chaotic  flashes  and  twirling  colour-patches  which  beset 
his  brain. 

He  got  Danny  clear,  a  stalwart,  gallant  little  figure,  and  he 
grasped  at  the  picture,  focusing  the  eyes  of  his  mind  like  a  man 
trying  to  concentrate  on  something  dear  to  him,  while  the  fear 
of  death  grew  and  its  creeping  chill  numbed  him.  From  cultivated 
habit  he  projected  his  weak  spirit  into  the  spirit  of  Danny, 
hammering  his  thoughts  forward  with  terrible  effort,  convulsively 
and  despairfully. 

The  hand  of  the  clock  crept  upward  with  cruel  sluggishness, 
and  Punchball  followed  it  with  his  eyes,  the  monotonous  click- 
click  of  the  rusty  pendulum  pounding  on  his  ears  with  the  force 
of  a  mallet. 

He  could  feel  his  spirit  oozing  out  of  him  into  that  still,  standing 
figure  of  his  son  as  consciously  as  though  he  were  undergoing  a 
blood  transfusion.  He  was  aware  that  Danny,  on  the  eve  of  his 
ordeal,  was  unknowingly  sucking  his  life-blood  with  the  tenacity 
of  a  vampire,  and  he  was  glad  and  proud  and  elated.  Only  the 
growing  fear  of  too-rapidly  approaching  death  robbed  him  of  the 
peace  which  he  felt  just  beyond  his  grasp. 

After  to-night  nothing  mattered,  but  for  to-night  he  prayed 
his  gods  for  strength  of  spirit  that  the  pure  metal  of  the  fighter 
might  pour  through  the  veins  of  Danny  Drat  It  and  make  him 
a  man  of  the  same  ilk  as  his  father.  To  Punchball  that  little, 
private  fight  in  the  secrecy  of  the  pub  was  the  climax  of  all 
things. 

Humiliation,  hateful  and  potent,  came  to  him  with  the  dread 
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of  what  might  happen  to  Danny  should  he  fail  him — what  should 
happen  to  Danny  should  it  be  borne  in  on  him  that  he  was  fighting 
through  the  spirit  of  his  father,  without  which  he  was  impotent — 
a  coward. 

The  hand  of  the  clock  moved  forward  another  second  with  a 
click  and  a  jerk.  The  sick  man  started  up  with  a  sudden,  urgent 
fear.  He  reached  for  the  stick  beside  him  and  thumped  on  the 
floor,  to  summon  his  neighbour,  as  he  had  been  told  to  summon 
him  should  he  want  for  anything. 

"  Elk  the  Indian,"  he  gasped  to  the  elderly  fellow  who  hastened 
up  to  him.  "  Fetch  Elk  the  Indian  from  the  '  White  Cockatoo,' 
as  fast  as  you  can  be  runnin'.  Tell  him  oi'm  afther  wantin'  him 
now.  Quick,  old  pal — be  quick." 

"  Dan  O'Reilly  versus  '  The  Fly.'  Finalists  for  the  welter- 
weight '  local '  !  Dan  O'Reilly—'  The  Fly.'  " 

Never  had  Danny  felt  so  exuberant,  so  quietly  certain  of  himself 
as  he  stepped  forward  to  grasp  his  opponent  by  the  hand. 

His  slightly  developed,  well-muscled-up  figure  clapped  its 
gloves  together  instantly,  sprang  back  to  fling  off  its  dressing- 
gown,  leapt  forward  at  the  clang  of  the  bell,  and  remained  poised 
ready  for  the  start.  As  he  did  so  Danny  felt  a  warm  current  of 
vitality  pouring  through  his  veins,  the  current  of  life  and 
accomplishment  and  action.  He  felt  happy  and  triumphant  as 
he  had  never  felt  before. 

The  personality  radiating  from  his  urgent  youth  made  itself 
felt  right  through  the  pub,  and  men  whispered  as  they  looked  at 
him.  The  betting  altered  its  course.  Men  spoke  to  one  another 
in  whispers. 

"  That's  him,"  said  one.  "  That's  the  little  rat  what  skulked 
under  the  bar  of  the  '  White  Cockatoo  '  in  the  bust-up  two  years 
ago.  You  wouldn't  hardly  believe  it,  would  you  ?  Not  to  look 
at  'im  now " 

Another  said : 

"  There's  summat  oncanny  about  that  kid.  It  makes  me  feel 
oneasy  in  me  mind  when  I  sees  'ow  imposs'  it'd  be  to  take  an' 
make  a  boxer  out  o'  a  chap  like  Dan  in  two  years.  It  couldn't 
be  done.  Black  magic,  I  calls  it,  b black  magic." 

They  had  started.  His  whole  being  radiating  health  and 
fitness,  his  keen  eyes  bright,  his  limbs  lissom  and  agile  with 
training,  Danny  was  dancing  and  parrying,  waiting  for  his  first 
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opening.  A  swift  right  and  left  from  "  The  Fly  "  glanced  off  his 
shoulder  and  landed  in  space.  He  got  in,  feinted,  and  landed  a 
light  blow  on  his  opponent's  bent  head,  but  "  The  Fly  "  got 
inside  his  defences,  and  he  took  a  bit  of  punishment  as  "  The 
Fly  "  got  a  chance  of  in-fighting  and  made  use  of  it. 

Instantly  Danny's  guard  was  up  again,  and  he  had  leapt  away 
like  a  cat,  out  of  reach.  Hardly  two  minutes  had  passed  before 
the  deciding  blow  was  landed.  A  lunging  upper-cut  with  Danny's 
left  missed  fire,  but  his  right  followed  it,  and  a  crashing  blow 
landed  in  his  opponent's  wind.  He  fell  and  made  no  attempt  to 
rise.  The  bell  rang  during  the  count. 

The  first  round  had  gone  to  Danny. 

Elk  the  Indian  held  the  old  boxer  down  by  sheer  force  of 
muscle. 

"  How  far  would  ye  be  reckonin'  they  got  now,  Elk  ?  " 
demanded  the  feverish  voice.  "  Would  me  lad  be  afther  bein' 
in  the  ring  ?  The  clock — watch  the  clock,  Elk — the  eyes  o'  me  do 
be  dimmin',  and  oi  cannot  see  from  out'm  at  all,  at  all " 

"  He's  in  the  ring,"  said  Elk.  "  Hang  on  just  a  bit  more.  He 
can't  win  without  you.  The  clock  says  nine-fifteen.  He's 
fighting  now.  Hang  on,  man." 

He  spoke  with  entreaty,  and  the  old  man  ceded  to  his  pressure 
and  lay  back  exhausted,  throwing  out  his  feeble  powers  into 
mental  concentration. 

"  Bring  your  mind  on  him  and  will,"  whispered  the  Indian. 
And  Punchball  replied  irritably  : 

"  Sure  an'  what  else  would  I  be  doin'  ?  But  the  spirit  of  me  be 
weakening  Elk — 'tis  not  the  force  I  do  be  havin'  to  keep  on  till 
the  win.  I  sent  for  ye  that  ye  might  throw  the  brain  of  ye  with 
me  own,  an'  strengthen  the  spell." 

The  Indian  sat  down.  His  eyes  grew  far  away  and  the  muscles 
of  his  face  worked  with  a  great  strain.  Side  by  side  the  two 
faces,  one  ashen,  the  other  brick  red,  remained  set,  the  eyes  of 
both  fixed  on  the  clock — willing — willing  that  the  spirit  of  the 
dying  prize-fighter  should  be  projected  into  Danny,  and  should 
remain  on  earth  till  the  fight  should  have  reached  its  triumphant 
end. 

The  third  round  was  finished.  The  opponents  were  lying  back 
panting  at  the  improvised  ropes.  Danny  was  winning.  He  felt 
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fine.  He  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  issue  :  Dan  Drat  It,  the  Hoxton 
welter-weight  champion.  The  first  and  second  rounds  had  gone 
to  him — the  third  had  gone  against  him  on  points.  It  was  just 
on  time  for  the  bell  for  the  fourth  round,  which  Danny  had 
inwardly  determined  should  be  the  last,  when  a  curious  thing 
happened.  The  praises  of  his  seconds  and  the  intent  pub  crowd 
grew  dim  in  Danny's  ears  and  the  ring  faded  before  him, 

His  mind  was  suddenly  switched  back  to  the  little  room  where 
Punchball  lay,  and  in  it  he  saw  two  men,  a  white  man  and  a  red, 
gazing  fixedly  at  him,  with  horrible  strain  depicted  on  their 
faces.  Across  from  them  hung  PunchbalTs  old  clock,  and, 
inexplicably,  Danny's  eyes  were  drawn  from  those  two  tense 
faces  to  the  face  of  the  clock.  As  he  did  so,  the  hour  hands  moved 
forward  a  second,  and  then  the  crazy  ticking  ceased.  The  clock 
had  stopped. 

Instantly  devitalisation  beset  the  being  of  Danny.  A  creeping 
fear,  sluggish  and  awful  came  over  him — fear  of  "  The  Fly  " — 
fear  of  the  fourth  round — fear  of  the  issue. 

They  had  to  shake  him  before  his  ears  became  conscious  of 
the  tinkling  of  the  bell,  and  his  opponent  was  already  in  the  centre 
of  the  ring  before  Danny  lurched  rather  than  stepped  out  towards 
him,  a  choking  premonition  closing  round  his  heart. 

"  The  clock  has  stopped,"  said  Elk,  breaking  the  electric 
silence  with  his  deep  voice.  There  was  no  answer.  He  turned 
and  peered  through  the  darkness  at  Punchball.  There  was  no 
answer.  "  See — the  clock  has  stopped,"  he  repeated,  and  bent 
near  to  the  pillow  whereon  rested  the  head  of  the  old  prizefighter. 

Only  the  beating  of  his  own  heart  answered  him.  He  laid  a 
long  slim  hand  on  the  sweaty  brow. 

Punchball  O'Reilly  was  dead. 

They  said  in  the  "  Green  Man,"  after  the  Hoxton  welter- 
weight fight,  that  it  was  no  good  trying  with  a  man  who  had  been 
born  a  yellow  dog — he  would  remain  a  yellow  dog — it  was  in  the 
blood. 

There  was  no  reason  why  Danny  Drat  It  should  have  chucked 
up  the  sponge  when  all  was  going  in  his  favour — no  reason  why 
he  should  have  lurched,  shivering,  into  the  centre  of  the  ring, 
simply  crumpling  up  and  refusing  to  fight — the  light  of  horror  in 
his  eyes. 
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When  they  held  up  the  hand  of  the  winner — the  better  man — 
it  was  felt  that  the  issue  was  a  disgraceful  affair. 

Funk — that's  what  it  was  Dan  O'Reilly  had  shown — just  the 
unadulterated,  craven  funk  of  the  yellow  dog. 

And  after  the  way  he  had  come  on,  it  left  several  eminent 
Hoxton  sportsmen  wondering  at  the  inconsistency  of  human 
character. 

Only  Elk  the  Indian  remained  silent  when  hostile  glances  were 
thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  lad  he  took  about  with  him  from 
pub  to  pub. 
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Pausing  for  a  moment,  Percy  Corbett  sniffed  the  air. 

It  was  very  indecisive,  that  sense  he  had,  for  a  moment,  that 
something  new  might  come — rather  like  the  feeling  he  used  to 
get  in  years  gone  by  when  spring  was  on  the  way,  still,  despite 
the  exigencies  of  life,  mysterious  and  blood-quickening  after  a 
long  winter.  He  had  had  it  since,  many  times,  that  feeling ;  but 
it  had  always  resolved  itself  into  a  return  to  monotony,  after  the 
first  gust  of  exhilaration.  Springs  had  come.  Springs  had  gone. 
Come  and  gone — as  he  had  assimilated  to  himself  the  wisdom  of 
despising  sentiment. 

"  Bloomin'  moth  got  in  the  trousis,"  observed  Mrs.  Boddleston, 
in  cautiously  subdued  wrath.  "  Look  !  " 

She  was  trying,  as  an  afterthought,  to  get  a  rise  out  of  him.  He 
looked.  She  unwound,  for  the  second  time,  a  "  plum-pudding  " 
parcel  wrapped  in  dirty  white  calico.  "  Bloomin'  moths,"  she 
repeated,  and,  with  her  fat  red  fingers,  she  pulled  to  its  full  width 
a  small  hole  discerned  by  her  quick  Cockney  eyes  in  the  garment 
contained  by  the  pudding.  "  A  fine  thing,"  she  grumbled,  "  a 
fine  thing  if  yo'  can't  pop  yer  ol'  man's  bags  of  a  Monday  an' 
not  come  back  ter  take  out  a  bundle  o'  rags  of  a  Friday 
fortnight." 

Mr.  Corbett  surveyed  the  trousers  with  mixed  feelings.  Inside 
him,  ready  seasoned  and  spontaneous,  rose  that  torrent  of 
vituperative  invective  natural  to  his  race  when  professional 
integrity  was  attacked.  His  little  eyes  became  two  virulent 
sparks  of  spite.  Then,  deep  down  in  him,  but  partly  submerged, 
persisted  that  rise  and  fall  of  adventure,  that  quick  response  to 
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the  very  foreshadow  of  adventure  which,  incomprehensibly, 
had  wheedled  its  way  into  his  being  during  the  last  few  moments 

Mrs.  Boddleston,  from  out  of  the  depth  of  her  previous 
experience  of  that  eternal  battle  of  wits  which  waged  between 
Cockney  and  Jew,  constituting  success  or  failure  in  East  End 
London  life,  was  quick  to  pursue  her  advantage. 

She  had  noted,  for  the  first  time  in  all  her  age-long  dealings 
with  him,  a  certain  diffuseness,  a  deviation  from  purpose  in  Mr. 
Corbett,  and  she  planted  her  two  hands  on  her  hips,  and  bridled 
up  her  work-flattened  bosom. 

"  A  fine  thing,"  she  repeated.  "  Pore  workin'  woman  an'  all — 
only  respec'ble  bags  in  th'  bloomin'  fambly  !  Wot  you  gotta 
say  'bout  it,  Mr.  Corbett  ?  " 

One  of  her  belligerent  shoulders,  shawl-clad,  swerved  itself 
towards  the  silent  man  in  a  glorious  sweep.  She  leant  over  the 
counter  and  supported  herself  on  her  elbow,  the  feathers  on  her 
hat  tossing  and  waving  in  her  indignation,  newly  found.  In 
profile,  she  fixed  him  across  the  wooden  boards  but  scantily,  and 
long  ago,  polished.  The  little  booth  suddenly  became  too  small 
to  hold  her. 

"  Bit  orf  ?  "  she  queried,  noting  her  effect.  Then  she  paused 
uncertainly,  and  finally,  with  new  vigour,  she  pursued  :  "  A 
b lump  of  orl  right  ?  " 

Mr.  Corbett  shook  up  his  faculties.  The  sting  had  left  his 
veins.  He  picked  up  the  trousers,  gazed  at  them  reflectively 
for  a  moment,  then  shook  them  in  her  face  as  a  terrier  shakes  a 
rat.  Words  poured  from  him  without  the  help  of  his  brain. 

"  Is  this  a  respectable  loan  house  ?  "  he  cried,  in  his  shrill, 
deep-set  indignation,  "  or  is  it  a  cold  storage  ?  Duchess,  are  you  ? 
Want  safe  custody  for  your  furs  and  your  personal  adornments  ?  " 
His  imitation  was  supreme.  Fine  contempt  took  possession  of 
him  as  his  little  nose  wrinkled  with  dramatic  intensity  and  his 
eyes  still  held  her  without  wavering.  For  a  moment  she  surveyed 
him,  her  face  expressionless  beyond  that  belligerence  which, 
Cockney-wise,  turned  her  features  to  stone.  Then  she  drew  back, 
shifting  her  weight  from  her  elbow,  ripping  the  fringe  of  her 
shawl  in  so  doing.  In  an  instant  she  had  transferred  her  plan 
of  campaign  from  abuse  to  persuasion — and  then,  again,  had 
thought  better  of  it. 

"  Accountable  for  the  breedin'  of  moths  once  their  eggs  is 
laid,  ain't  we  ?  "  sneered  Mr.  Corbett.  "  Rabbits  an'  mice  ain't 
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got  nothin'  on  moths  ;  but  its  our  fault,  ain't  it,  that  you  brings 
moths'  eggs  in  'ere,  an'  wraps  'em  up  careful  in  the  cloths  we 
gives  yer  for  your  pledge,  an'  then  'atches  'em  out  an'  spoils 
all  the  pledges  on  the  same  shelf  ?  Our  fault — Ho,  yes — our 
fault — of  course — of  course." 

He  caught  up  the  tattered  pawn-ticket  from  the  counter,  sur- 
veyed it  as  a  marquis  of  old-world  France  might  have  surveyed 
a  writ  emanating  from  a  "  Gad-demmed  "  member  of  the  pro- 
letariat, spat  on  it,  in  the  secret  of  his  soul,  and  caught  up  the 
coins  she  had  placed  on  the  counter.  "  If  we  ain't  good  enough 
for  you,  there's  plenty  other  pop-shops,"  he  concluded. 

Mrs.  Boddleston  threw  him  a  scathing  glance,  and,  wordless, 
while  she  thought  out  her  next  remark,  she  began  to  collect  her 
desecrated  property.  Very  deliberately,  and  with  slow  dignity, 
she  drew  the  folds  down  the  front  of  the  trousers  into  a  direct 
line.  Sunday  pants  were  a  holy  charge  not  to  be  belittled  even 
in  an  emergency. 

She  placed  the  frayed  ends  of  the  turn-ups  edge  to  edge  ;  and 
curled  the  fly-buttons  level  with  the  button  holes  and  tucked 
them  within.  Then  she  drew  the  whole  length  of  glory  to  the 
extent  of  her  reach  and  pleated  it  with  infinite  precision,  so  that 
it  became  a  halved  thing.  Again  she  folded  it,  and  the  brace- 
buttons — just  six  of  them,  sewn  on  repeatedly  by  her  own  hard- 
worked  fingers — lay  over  her  forearm.  She  slipped  her  hand 
out,  and  the  garment  became  a  parcel,  meticulously  confided 
to  the  sanctuary  of  her  worn  black  oil-cloth  fish-bag.  It  was  then, 
and  then  only,  that  she,  the  defeated  opponent  whose  eloquence 
was  delayed  by  the  shadows  of  long-instilled  fear,  as  much  as 
by  the  fetters  of  beer  weighing  round  her  brain,  deigned  to  speak. 

"  I  thort,  Mr.  Corbett,"  she  said,  as  she  tucked  the  oil-cloth 
bag  under  one  arm  and  jerked  the  other  upwards  to  give  her 
feathered  headgear  a  shift  forward,  "  I  reckoned  that  you  was  a 
gent  wot  a  lady  could  rely  in.  I  THORT  " — tremendous  emphasis 
— "  that  a  few  pence  orf  wouldn't  make  that  much  between 
friends.  I  see  I  was  mistook.  I'll  bid  you  good  mornin',  Mr. 
Corbett,  an'  I  'opes  that  if  a  sim'lar  diffcultness  should  arise  in 
yer  own  circs,  you  won't  call  on  Amelia  Mary  Boddleston,  for  " 
— she  had  edged  to  the  door — "  I  'ates  the  blasted  lot  of  ye — 

and  I'll  sign  me  bloomin'  name  ter  any paper  wot  the  'Ome 

Seketry  sends  out  to  law-abiding  Christians  ter  bilk  tha'  blasted 
aliens,  so  'elp  me  Gawd." 
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Mr.  Corbett  stood  with  his  knuckles  resting  on  the  counter, 
surveying  with  a  great  deal  of  disdain  the  receding  figure  of  Mrs. 
Boddleston.  Her  rout  had  not  been  complete.  She  had  had 
the  last  word.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  defeated  at  his  own 
game — that  he  had  not  been  up  to  form  to  cope  with  an  every- 
day situation.  He  was  as  annoyed  as  his  vague  emotions  allowed 
of,  and  as  humiliated. 

All  the  potent  things  that  he  might  have  said — brilliant  things 
and  apt — crowded  into  his  mind,  and  made  him  hot,  and  rather 
indignant. 

Behind  him,  great  tiers  of  pigeon-holes  yawned ;  not  such 
insignificant  pigeon-holes  as  you  have  in  your  desk,  but  big  ones, 
in  which,  neatly  labelled,  each  wrapped  in  its  calico  cloth,  lay 
those  pledges  in  which  he  had  lent  his  money.  On  the  counter 
stood  the  scales  in  which  he  weighed  his  gold,  and  beside  them 
those  little  bottles  of  chemicals  and  those  soiled  rags  with  which 
he  tested  the  carat  of  metal,  to  gauge  its  value  as  scrap.  Farther 
along  behind  him  was  the  small,  squeaking,  and  vituperative 
service  lift  on  which  valuables  were  conveyed  to  the  unseen 
regions  below,  there  to  be  ticketed  and  indexed,  and  to  be  placed 
in  safe  custody,  against  the  return  of  their  owners. 

In  front  of  him,  those  poor,  austere,  and  unlovely  cubicles 
where  tragedy  came  to  lurk  for  a  moment  alongside  of  comedy, 
and  then  to  depart  into  that  same  Unknown  whence  it  had 
sprung.  Seven  booths  he  had ;  seven  little  private  cabinets 
in  which  life  stories  were  poured  out,  or  a  far  more  potent  silence 
maintained,  whilst  goods  and  coin  of  the  realm  and  raw  jests 
changed  about. 

Mr.  Corbett  surveyed  it  all  and  sighed. 

A  slight  sound  in  the  passage  outside. 

The  pawnbroker  was  responsible  for  the  upkeep,  in  addition 
to  that  of  his  booths,  of  a  narrow  passageway,  dimly  lighted — 
in  the  cause  of  tact  as  well  as  of  economy — by  a  single  erratic 
gas-jet  under  which  man  might  pass  man  and  woman  pass  woman 
without  recognition.  The  standards  of  the  poor  are  very  rigid. 

That  sense  of  having  being  overridden  in  a  moment  of  aberra- 
tion deserted  Mr.  Corbett,  and  the  quickening  of  adventure 
returned  to  replace  it. 

He  had  distinctly  heard  the  siff-siff  of  quietly  moving  feet  in 
the  passage  outside,  supplanted  by  a  hesitant  pause. 

He  held  his  breath  and  waited.     Nothing  happened. 
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Clearing  his  throat  noisily,  he  lifted  the  flap  of  the  counter 
and,  reaching,  with  a  subconscious  glow  of  pride,  for  the  resplen- 
dent, polished  brass  handle  which  adorned  his  door,  he  weighed 
upon  it  and  peered  with  half-closed  eyes  into  the  shadows  with- 
out. 

Hardly  discernible  in  the  half-light  stood  a  girl. 

"  Well  ?  "  queried  Mr.  Corbett. 

"  I-I — are  you  the  pawnbroker  ?  "  She  seemed  distressed 
and  frightened,  as  though  she  had  been  caught  trespassing.  Mr. 
Corbett's  little  eyes  tried  to  pierce  the  darkness. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said,  and  prepared  to  precede  her  into  the  inner 
sanctuary,  then  stepped  aside,  recollecting  suddenly,  and  held 
the  door  for  her  to  pass.  He  trotted  across  the  cubicle,  banged 
down  the  flap  of  the  counter,  and  stood  facing  her  at  the  receipt 
of  custom. 

"  You  are  the  pawnbroker,"  stated  the  girl.  "  It  was  kind 
of  you  to— 

She  broke  off.  Her  face  turned  up  to  the  light.  She  seemed 
very  timid.  She  smiled  up  into  his  eyes.  It  was  a  wistful  smile 
very  slow  in  its  spreading,  that  suffused  her  whole  face  and 
glowed  from  her  eyes,  shining  with  a  sad  little  radiance  on  her 
world,  with  a  timorous  confidence  that  it  would  not  hurt  her. 

"  This  is  my  first  visit,  you  see." 

Mr.  Corbett  nodded.     He  knew  it  was  her  first  visit. 

"  Got  something  to  pledge  ?  "  he  suggested  briskly,  his  voice 
less  harsh  than  was  usual  with  him.  While  she  fumbled  in  her 
bag  he  studied  her. 

She  was  slightly  built,  and  shabby.  Her  skin  was  of  that 
exquisite  pallor,  rose-tinted  about  the  cheek  bones,  which  some- 
times goes  with  auburn  hair,  but  her  brows  and  lashes  were  of  a 
deep  chestnut  brown,  the  former  very  finely  pencilled,  the  latter 
sweeping  upward  from  her  eyes  in  a  thick  curve.  Pulled  on  to 
her  head,  hiding  her  hair,  was  a  battered  black  velvet  hat  of  the 
variety  known  as  "  mushroom,"  her  coat-collar  was  pulled  up  to 
meet  it  at  the  back,  precluding  him  from  ascertaining  the  colour 
of  her  hair. 

Something  stirred  in  Mr.  Corbett.  Could  this  be  the  adventure 
he  had  sensed  ?  But  what  a  pitiful  little  everyday  adventure  ! 

She  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  with  a  child's  confiding, 
shy  frankness — a  sup  of  a  thing.  He  judged  her  to  be  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  as  he  gazed 
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at  her  that  sense  of  tremendous  happenings  increased  instead  of 
diminishing.  Impersonally,  and  without  any  glimmer  of  the 
usual  impulses  that  exhalted  Mr.  Corbett  from  the  commonplace 
to  the  clouds,  he  felt  with  the  advent  of  this  child  the  present 
fall  from  his  shoulders  and  the  past  rise  up  to  take  its  place. 

Instinctively  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  from  her  the 
silver  cigarette-case  she  held  out  to  him.  Instinctively  he  noted 
that  it  was  solid — that  the  workmanship  was  such  as  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  more  discriminating.  Instinctively  he  placed  it  on 
the  scales.  Instinctively,  before  the  little  metal  receptacle  had 
clicked  down  to  its  buffer,  he  checked  his  impulse  to  deduct  from 
one-third  value  before  announcing  that  colourless  offer ;  and  all 
the  time  his  mind  was  going  round  in  a  pleasurable  whirl — round 
and  round  in  the  fragrant  recesses  of  memory.  .  .  . 

"  Not  pinched  ?  "  It  was  Mr.  Corbett  of  to-day  who  jerked 
out  the  question  from  force  of  habit  before  making  his  bid.  The 
girl's  eyes  searched  his  face,  puzzled. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon " 

"  Not  pinched,  I  said  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  ?  " 

The  horrible  explanatory  word,  "  stolen,"  froze  on  his  lips  ; 
it  was  too  sordid  to  launch  into  such  ears. 

"  S'all  right,"  he  murmured,  "  n'e  mind,"  and  he  fell  to  con- 
templating the  case  in  his  hand  more  to  keep  her  there  for  a  few 
minutes  longer  than  from  any  doubt  as  to  its  value.  And  still 
his  whole  being  was  exalted  in  the  shadows  of  long  past  Romance 
that  somehow  had  come  to  life  once  more  with  her. 

He  was  again  a  young  man — an  idealist,  and  proud  of  the  fact — 
steeped  in  the  poetry,  the  beauty-love  of  his  race.  He  was  a 
knight,  chivalrous  and  ambitious,  with  all  his  life,  and  the  Lady 
to  whom  that  life  was  to  be  consecrated,  before  him. 

Auburn  hair  and  deep  blue,  far-seeing  eyes  ;  with  them  an 
underlying  strain  of  common  sense.  A  marvellous  wife — an 
ideal  mother  of  splendid  sons  and  of  lovely  daughters.  He  wished 
unspeakably  that  he  might  lift  the  low-brimmed  hat  and  ascertain 
the  colour  of  that  child's  hair.  Then  a  stab  of  pain  shot  into  the 
glamour  of  romance.  That  woman  whom  he  saw  standing  before 
him  again  through  the  mist  of  years  in  the  person  of  the  child  had 
turned  him  down  ;  had  refused  the  exquisite  sanctuary  of  his 
love  to  go  to  another  man,  had  sacrificed  himself — he  who  had 
been  willing  to  sacrifice  the  very  profundities  of  his  nature  in  the 
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cause  of  her  happiness  ;  to  make  life  a  perfect  thing  for  him  and 
for  her — she  had  turned  him  down  and  had  linked  her  life  with 
that  of  a  stranger. 

Such  years  ago — such  long  years  ago.  Why,  all  the  ambition, 
all  the  depth,  all  the  poetry  of  his  nature  seemed  to  have  gone 
from  him  with  her — and  he  had  lived  since  as  a  numbed  thing. 
His  very  speech  had  changed — he  had  become  a  hard,  matter-of- 
fact  cockney  business-man  in  the  humiliation  she  had  wrought 
on  him  ;  and  he  was  ashamed  for  the  great  thing  that  had  been 
swamped  in  a  morass  of  nothingness. 

He  wondered  why  the  presence  of  this  child  had  brought  all 
this  back  to  him.  ...  He  wished — he  wished  that  he  might 
see  her  hair. 

He  noted  her  lips  curl  up  expectantly  when  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  price. 

"  The  disillusioned  only  amuse,"  he  murmured  to  himself 
sotto  voce,  and  she  caught  his  tone  rather  than  his  words,  and 
looked  up  at  him,  up  from  that  expectant  scrutiny  she  had 
levelled  on  the  cigarette-case. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  "  she  queried.  That  seemed  to  be  the 
limit  cf  her  vocabulary. 

"  Nothing — nothing."  He  gave  himself  a  mental  shake,  and, 
contrary  to  his  inclination,  he  made  her  a  close  price  on  the  case. 

That  was  the  first  of  several  visits.  Mr.  Corbett,  unaccount- 
ably, found  himself  surmising  as  to  when  she'd  come  again — who 
she  was — what  was  responsible  for  the  influx  of  her  goods  and 
chattels.  Poorer  and  poorer  became  the  pledges,  and  deeper 
and  deeper  grew  the  anxiety  in  the  girl's  eyes.  Then,  one  evening, 
she  came  in  out  of  the  teeming  rain,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  gold 
locket  such  as  our  Lady  ancestors  wore.  In  the  centre  was  a 
fairly  large  amethyst.  She  handed  it  over  reluctantly,  as  though 
she  treasured  it,  and  Mr.  Corbett  screwed  his  magnifying  glass 
into  his  eye  and  made  a  brisk  comment  on  the  weather. 

He  noticed  that  she  was  shivering,  for  she  had  no  overcoat,  and 
her  cheeks  were  blue  from  the  icy  March  wind. 

Then  Mr.  Corbett  did  an  amazing  thing  :  he  invited  her  to  tea. 

Slipping  the  trinket,  unweighed,  unbid  for,  into  his  pocket,  he 
half-raised  the  flap  of  the  counter,  and  he  said  brusquely  : 

"  Bad  weather.  Cold  wind.  Hard  times.  Just  going  to 
have  a  cup  of  tea.  Join  me  ?  " 

He  noticed  that  every  time  this  child  came  into  his  shop  his 
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very  manner  of  speech,  his  very  bearing,  changed  with  his 
reversion  from  the  present  to  the  past.  He  was  vaguely  surprised. 

He  was  far  more  surprised  when  the  fact  came  home  to  him 
that  he  had  heard  himself  issue  an  invitation. 

She,  too,  was  taken  aback  for  a  moment,  and  hesitated.  Then 
she  looked  up  straight  into  his  face,  pleased,  cheery,  confiding. 

"  I'd  simply  love  to  !  "  she  said. 

Into  his  drab  little  sanctuary  he  led  her,  between  his  rows  of 
pledges.  He  poked  the  fire  and  drew  up  a  chair  for  her,  bidding 
her  warm  herself.  Then,  on  to  the  gas-ring  he  put  his  fat  iron 
kettle,  turning  the  gas  just  to  that  point  which  gave  the  maximum 
of  heat  with  the  minimum  of  waste.  He  took  bread  from  the 
cupboard  and  cut  clumsy  chunks  from  it,  buttering  them,  and 
spreading  them  with  mixed  jam.  Some  stale  cake  appeared 
next,  placed  on  the  table  on  a  bit  of  tissue  paper. 

She  watched  him,  as  her  shivers  abated  with  the  grateful 
warmth,  and  wished  that  her  more  nimble  fingers  might  do  all 
that  for  him  without  offence,  but  his  grim  face  looked  so  for- 
bidding, for  all  his  uncalled-for  kindness,  that  she  dared  do 
nothing  but  go  on  sitting. 

Mr.  Corbett  completed  his  preparations  in  silence,  then  sat 
opposite  her  by  the  hearth.  As  they  stirred  their  tea,  he  jerked 
out  with  startling  abruptness  : 

"  Bad  times  ?  " 

"  Yes — rather  bad  times.  Father's  been  ill  so  long  you 
see " 

"  Only  child  ?  " 

"  Yes,  only  me." 

"  Mother  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  there's  mother."  Her  eyes  clouded  momentarily. 
"  Mother  doesn't  have  much  of  a  life — just  cooking  and  mending 
and  nursing,  you  know."  There  was  no  bitterness  in  her  tone. 
She  made  a  simple  statement  in  a  simple  way  without  inflection 
in  that  gentle,  low-pitched  voice  of  hers. 

"  And  you — what  sort  of  a  life  d'you  have  ?  " 

"  Oh,  me — I  don't  matter  much.  You  see  I'm  young — and 
there's  such  a  lot  of  pleasure  in  little  things,  isn't  there,  when 
you're  young?  Why," — again  that  slow,  wistful  smile  crept 
over  her  features — "  why,  look  what  fun  it  is,  when  you  were 
terribly  frightened  at  coming  to  a  pawnshop  at  all,  to  find  such 
a  nice  pawnshop,  and  then,  to  be  having  tea  with  the  pawnbroker, 
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and  everything  so  friendly  and  jolly !  I  do  love  making  new 
friends,  don't  you  ?  " 

She  had  a  prim  little  way  of  speaking,  and  she  was  so  ingenuous 
— so  utterly  unsophisticated. 

Mr.  Corbett  didn't  know  whether  he  liked  making  new  friends 
or  not.  He  had  no  friends,  old  or  new.  He  told  her  so,  rather 
grudgingly,  and  inquired  into  the  nature  of  her  father's  illness. 
So  she  told  him  of  the  slow-working  disease  which  was  gradually 
eating  out  his  life.  Mr.  Corbett  saw  with  what  eagerness  she 
was  sipping  the  comfort  of  his  hot  tea,  and  with  what  ill-con- 
cealed relish  she  nibbled  at  the  bits  of  bread  and  cake  with  which 
he  kept  plying  her.  He  glowed  with  a  gratifying  sense  of 
magnanimity.  He  noticed,  too,  that  her  dress,  saturated  through, 
was  very  worn  and  thin,  and  that  raindrops  still  trickled  from 
the  little  black  hat,  which  she  refused  to  remove  because  she 
said  her  hair  was  so  untidy. 

He  noticed  that  her  stockings  had  been  repeatedly  darned, 
and  that  her  shoes  were  patched  in  two  places.  She  drew  nearer 
the  cheerful  blaze,  and  held  out  her  fingers  to  the  flames. 

"  So  you're  all  very  poor  ?  "  he  stated  with  almost  brutal 
finality,  as  he  rose  to  answer  an  urgent  summons  from  the  shop. 
When  he  came  back,  heated  with  battle,  she  had  drawn  her  gloves 
on  and  was  preparing  to  depart. 

A  certain  delicacy  in  him,  and  in  her  a  shyness,  now  that  their 
relationship  had  become  social,  had  kept  each  of  them  from 
broaching  the  subject  of  the  pledge  until,  with  due  ceremony, 
he  had  conducted  her  back  to  the  shop  and  they  stood  one  on 
either  side  of  the  counter.  Then  he  drew  the  locket  from  his  coat. 

"  It  was  granny's,"  said  the  girl  quickly,  "  but  I  don't  s'pose 
it'll  be  long  before  our  luck  turns  and  I  can  get  it  out  again. 
D'you  think  I  can  have  enough  on  it  to  pay  the  rent  ?  " 

"  How  much  is  the  rent  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Corbett,  with  caution. 

"  Well,  I'm  afraid  we  owe  nearly  three  pounds  now,  and  the 
landlord's  pressing  hard.  It  soon. mounts  up,  you  see,  even  at 
eight  shillings  a  week." 

"  Three  pounds !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Corbett  in  lively  horror. 

"  Why,  it  isn't  worth "  He  suddenly  checked  himself  with 

a  glance  at  her  face.  While  his  mind  worked  rapidly  in  these 
unprecedented  circumstances  which  gripped  him,  squirming, 
he  scrutinised  the  trinket  more  closely,  and  cleared  his  throat 
as  one  in  pain. 
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"  I'll  advance  four  pounds  on  it,"  he  said,  and  he  wrote  her 
name  carefully  and  clearly  on  the  ticket. 

Weeks  passed,  and  Mr.  Corbett  saw  no  more  of  his  disturbing 
visitor.  Directly  after  she  had  gone  he  had  asked  himself  why 
he  had  not  learnt  more  of  her  than  her  name  and  where  she  lived, 
which  facts  were  on  his  pawn  tickets.  His  thoughts  kept  hark- 
ing back  to  her  for  a  while,  in  curiosity,  and  in  half-formed 
wonderment  at  her  effect  on  himself.  Echoes  of  the  past  had 
come  to  him  with  each  of  her  visits.  He  had  sensed  her  advent 
before  she  appeared,  and  with  it  had  come  a  presentiment,  almost 
defensive,  of  her  effect  on  himself  ;  of  the  pain  she  would  bring, 
and  of  the  forgotten  entity  he  himself  assumed  for  a  little  moment, 
without  explanation  or  reason,  while  she  was  with  him. 

Then,  he  almost  forgot  her,  for  he  was  a  practical  man,  was 
Mr.  Corbett,  and  not  given  to  the  encouragement  of  useless 
sentiment. 

One  evening  Mr.  Corbett  was  putting  up  the  shutters.  His 
business  was  not  a  very  big  one,  and  he  did  not  believe  in  sharing 
profits,  so  he  did  all  the  work  himself  without  employing  labour. 
One  by  one  he  clanged  the  iron  catches  into  place,  slowly  and 
luxuriously,  for  he  had  had  a  heavy  day,  and  was  his  own  master 
at  eventide.  He  even  wondered  whether  he  should  bust  a  bob 
on  a  music-hall,  and  had  almost  decided  to  do  so  when  he  remem- 
bered anew  his  resentment  of  the  Entertainment  Tax,  and 
decided  that  he  must  not  encourage  the  Government  in  this 
imposition,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  own  recreation.  He  placed 
the  last  shutter  and  switched  off  his  lights.  Then  he  bought 
himself  an  evening  paper,  and  was  just  returning  to  enjoy  it  by 
his  lonely  fireside  when  a  small  boy,  much  out  of  breath  and  hot 
with  running,  stuck  his  head  through  the  half -closed  door. 

"  Mist'  Corbett — I  say — Mist'  Corbett,"  he  cried  shrilly. 

"  Well  ?     Too  late " 

"  It's  from  Winnie  ?  " 

"  What's  from  Winnie  ?  Who's  Winnie,  anyway  ?  "  The 
pawnbroker  tried  to  push  his  outer  door  to,  irritated  at  this 
interruption,  but  the  small  boy's  foot  was  against  the  frame. 
He  held  out  an  envelope,  and  with  it  a  small,  squashy  parcel 
wrapped  in  newspaper. 

"  From  Winnie,"  gasped  the  small  boy.  "  An'  she  said  to 
say " 

MB 
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"  Shut  up  !  "  snapped  Mr.  Corbett.  He  pulled  the  boy  rather 
spitefully  into  the  passage-way,  in  which  the  gas  still  burnt,  and 
slowly,  making  his  annoyance  obvious,  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket 
for  his  glasses. 

The  envelope  he  held  was  of  cheap  and  flimsy  quality — one 
of  those  that  come  out  of  the  penny  packets  marked  "  mixed 
stationery."  Its  corners  were  dog-eared,  and  its  surface  bore 
the  unmistakable  imprints  of  the  small  boy's  thumb.  .  .  . 

"  What's  this?  What's  this?  "  grumbled  Mr.  Corbett  as  he 
tore  it  open. 

A  written  sheet  was  inside.  The  writing  was  round  and 
childish.  The  address  was  familiar. 

"  DEAR  SIR  "  (he  read), — "  You  were  kind  to  me,  and  asked 
me  in  to  tea.  I've  got  nothing  left  to  pawn,  only  this.  Father 
died,  and  I  must  have  some  money.  This  isn't  worth  much, 
I  know,  but  I'll  redeem  it  faithfully,  I  promise,  if  you'll  trust 
me.  I  can't  come  myself,  because  father's  died.  Please  send 
me  some  money. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  WINNIE  BLAND." 

\ 

He  didn't  need  to  ask.     He  knew  who  it  was.     Something 

prompted  him  to  turn  his  back  to  the  boy  as  he  opened  the  parcel. 

He  drew  out  a  hank  of  hair.  Shining  and  flamboyant,  triumph- 
antly red-gold,  the  soft  stuff  curled  itself  round  his  fingers.  He 
could  almost  hear  the  electricity  crackle  from  it,  and  see  the 
sparks  flying  from  the  living  thing.  Joyously  vital,  it  turned 
warm  in  his  hand,  and  the  pale  face  of  Mr.  Corbett  turned  a  shade 
paler.  For  fully  a  minute  he  stood  thus,  the  gaslight  playing 
on  his  rusty  back  and  catching  the  golden  glory  he  held.  A  riot 
of  emotion,  a  thing  of  such  potency  as  he  had  not  known  for  years 
and  years  and  years,  rushed  through  him.  His  fingers  slackened, 
and  a  doubled-up  curl  of  the  hair,  released,  sprung  out  with  a 
vitality  which  frightened  him,  then  hung  down,  dangling  and 
shimmering,  with  its  fellows. 

Mr.  Corbett  swung  round.  The  boy  should  not  see  what  was 
not  meant  for  his  eyes.  Mr.  Corbett  had  noted  that  an  address 
was  scrawled  above  the  text  of  the  letter,  and  that  that  address 
agreed  with  one  on  pawn  tickets,  he  owned  .  .  .  oh,  yes  !  He 
was  business-man  enough  to  notice  that ! 
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"  Get  out !  "  he  said  harshly.  "  Comin'  botherin'  me  at  this 
time  o'  night  !  "  he  edged  the  boy  towards  the  door.  Cockney- 
quick  the  boy  spread-eagled  his  legs  to  hold  his  position. 

"  Gam  !  "  he  said.     "  It's  from  Win " 

"  I  don't  lend  on  hair  !  " 

"  Come  off  it,  mister — it's  fer  the  funeral.  .  .  .  We'm  neigh- 
bours, them  an'  us " 

"  Get  out !  "  There  was  menace  in  Mr.  Corbett's  eyes.  With 
a  great  push  he  sent  the  boy  sprawling  on  to  the  pavement. 

"  Well,  gie't's  back  then  !  "  Before  he  was  even  on  his  feet 
again  the  boy  was  on  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  come. 

"Go  to  hell !  "  shouted  Mr.  Corbett,  and  slammed  the  door 
in  his  face. 

He  still  held  the  hank  of  hair,  and  the  childish  scrawl  on  the 
cheap  paper. 

For  a  moment  he  stood,  dazed,  under  the  gas-jet  listening  to 
the  shrill  curses  of  the  boy,  delivered  through  the  keyhole,  the 
drop  of  which  he  had  raised  for  that  purpose  : 

"  Gam,  yer  dirty  thief,"  he  yelled,  "  gimme  my  'air  !  Yah — 
dirty  pop-shop — it's  fer  the  funeral  I  tells  yer.  Gimme  Win's 
'air  !  Oh,  yer  dirty,  rotten  thief  !  " 

Then  Mr.  Corbett  gave  the  door  a  vicious  kick  and  went  within. 

First  he  pulled  the  hank  to  its  full,  exquisite  length,  draped  over 
his  hands.  Then  he  read  the  note  again.  Then  punctiliously 
he  entered  the  address  in  the  book  he  always  carried,  in  case  he 
should  mislay  the  letter.  He  was  a  careful  man,  was  Mr.  Corbett. 

He  groped  his  way  to  the  back  of  the  pawnshop,  and  managed 
to  lay  his  hands  on  that  pledge  he  sought.  The  year  was  almost 
out ;  it  was  the  first  of  her  pledges.  Interest  would  have  to  be 
paid  soon,  thought  Corbett  the  pawnbroker,  or  the  pledge 
forfeited  soon. 

"  Oh,  damn  it  all — what's  it  matter  ?  "  thought  Mr.  Corbett 
the  man. 

He  scrutinised  the  name  and  address,  and  compared  them,  first 
with  the  address  on  the  note,  then  with  the  signature,  and  finally 
with  his  memory  of  the  boy's  exclamation.  Yes — Winifred 
Bland — the  address — the  boy's  interjection — they  all  syn- 
chronised. The  business-man  in  Mr.  Corbett  was  satisfied,  and 
he  was  free  to  pursue  that  thrilling  sense  of  adventure  which 
coursed  through  his  sluggish  veins. 

He  drew  from  the  till,  which  he  had  unlocked  with  meticulous 
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care,  five  Bradburies.  Then  he  paused,  and  added  to  them  three 
more.  When  his  breast  pocket  eventually  bulged  a  bit,  it  was 
with  ten,  and  not  five  pounds,  partly  in  ones  and  partly  in 
"  halves." 

He  went  to  his  bedroom — to  that  small  annex  honoured  by 
that  name — which  adjoined  his  dirty,  over-furnished  living-room. 

His  being  was  hi  tumult ;  he  still  clutched  the  hank  of  hair. 

Dusting  and  brushing  as  he  went,  he  unhooked  his  ceremonial 
black  coat  and  vest,  which  had  hung  so  long,  then  pulled  down 
the  grey-striped  trousers  from  the  rack — an  unredeemed  pledge. 
He  arrayed  them  all  by  the  fire  in  the  living-room  so  that  their 
creases  might  leave  them.  Then  he  drew  from  the  pocket  into 
which  he  had  crammed  it  the  hank  of  auburn  hair. 

All  anew,  unspoiled  by  his  previous  emotion,  the  significance 
of  that  hair  presented  itself  to  him.  That  scene  which  the  child 
had  dimly  but  insistently  recalled  to  him  rose  up — the  little 
black  hat,  and  the  memories  it  recalled,  acting  as  a  prod  to  that 
urgency. 

Was  it  her  hair  ?     Was  it  her  hair  ?     WAS  it  her  hair  ? 

Of  course  it  was  !     Or  had  the  past  become  a  reality  ? 

Mr.  Corbett  knocked  timidly  on  the  door  of  number  536  Lenson 
Dwellings.  Up  and  up  he  had  travelled  on  his  podgy  flat  feet 
till  he  had  reached  that  altitude  which,  from  the  ground,  had 
coincided  with  the  skies  for  him.  Breathless,  he  leaned  on  his 
unaccustomed  walking-stick,  and  stifled  that  untoward  thrill  in 
him,  composing  his  features  to  such  due  gravity  as  was  correct 
for  the  house  of  the  dead.  He  tweeked  his  lapels  down,  so  that 
they  lay  flat,  and  he  ran  a  spit-sodden  finger  and  thumb  along 
the  creases  of  his  trousers.  As  the  door  was  opened  he  was 
pulling  his  old,  rusty  stock  into  place,  pushing  the  irk  of  his  collar 
away  from  his  scraggy  neck. 

"  Miss  Winnie  Bland  ?  "  He  launched  the  question  into  the 
darkness,  and  then  amended  it  to  :  "  Miss  Winifred  Bland  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  was  told  by  an  invisible  somebody.  He  was 
admitted.  He  didn't  know  by  whom  until  he  stepped  in  her  wake 
into  the  kitchen,  his  tall  hat  dangling  from  his  hand,  himself 
feeling  singularly  grand  and  ill  at  ease  in  his  grandeur. 

In  the  brighter  light  he  faced  her  who  was  to  have  been  his 
wife. 

In  that  haze  in  which  his  brain  was  circling  her  presence  gave 
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him  but  little  shock.  Nothing  that  could  happen  could  give 
him  further  shock  now  that  he,  Percy  Corbett,  had  deliberately 
faced  the  streets  at  night  with  ten  pounds  in  negotiable  securities 
in  his  pocket. 

Rotund  she  was  now,  despite  her  ill-fate,  and  her  cheeks  were 
tan-and-red,  whereas  before  they  had  been  blanched,  with  two 
tiny,  delicate  blushes  of  rose.  He  fell  back,  for  the  instinctive 
drama  in  him  demanded  that  he  should  do  so. 

"  Mary  !  "  he  cried — but  he  was  not  really  surprised.  He  was 
too  numb  for  surprise.  It  seemed  so  natural,  in  the  fairyland 
in  which  he  moved,  that  he  should  rediscover  Mary  in  that 
tenement.  But  the  hush  of  her  voice,  the  solemn  decorum  of 
her  bearing,  apprised  him  that  the  house  belonged,  by  the  rite 
of  the  poor,  to  Death  and  not  to  Life. 

It  was  unseemly  that  his  eyes,  haunted  by  the  little  black  hat, 
should  leap  to  her  head  almost  before  the  exclamation  was  out  of 
him.  But  they  did.  Pounding,  urgent,  the  secret  held  by  that 
unyielding  hat  had  controlled  his  curiosity,  and,  swamping  his 
sense  of  the  proprieties,  it  controlled  him  now,  eagerly  demanding 
satisfaction. 

As  he  had  remembered  it,  as  it  had  haunted  his  dreams  through- 
out the  years,  with  its  heavenly  colour-warmth,  so  Mary's  head 
was  now.  Hardly  a  white  hair — the  same  shock  of  glory — a 
little  duller,  perhaps,  with  less  burnished  gold  in  the  high-lights, 
but  the  same  auburn  hair. 

Then,  as  she  dropped  her  astonished  gaze  from  his,  Mary 
turned  a  little.  It  came  with  the  turning  of  her  brain  from  the 
living  to  the  dead — an  instinctive  gesture.  Her  head  was  side- 
ways on  to  him  in  her  embarrassment,  and  he  became  conscious 
that  her  hair  was  short. 

The  same,  in  the  front,  it  was,  as  he  had  remembered  it — the 
same  thick,  generous  profusion  of  hair,  but  at  the  back  the  sleek 
flatness  of  a  boy's  neck,  clean-cut  from  crown  to  roots.  Un- 
accountably, Mr.  Corbett  felt  a  very  riot  of  relief,  of  puerile 
triumph.  He  could  have  whooped  in  the  ecstasy  of  it.  His 
fingers  clutched  at  the  hank  of  hair  in  his  pocket,  and  then  an 
awful  doubt  came  to  him. 

It  was  so  thick — so  thick.  He  found  himself,  to  his  shame, 
plunging  back  into  the  recesses  of  his  memory  to  pry  and  surmise. 
What  had  been  the  thickness  of  Mary's  hair  when  it  had  been  his 
privilege  to  hold  it  in  his  fingers  ?  Fine  hair,  it  undoubtedly  had 
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been.  Were  it  possible  that  one  head  alone  could  yield  such 
profusion  as  the  hank  he  held  in  pawn  ?  A  devastating  fear 
came  to  him,  as  the  little  black  hat  swept  once  again  into  his 
mind. 

He  blurted  out,  in  his  anxiety  :  "  Yours  ?     Not  hers  ?  " 

It  was  so  very  obvious.  The  short-cropped  pathos  of  Mary's 
hair  rendered  his  question  so  superfluous.  She  jerked  him  back 
to  earth  by  her  lack  of  comprehension.  A  slow  tear  was  forced 
to  her  eye. 

"  My  husband's  dead,"  she  said. 

"  I  know.     I'm  sorry.  .  .  ." 

Silly,  silly  hypocrisy  which  is  necessary  to  life  ! 

She  added : 

"  Percy — I  didn't  know  it  was  you." 

"  /  didn't "  said  Mr.  Corbett,  and  apparently  she  solved 

the  enigma  of  his  reply,  for  she  smiled,  with  the  slow,  mirthless 
smile  of  the  bereaved  when  he  explained :  "  You  see,  I  didn't 
know  she  was  your  daughter." 

He  might  have  known.  How  alike  were  those  two  low-pitched 
voices,  and  those  two  slow  smiles  !  Mr.  Corbett  was  convinced 
he  had  known  all  along. 

"  Sssh  !  "  she  whispered,  with  her  fingers  to  her  lips,  and  she 
tiptoed  before  him,  leading  him  within.  A  tranquil,  motionless 
Thing  lay  on  the  double  bed,  stretched  to  its  length,  making  a 
mound  of  the  drawn-up  counterpane.  Two  candles  stood  at  its 
head  and  two  at  its  feet,  the  last  of  the  four  stuck  hi  a  glass  jar 
that  once  had  contained  meat-paste.  They  were  devout  Catholics. 

Mrs.  Bland  crossed  herself  as  she  entered,  and  Mr.  Corbett 
imitated  her  clumsily. 

"  The  little  black  hat  !  The  little  black  hat  !  "  The  thought, 
unformed,  was  surging  in  his  mind. 

Beside  the  Thing  sat  Winifred.  Her  hands  folded  demurely 
in  her  lap,  her  figure  clad  in  the  same  worn,  black  dress,  she  sat 
there  in  vigil,  with  the  beatitude  of  a  Madonna  shining  from  her 
face.  Instantly  his  eyes  travelled  to  her  head,  and  fixed 
themselves. 

The  little  black  hat  was  discarded.  Nothing  hid  from  him 
those  two  thick,  copper-foam  plaits  that  wound  themselves  round 
her  head,  and  sprung  to  his  brain,  as  he  caught  to  himself  the  hank 
of  hair  he  held  in  his  pocket. 

Red.     Red.     He  had  known  it  would  be  red,  like  the  hair  of 
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her  mother.  Her  mother  was  shorn  and  she  was  not.  Only  one 
crop  had  gone  to  make  up  his  pledge.  A  deep  tranquillity,  a 
peace  beyond  all  understanding,  filled  his  soul.  In  the  presence 
of  the  dead  he  bethought  himself  of  the  cheapest  hairdresser  he 
knew  who  was  proficient  in  his  craft.  He  decided  to  present  to 
Mary,  as  a  thanksgiving,  her  own  hair  made  up  in  plaits,  which 
she  might  bind  round  her  head  as  the  plaits  of  the  daughter  who 
should  have  been  his  own  were  bound.  He  lived  again,  for  a 
short  moment,  the  romance  that  had  been  denied  him  in  youth. 

Deep  and  circumspect,  Mr.  Corbett  bowed  in  the  direction  of 
the  corpse.  He  made  amends  for  the  wandering  thoughts  that 
were  so  unseemly  in  a  decent,  law-abiding  working-man  who  was 
bound  by  the  traditions  of  those  best  of  all  men.  He  made  his 
bow  very  low,  while  he  feigned  not  to  see  the  daughter  of  the 
dead,  and  his  thoughts  flew  uncontrolled  to  the  shorn  head  of  the 
wife  of  the  dead — the  wife  who  was  to  have  been  his  own.  He 
bowed  again,  with  quiet  dignity. 

"  God  rest  his  soul,"  he  murmured  reverently,  his  tall  hat  held 
out  with  decorum  before  him.  Ponderously,  as  he  had  cleared 
his  throat  when  the  girl  had  brought  her  grandmother's  trinket 
for  valuation,  so  he  cleared  it  then  : 

"  God  comfort  you  both,"  he  whispered.  Then  he  turned 
away,  to  leave  them  with  their  grief. 

With  that  instinctive  gentility  he  had  shown  in  the  pawnshop, 
he  made  no  further  claim  to  relationship  with  the  woman  who 
had  stood  as  wife  to  him  through  barren  years.  He  made  no 
further  claim  to  relationship  with  her  daughter,  of  whom  he  was 
so  inordinately  and  unwontedly  proud.  He  didn't  even  hand 
them  back  the  hank  of  hair,  which  he  pressed  as  a  hallowed  thing 
every  time  his  hand  sought  his  pocket. 

He  just  edged  himself,  embarrassed,  towards  the  door  with 
the  gawkishness  of  a  schoolboy,  dropping  his  illustrious  hat  once, 
and  retrieving  it  with  a  stoop  that  nearly  landed  him  prone, 
owing  to  rheumatism. 

The  cool,  dead  face  of  his  rival  persisted  with  him,  after  covers 
had  been  removed  for  his  better  ease,  that  he  might  pursue  the 
rites  of  his  world. 

It  was  all  very  tiresome — very  painful  for  them  ;  and  it  all 
might  have  been  avoided.  .  .  . 

He  veered  on  Mary  in  the  doorway,  and,  with  that  only  means 
of  offering  solace  which  his  dried-up  humanity  recognised,  he 
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turned  to  business.  Instantly  brusque,  efficient,  vigilant,  he 
gave  her  what  he  had  to  give. 

His  tones  hushed,  as  befitted  the  tones  of  a  man  speaking  in 
the  presence  of  the  dead,  the  hard  drive  of  business  on  his 
tightened  lips,  and  the  drive  of  business  on  the  hardened  face  of 
him,  he  said  : 

"  Red  hair's  gone  up.  I'll  give  you  ten  pounds  for  a  pledge, 
or  eight  for  an  outright  sale." 

She  accepted  the  pledge. 

There  were  three  mourners  at  Eland's  funeral. 

There  were  three  chief  figures  at  the  wedding  of  Mr.  Corbett 
and  Mrs.  Bland.  The  bride — with  her  flamboyant  auburn  head 
braided  with  plaits  which  hardly  matched  the  roots,  a  band  of 
black  velvet  round  them  that  they  might  not  slip  from  their 
position — was  followed  up  by  a  girl  with  hair  of  similar  auburn 
tint  who  carried  a  bouquet  of  lilies. 
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The  room  was  black  and  white  and  scarlet.  There  were  a 
dozen  or  so  men  and  women  sitting  on  coats  and  cushions  round 
the  fire,  and  the  knocker  outside  went  constantly. 

The  gramophone  ran  down,  neglected,  then  wheezed  into  a 
crescendo  squeal  in  response  to  half  a  dozen  perfunctory  turns 
of  the  handle  by  a  passer-by  in  search  of  refills  for  the  cups  and 
glasses. 

It  was  the  usual  sort  of  Bohemian  party,  with  the  usual  gather- 
ing of  minor  literateurs,  business  men,  and  insignificant  women. 

Two  late-comers  came  in,  in  their  outdoor  things,  and  a  stir 
and  a  jumble  of  names  ensued,  and  the  circle  round  the  fire 
widened,  formed  itself  again. 

During  the  interruption  most  of  the  bottles  of  wine  and  cheap 
spirit  had  been  taken  away  from  the  table,  and  the  next  round 
was  beer.  Quite  unostentatiously  it  had  been  done. 

"...  and  the  one  over  there  ?  " 

"  Which — the  one  in  the  black  dress,  dancing  with  the  tall 
chap?  Mrs.  Jackson.  Game  little  devil,  she.  Bit  of  a  rotter 
— him — her  husband." 

"  Damn'  dowdy  dress," 
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Subject  dismissed.  Two  more  couples  on  the  floor.  And  in 
another  part  of  the  room  : 

"  What  was  that  stunt  of  yours,  old  man,  cache-ing  the  drinks  ?  " 

"  Want  a  drink  ?  Come  on,  they're  down  in  the  cellar." 
Linked  arms  and  two  men  missing. 

Downstairs  : 

"  Port  or  sherry  ?     Scotch  ?     Bit  chilly  down  here." 

Drinks  poured. 

"  What's   the   game  ?  " 

Lowered  voice  : 

"  Oh,  well,  you  see,  it's  that  poor  little  devil  Mrs.  Jackson. 
Always  clear  the  decks  of  drinks  when  she  blows  in  with  her 
husband.  Hell  of  a  life  with  him,  'appears.  Drinks  like  blazes 
— and  kids — and  broke — and  that  sort  of  thing.  She's  a  well- 
plucked  'un.  Sportsman,  you  know.  Always  begs  us  to  get 
any  drinks  out  of  the  way  when  her  old  man  sails  in.  Booze. 
No  work.  No  money — that's  how  it  goes." 

"  Rough  luck.     He  don't  look  it,  does  he  ?     Rather  a  decent 
looking  cove  I  thought — and  talks  well." 

"Worst   type.     Secret.     Bouts." 

Upstairs  : 

"  '  When  you  and  I  were  danc — ing.'  '  Whistle,  whistle, 
softly.  Mrs.  Jackson  had  changed  partners.  Her  anxious  eyes 
followed  the  tall  man  she  had  just  left.  The  precise  course  of 
his  feet  seemed  to  be  telepathically  controlled  by  her  eyes.  She 
was  not  insensible  to  the  curious,  sympathetic  glances  that  were 
thrown  in  her  direction  by  the  standers-by.  She  sighed. 

"  '  When  you  and  I  were  dancing.'  '  She  was  an  excellent 
dancer.  She  was  enjoying  herself.  She  so  rarely  went  out. 
It  was  good  to  get  away  from  it  all. 

"  '  When  you  and  I  were  dancing  ;  when  you  and  I  were ' 

David,  I'm  awfully  grateful  to  you."     Her  voice  was  very  soft, 
well  modulated.     A  sad  voice  which  haunted  the  memory. 

Her  partner  increased  his  pressure  on  her  shoulder  by  the 
slightest  shade.  It  was  a  reassuring,  understanding  little  pressure, 
sheerly  friendly. 

"  Dear  old  girl,"  he  murmured. 

When  David  Moore  danced  at  Bohemian  parties  he  generally 
had  a  cigarette  either  between  his  lips  or  in  his  fingers.  When 
he  danced  with  Alix  Jackson  he  always  left  it  on  the  mantelpiece. 
He  opened  doors  for  her,  too,  and  picked  up  her  handkerchief 
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punctiliously  when  she  dropped  it — small  courtesies  which  he 
was  apt,  absorbed  in  Greater  Thought,  to  omit  with  other  women. 

"  Did  you  think  I  missed  it  ?  " 

'  You  never  miss  anything." 

"  He's  all  right,  isn't  he  ?     He  looks  all  right." 

"  Absolutely." 

His  eyes  followed  hers.  They  fastened  themselves  on  the 
tall,  well-knit  figure  of  Richard  Jackson.  The  most  unlikely- 
looking  "  drunk  "  in  the  world — one  of  the  deceptive  sort.  Lean, 
fit,  keen-eyed,  lithe,  that  man  who  made  his  wife's  life  a  hell  on 
earth.  He,  second  to  her,  was  the  best  dancer  on  the  floor. 
David  was  mildly  indignant.  The  blighter  ought  to  show  some 
signs  of  it.  He  got  off  scot-free.  It  was  she  who  got  the  disgrace. 
Poor  little  devil. 

The  floor  was  considerably  clearer.  More  folk  had  oozed  into 
the  regions  below  for  refreshment.  They  all  knew  why,  for  it 
was  whispered.  Alix  herself,  timorous,  shamed,  and  embarrassed, 
had  whispered  it.  Only  Richard  among  them  was  ignorant  of 
where  the  drinks  were.  He  had  been  fed  beer  to  keep  him  from 
suspecting  that  there  were  other  things  in  the  house. 

Alix's  step  faltered. 

"  Tired,  kiddie  ?  " 

"  I — I  feel  a  bit  faint,  somehow.' 

"  Bad  time  to-day  ?  " 

"  Pretty  bad." 

"  Well,  look  here,  you  need  something  to  buck  you  up. 
Come  on.  Don't  argue." 

He  led  her,  very  pale  and  leaning  heavily  on  his  arm,  down  to 
the  cellar.  People  got  out  of  their  way,  again  sympathetically, 
one  by  one,  as  they  came  down.  The  poor  little  devil  needed  a 
pal — and  privacy  in  her  anxiety.  David  poured  her  a  stiff  whisky 
and  soda.  She  demurred.  Obedient,  clinging,  she  finally  bowed 
to  his  authority.  She  always  made  men  feel  strong  and  important. 

"  Must  I  really  ?  "  she  asked.  "  You  know  how  I  hate  the 
stuff — ugh."  She  shut  her  eyes,  wrinkled  up  her  nose  with 
disgust,  and  sipped  the  stimulant  uncertainly,  gingerly,  while 
he  fanned  her  with  a  newspaper. 

"  Better  ?  " 

The  colour  was  beginning  to  return  to  her  cheeks.  She  lifted 
heavy,  shadowed  eyes  to  his  in  the  dim  light  and  smiled 
tremulously. 
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"  What  a  good  friend  you  are,  David.  You  do  understand 
so,  don't  you  ?  It's  wonderful  to  be  understood."  Her  voice 
broke,  and  she  sipped  again.  The  cellar  was  almost  deserted  now, 
and  dancing  was  in  full  swing  upstairs.  They  sat  down  on  the 
stairs,  she  on  the  bottom  step,  he  above  her,  leaning  against  the 
banister  gazing  thoughtfully  at  her  face.  He  wondered  quite 
coldly  what  it  was  about  that  unspectacular  little  woman  that 
made  her  so  appealing,  and  so  popular. 

She  was  quietly  dressed  in  the  extreme  ;  not  directly  dowdy, 
but  just  "  wrong."  Her  brown  hair  could  have  been  made  much 
more  attractive  ;  that  pale  face,  piquant  in  its  sadness,  and  that 
slight,  boyish  body  would  have  been  better  topped  by  a  shingled 
head,  sleek  and  well  groomed,  instead  of  by  that  scant,  untidy 
knot.  Her  face  was  drawn  and  very  thin,  an  anxious,  harrowed 
little  face  with  great  eyes  which  seemed  never  to  have  known 
rest,  even  in  sleep,  and  reflected  hi  their  quick,  shooting  glances 
the  turbulence  of  that  over-active  brain  which  schemed  and 
plotted,  plotted  and  schemed,  all  the  time  to  preserve  those 
appearances  which  meant  so  much  to  her  for  the  sake  of  her  self- 
respect  and  of  the  future  of  her  two  kiddies. 

He  supposed  that  it  must  be  to  sympathy  that  her  appeal  was 
made,  yet  pity  was  a  sentiment  he  could  not  associate  with  his 
feelings  for  her  ;  they  were  too  wound  up  in  admiration,  warm 
regard,  hurt  for  her,  and  rage  against  the  man  she  had  to  guard 
as  though  he  were  a  maniac.  She  was  such  a  small,  helpless 
thing  to  shoulder  so  humiliating  a  responsibility.  She  looked 
like  a  child  as  the  delicate  flush  of  returning  courage  crept  over 
her  cheeks. 

Her  glass  was  empty. 

"  Shall  we  go  back  now  ?  I  feel  so  much  better  for  that  horrid 
whisky."  She  smiled  playfully  and  half  rose. 

"  Stay  down  for  a  bit,"  said  David.  "  It's  hot  upstairs  ;  you 
may  feel  faint  again." 

He  began  telling  her  of  his  new  book,  and  she  was  so  interested, 
so  profoundly,  intelligently  absorbed  that  she  didn't  even  notice 
he  had  refilled  her  glass,  and  that  she  herself  was  sipping  from 
it,  abstractedly,  deep  in  his  conversation.  She  was  so  instinc- 
tively obedient  to  David. 

Still  talking,  he  led  her  through  the  dimly  lighted  cellar  to  the 
kitchen  window  and  threw  it  open,  drawing  her  scarf  closer  round 
her  shoulders,  protectively. 
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"  A  breath  of  fresh  air,"  he  said,  and  went  on  telling  her  about 
his  book.  She  leaned  against  his  shoulder  and  breathed  in  the 
night  air  with  gratitude. 

"  Oh,  it  is  good  to  be  taken  care  of,"  she  murmured,  as  a  pause 
fell  between  them,  and  added,  almost  inaudibly,  "  instead  of 
taking  care — always,  for  ever,  taking  care." 

Her  unscented  hair  was  almost  brushing  his  cheek.  Some- 
thing about  the  frailty  of  her  stirred  all  that  chivalry  which  lay 
somewhere  buried  in  his  selfishness.  He  laid  an  arm  round  her 
shoulders,  and  for  a  moment  they  stood  thus  silently,  a  vague 
current  passing  between  them. 

"  Poor  little  girl,"  he  whispered.     "  Poor,  poor  little  girl." 

She  whipped  round  suddenly,  and  in  the  moonlight  he  saw  that 
her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

"  Oh,  David,  you  don't  know,  you  can't  know.  If  only  things 
had  been  different ;  if  only  I  had  foreseen."  There  was  fire  in 
her  voice,  a  sudden,  bursting  revolt.  She  was  trembling  violently, 
and  the  tears  were  coursing  down  her  cheeks.  Her  hand  caught 
at  his  and  drew  it  nearer  round  her,  as  though  she  derived  strength 
and  comfort  from  it.  A  sudden  wonder  came  to  him,  and  he 
dismissed  it.  An  impulsive,  generous  desire  to  bring  something 
into  that  drab  life,  something  to  counteract  its  sordidness,  rose 
up  in  him.  He  turned  round  in  his  mind  what  he  could  do  for 
her,  just  to  bring  her  a  little  pleasure,  just  to  keep  that  spark 
of  active  life,  which  he  had  never  realised  in  her,  alight  for  a 
while.  She  was  new  to  him  to-night ;  he  had  never  sensed 
passion  behind  the  dullness  of  her  sorrow,  and  now  she  was 
violently,  passionately  unhappy. 

"  I  can't  go  on,"  she  sobbed.  "It's  too  awful.  Day  and 
night — anxiety.  Day  and  night  searching  for  him,  being  dis- 
graced by  him,  having  him  stagger  home  between  grinning  bar- 
hangers — the  children  seeing  their  father  like  that — the  neigh- 
bours all  knowing — having  to  tell  one's  friends  to  keep  him  away 
from  the  bottles.  Oh,  everything,  everything.  It's  getting 
too  much,  David.  I  can't  go  on." 

He  held  her  in  silence,  then  he  asked  : 

"  Why  don't  you  divorce  him  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  ?  No  money,  the  children,  no  home,  no  friends. 
We  can  barely  live  as  it  is.  Two  households  on  his  intermittent 
earnings  would  be  an  utter  impossibility — can't  you  see  ?  " 

He  was  silent,  thinking  deeply.     He  had  never  seen  Jackson 
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drunk.  He  was  trying  to  visualise  that  tall  figure  swaying  and 
staggering. 

"  Does  he  get  violent  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Does  he  knock  you 
about  ?  " 

She  drew  up  her  sleeve  and  showed  him  an  ugly  bruise. 

"  Look,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  so  strangled  in  humilia- 
tion that  the  sound  hardly  came.  "  That  was  the  night  before 
last.  I  can't  bear  to  tell  you,  it  was  too  awful."  She  shuddered. 
"  He  does  it  all  in  such  a  beastly  way.  Oh,  David  !  "  She  turned 
round  and  clung  to  him,  her  arms  round  his  neck,  her  head  on 
his  chest.  He  felt  a  great  wave  go  through  him.  He  felt  him- 
self a  very  rock  of  strength  for  her  support.  Very  gently  and 
tenderly  he  lifted  her  lips  to  his  and  kissed  her  as  her  brother 
might  have  kissed  her,  so  light  was  his  touch  on  her  lips,  not  to 
frighten  her  ;  so  comradely  his  motive.  It  was  she  who  drew 
him  nearer,  she  who  clung  to  his  kiss,  hungry  for  comfort.  His 
pulses  stirred. 

"  To-morrow,  can  you  dine  with  me  ?  Or  even  come  out 
and  have  some  tea,  somewhere  quiet,  where  we  can  talk  ?  I 
want  to  talk  it  all  out  with  you.  Will  you  come  ?  " 

She  promised  she  would  meet  him  for  dinner  after  she  had 
put  the  children  to  bed,  if  she  could  get  someone  to  keep  an  eye 
on  Richard.  She  thought  she  knew  someone  who  would.  She 
added  : 

"  Oh,  David,  what  a  wonderful  friend  you  are  to  me.  It's 
the  thought  that  you  are  my  pal,  reliable,  strong,  fine,  that  keeps 
me  sane.  I  can  rely  on  you  always,  always,  can't  I,  David  ?  " 

He  kissed  her  again,  and  brushed  back  her  drab  hair  from  her 
forehead,  gazing  into  those  weary  eyes  of  hers.  The  sound  of 
voices  came  from  the  passage  outside,  and  the  clink  of  bottles. 
Alix  turned  paler  in  the  moonlight,  and  broke  away  from  him, 
trying  to  pierce  the  half-light  of  the  cellar. 

"  It's  he,"  she  stated  tonelessly. 

"  Whom  ?  " 

"  Richard." 

Without  hesitating,  David  strode  to  the  door,  though  she 
caught  at  him  convulsively  to  stop  him.  Outside  stood  a  harassed- 
looking  member  of  that  conspiracy  to  keep  Richard  Jackson 
sober,  and  with  him,  glass  in  hand,  Richard  himself.  For  a 
moment  the  two  men  stood  challenging  one  another's  eyes,  then 
David  turned  to  the  boy. 
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"  D'you  mind  clearing  out,  Brian  ?  I  want  to  speak  to  Jack- 
son." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  yes,  just  going,  old  man.  Sorry."  He  moved 
off,  indicating,  in  his  agitation,  that  he  had  done  his  best. 

Very  slowly  and  deliberately  Richard  Jackson  raised  his  glass 
to  his  lips  and  drained  it. 

"  You  want  to  speak  to  me  ?  "  he  asked  quietly.  He  was 
perfectly  steady,  well-groomed,  courteous.  He  smiled  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  added  :  "  Here's  a  clean  glass.  Drink,  Moore  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks." 

David's  icy  tones  refused  to  encompass  the  words  that  had 
risen  to  his  lips.     Richard  was  calmly  lighting  a  cigarette. 
'  Yes  ?  "  he  suggested. 

David  felt  rather  foolish,  until  the  craftiness  of  the  man 
occurred  to  him.  His  lip  curled,  and  he  cleared  his  throat. 

"  Look  here,  Jackson,"  he  blustered,  then,  somehow  he  felt 
a  little  diffident,  a  little  nonplussed  under  the  steady  gaze  of 
Jackson,  "  Damn'  cheek  to  interfere  and  all  that,  but " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  But,  hang  it  all — isn't  it  rather  rough  luck  on  your  wife  ?  " 

"  What  is  ?  " 

"  Well "  His  eyes  shifted  under  the  half -smiling  puzzle- 
ment of  the  other  eyes.  Jackson  prompted  him  rather  like  a 
schoolmaster  helping  out  a  backward  boy. 

"  What  is,  old  man  ?     Has  she  got  one  of  her  headaches  ?  " 

Cool,  calm  insolence  !  David  lost  his  temper.  "  No.  And 
damn'  well  you  know  she  hasn't !  You're  a  cad,  that's  what  you 
are,  Jackson — a  darned  cad  and  a  bully." 

"  My  dear  chap,  I  do  wish  you'd  be  more  explicit."  Jackson 
did  not  raise  his  calm  voice  by  the  slightest  degree.  He  emptied 
his  glass,  set  it  down  slowly,  and  folded  his  arms.  Then  he 
turned  and  saw  his  wife  coming  through  the  doorway.  She  was 
really  almost  beautiful  in  her  pallor,  her  great,  reproachful  eyes 
fixed  on  his  face,  her  hands  clasped  across  her  breast. 

"  Oh,  Richard,  Richard,"  she  cried,  and  he  moved  forward 
solicitously,  grasping  her  arm  with  exaggerated  courtesy. 

"What's  the  matter?  "  he  asked,  with  that  mocking  smile 
of  his  still  on  his  lips.  "  Are  you  ill  ?  Are  you  feeling  the  heat, 
my  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't,  Richard — don't  torture  me.  Come  away,  I  beg 
you  ;  I  implore  you  to  come  away  before  you  disgrace  me  before 
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my  friends  !  Don't — Richard  !  Oh,  put  it  down,  do,  do  put 
it  down."  He  had  reached  for  the  bottle  and  was  pouring  from 
it,  his  eyebrows  raised  quizzically.  "  Come  home,  Richard — 
please,  please  come  home." 

She  had  raised  her  voice.  .  .  .  Two  or  three  guests  had 
hesitated  at  the  stairhead,  withdrawing  when  they  saw  what 
was  going  on.  A  murmur  of  sympathy  grew  dim,  as  tactfully 
they  returned  to  the  dance-room,  to  spread  the  news  in  confidence 
that  that  beast  Jackson  had  got  hold  of  the  cellar,  and  that  his 
poor  little  devil  of  a  wife  was  having  no  end  of  a  time  getting 
him  away.  .  .  . 

"  Did  you  say  you  wanted  to  go  home,  Alix  ?  Why,  by  all 
means,  old  girl.  Just  let  me  finish  my  drink,  and  I'll  go  and 
collect  your  things."  He  turned  to  David,  standing,  palpitating 
with  sympathy,  in  the  background,  puzzled,  dismayed  at  the 
control  of  the  man.  "  Must  be  the  heat,"  said  Jackson,  beaming 
on  him.  "  She's  not  very  strong.  So  good  of  you  to  fetch  me, 
old  fellow."  He  had  deliberately  ignored  David's  insult. 

He  drained  his  glass,  wiped  his  mouth,  and  stood  aside  to  let 
her  pass,  with  bowed  head,  up  the  staircase. 

David  followed,  wondering,  and  went  to  fetch  them  a  taxi. 

Richard  Jackson  was  a  craftsman.  Intermittently,  he  worked, 
but  superlatively,  when  it  came  to  him  to  work.  He  entered  his 
wife's  kitchen  with  a  blotter  he  had  just  finished  for  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition  in  his  hands,  his  coat  off,  his  soiled  shirt-sleeves 
turned  up. 

"  That's  that,"  he  said  briefly,  and  Alix  looked  up,  raising  her 
tired  eyes  from  her  pastry-board. 

"  What's  what  ?  "  she  asked  abstractedly.  It  was  less  of  a 
question  than  a  polite  remark.  It  held  no  hint  of  interest.  He 
raised  to  her  gaze  an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship.  It  was 
leatherwork — a  relief  design  of  life-like  wild  life  against  a  back- 
ground of  dull  green — a  thing  of  beauty — a  portrait,  after  its 
own  kind.  In  his  eyes  he  had  the  blaze  of  accomplishment — 
that  vainglorious  satisfaction  with  which  a  man  will  show  to  the 
nearest  sympathetic  eye  that  on  which  he  has  laboured  and  which 
he  has  accomplished  to  his  utter  content. 

"  Good  ?  "  he  suggested.  "  Look  at  the  colouring.  Look  at 
the  relief-work.  S'good?  We  ought  to  hook  some  orders  on 
this,  old  girl."  He  was  as  enthusiastic  as  a  schoolboy,  for  he 
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only  knew  his  own  craft,  and  of  his  craft  this  was  the  best  of 
which  he  was  capable.  He  presented  it  in  the  same  spirit  as  an 
old  master  would  have  demanded  adulation  from  his  pupils. 
The  light  faded  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  her.  She  had  given 
his  work  a  cursory  glance,  and  had  returned  to  the  kneading  of 
her  foolish  dough.  She  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Young  Billy 
was  howling  in  the  back  room,  and  she  was  giving  no  heed  to  him. 

"  Splendid,"  she  said  in  her  disinterested  voice.  "  Perfectly 
wonderful.  Get  out  of  the  way,  there's  a  dear,  because  I  must  get 
this  cake  off  my  hands  before  I  go  out." 

She  was  going  out !  Richard  withdrew  his  handiwork  as  if 
he  had  been  stung,  and  slunk,  dispirited,  towards  the  door. 
Then  he  hesitated. 

"  I  thought  maybe  you'd  do  the  stitching  round  the  edges  for 
me,"  he  said.  '  Your  fingers  are  so  much  more  deft  than  mine 
with  the  whipping-needle.  Then  I  could  gild  it  ready  for  to- 
morrow morning."  He  waited,  with  that  sagacity  she  had 
taught  him,  to  hear  the  result  of  his  little  compliment,  but  she 
merely  replied  : 

"  Not  to-night,  Richard.  Get  out  of  the  way,  like  a  good 
fellow.  I'm  going  out." 

Richard  went  off  to  comfort  Billy. 

When  David  met  Alix  in  the  small  lobby  of  that  restaurant 
he  had  selected,  he  hardly  knew  her.  It  was  not  her  dress  that 
differed  so  much,  but  her  personality.  She  was  no  longer  drab. 
Her  eyes  were  alight,  and  her  voice  sung.  Her  whole  being  was 
sparkling. 

"  Let's  play,  David,"  she  cried  right  away.  "  Let's  forget. 
This  is  a  party.  Let's  have  a  party — together." 

"  You  bet,"  said  he,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  her  mood. 
Brave  little  woman.  Topping  little  woman,  who  could  throw  off 
the  influence  of  every  day  in  the  interests  of  her  host.  He 
thought  a  great  deal  more  of  her  for  that  sentence  of  hers  than 
he  had  ever  thought  before.  He  knew  what  it  must  have  cost 
her. 

"  Lots  of  fun,"  he  suggested.  They  went  down  into  the 
restaurant.  A  table  was  ready  for  them,  with  flowers  on  it,  and 
the  things  he  had  remembered  she  liked,  ready  ordered.  He 
offered  her  champagne,  which  she  refused,  asking  for  a  lemonade 
on  the  strength  of  which  she  still  retained  her  effervescence. 
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Wonderful  little  woman.  Superlative  little  woman.  He 
watched  her,  impersonal  admiration  in  his  eyes. 

They  played  like  children,  his  wonderment  increasing  at  one 
so  brave.  They  talked  of  everything  under  the  sun  except  of 
Alix  and  of  Alix's  husband.  It  was  David  himself  who  launched 
the  questions  which  ultimately  led  to  Alix's  acceptance  of  his 
offer  of  protection,  given  in  the  fulness  of  his  pity.  She  promised 
to  leave  it  all  and  go  to  him.  She  could  stand  no  more,  for  she 
was  broken. 


"  It's  so  marvellous,"  said  Alix,  reaching  for  a  cigarette,  "  to 
be  with  you.  You've  been  a  wonderful  pal,  David." 

"  My  little  girl — any  happiness " 

"  And  yet — I  worry " 

"  But  the  kids  are  well  looked  after.  There  isn't  a  better 
school  hi  the  country." 

"  I  know.     But  what's  happening  to  Richard  ?  " 

"  Phew  1  " — sheer  disgust.  "  What  you  got  to  worry  about 
that  rotter  ?  Haven't  you  had  enough  ?  Alix,  I  took  the 
children  on — they're  provided  for." 

"  You've  been  wonderful." 

"  And  yet  you're  bothered  out  of  your  life."  He  put  his  arms 
round  her.  He  caught  her  close  in  that  grip  which  had  never 
failed  to  gain  response  before.  He  muttered  senseless  things  to 
her,  to  which  her  eyes  generally  melted,  but  they  remained  hard 
and  impregnable. 

"  I'm  worried  about  Richard,"  she  returned. 

"  Can't  you  ever,  ever  bury  the  past  ?  " 

She  turned  to  him.  She  was  a  different  person  now.  That 
drab  little  body  of  hers  was  exquisitely  clad  in  rebellious,  barbaric 
colours.  That  ill-coiffed  head  was  in  the  latest  fashion.  She 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  lounging  on  a  sofa  as  if  she  had  been 
bred  to  lounge  thus.  Still  she  replied  : 

"  I  am  worried  about  Richard."  And  then  she  did  a  valiant 
thing — a  thing  calculated  to  rouse  his  wrath — him  on  whom  she 
depended  for  everything,  since  she  had  left  her  husband.  "  Let 
me  go,"  she  said,  "  let  me  go  off  on  my  own  to  see  what  he's 
doing." 

He  let  her  go,  of  course,  resenting  and  admiring  her  going. 
But  he  followed  her. 

NB 
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That  she  loved  him,  he  didn't  doubt,  in  the  egotism  of  men  ; 
but  often,  in  their  passionate  moments,  she  had  implored  of  him  : 

"  Do  you  love  me — do  you  really  love  me,  or  have  you  taken 
me  away  out  of  pity  ?  Am  I  to  you  what  you  are  to  me  in 
comfort  and  in  security  ?  Tell  me." 

He  had  always  answered,  either  as  the  chivalrous  gentleman 
that  he  was,  or  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  which  ran  away 
with  his  senses : 

"  It's  for  what  you  are  that  I  love  you,  my  beloved — for  us — 
for  what  we  mean  to  one  another — in  the  exquisiteness  of  our 
relationship — in  the  name  of  our  love."  Yet  all  the  time  he  knew 
so  surely  that  it  was  in  the  pity  of  his  heart  that  he  had  taken  her, 
and  that  that  heart,  apart  from  pity,  was  a  dead  thing.  It  was 
a  sense  of  protection  that  had  prompted  him  to  take  her  from 
Richard  ;  it  was  the  same  sense  that  made  him  follow  her  in  her 
quest  for  Richard. 

Standing  outside  Jackson's  flat,  David  had  lost  sight  of  her. 
The  windows  of  the  flat  were  in  darkness,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  life  within.  Alix's  taxi  had  got  lost  in  the  jumble  of  traffic. 
He  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  she  had  gone  direct  to  the 
flat  or  no,  though  she  had  taken  that  direction. 

It  seemed  a  pathetic  thing  to  David  that  there  should  suffer 
a  woman  so  fine  that,  rid,  in  her  desperation,  of  the  terrible 
conditions  of  her  life,  she  should  deliberately  risk  her  lover's 
anger  to  go  forth  and  seek,  in  her  anxiety  for  the  well-being  of 
a  weaker  nature,  the  degradation  of  saving  it  from  itself  in  its 
hour  of  need.  It  seemed  an  act  of  heroism  to  David,  and  not  an 
unique  one  either,  for,  several  times  since  they  had  been  together, 
Alix  had  repeated  these  pilgrimages  in  quest  of  Richard,  saying 
that  she  had  a  presentiment  that  one  of  his  bouts  of  drinking  was 
on,  and  imploring  David  to  leave  her  alone  to  her  humiliating 
search,  that  she  might  take  Richard  home  and  see  that  he  was 
safe,  for  even  if  she  could  not  stand  the  horrors  of  that  former 
life,  she  felt  herself  morally  responsible  for  keeping  an  eye  on 
him. 

David,  knowing  what  those  journeys  cost  her  pride,  had  let 
her  make  them  alone.  But  to-night  he  had  felt  an  uneasiness 
about  her  own  safety.  He  had  followed  her. 

Around  those  sordid  gin-palaces  she  had  described  to  him  as 
the  scenes  of  Jackson's  orgies  he  went,  without  success,  his 
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unreasoning  anxiety  deepening.  He  could  not  find  her.  He 
knew  them  all,  those  places  where  she  would  seek  Richard. 

Then  suddenly,  by  the  side-street  entrance  to  a  saloon  bar,  he 
came  upon  her.  The  swing  doors  banged  to  with  bouncing  thuds 
behind  her  as  she  came  out.  She  had  left  him  in  expensively 
simple  evening  dress,  and  dressed  as  she  had  left  him  she  stood 
there  hesitant,  her  cloak  thrown  back  from  her  shoulders,  her 
face  very  pale  in  the  glare  of  the  lights,  her  newly  shingled  hair 
uncovered.  There  was  something  furtive  about  her  as  she 
glanced  round  her,  a  lone,  pitiful  little  figure,  peering  into  the 
shadows.  Horrible  errand  for  a  woman. 

David  hurried  up  to  her.  A  dull  flush  mounted  to  her  forehead 
on  sight  of  him,  and  she  seemed  strangely  disturbed. 

"  Can't  you  find  him  ?  "  he  asked.  Game  little  devil !  Poor 
little  devil !  He  felt  almost  ashamed  of  his  presence,  and  the 
view  it  gave  him  of  her  naked  soul. 

"  Oh,  David,  why  did  you  come  ?  Isn't  it  enough  to  go  through 
this  without  your  seeing  it  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  might  help.     Have  you  been  to  the  flat  ?  " 

"  Yes — oh,  yes."     Her  agitation  was  pitiful. 

"  Not  there  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.     My  presentiment  was  right." 

"  Been  to  his  other  haunts  ?  " 

"  Nearly  all.  They  haven't  seen  him,  even  here.  Oh,  David, 
go  in  and  see  if  he's  in  any  of  the  other  bars.  I  daren't,  daren't 
go  into  the  public  bars.  Don't  speak  to  him  if  you  find  him.  No 
one  can  manage  him  but  me.  Just  fetch  me  and  leave  us." 

He  left  her  leaning  up  against  the  door-frame,  her  face  ineffably 
weary.  When  he  returned  from  a  vain  tour  of  the  pub  she  had  gone. 

That  same  delicacy  which  had  prompted  him  to  let  her  go  alone 
when  these  fits  of  restlessness  about  Richard  came  over  her 
possessed  him  anew.  He  felt  a  cad  for  prying  into  her  affairs. 
His  instinct  was  to  return  to  his  own  flat  and  to  wait  there  till 
she  should  come.  But  that  same  anxiety  that  had  sent  him 
forth  goaded  him  on.  He  sought  for  her  fruitlessly  through 
street  after  street,  through  bar  after  bar — haunts  of  her  husband. 
There  was  no  sign  of  her. 

It  was  well  after  midnight,  after  having  rung  up  his  own  flat 
and  got  no  reply,  that  he  wended  his  steps  back  towards  the  home 
of  Richard  Jackson — the  home  which  he  had  broken  up  in  his 
pity  for  Jackson's  illtreated  wife. 
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A  sudden  impulse  sent  him  there.  He  had  not  seen  Jackson 
since  he  had  robbed  him  of  his  wife.  It'd  be  awkward,  but  he 
must  find  and  protect  Alix,  and  talk  to  Jackson — arrive  at  some 
understanding  which  would  put  a  stop  to  these  altruistic  errands 
of  hers,  which  seared  her  soul  and  his,  in  the  pity  of  it  all. 

David  stood  for  a  moment  under  the  window.  There  was  a 
light  in  the  front  room.  He  stepped  with  determination  up  the 
dark  stairway,  despite  that  diffidence  with  which  his  former 
encounter  with  Jackson  had  filled  him  regarding  his  own  ability 
to  deal  with  him  successfully. 

He  rang  the  bell  of  the  flat.  Silence  greeted  him.  He  rang 
again.  There  was  a  stirring  within,  and  the  sound  of  heavy 
feet.  A  whistle ;  the  latest  catch  tune  of  the  barrel-organs. 
The  door  opened. 

"  Hello,  Moore  !  "  exclaimed  Richard  Jackson  heartily  and 
with  a  welcome  in  his  tones.  "  My  dear  chap,  I'd  have  opened 
before  if  I'd  known  it  was  you.  Thought  it  was  the  bailiff  ?  " 

He  was  dressed  in  plus  fours  of  cheap  make,  and  he  had  a  pipe 
between  his  lips.  His  shoes  were  muddy. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said  with  enthusiasm.  David  was  nonplussed. 
The  drunkard  whose  wife  he  had  rescued  ! 

"  Is  Alix  here  ?  "  he  asked  sternly,  feeling,  to  the  limit  of  feel- 
ing, the  intense  inferiority  of  his  own  savoir  faire  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  man  before  him. 

"  Alix  ?     Why,  no  !     I  thought  she  was  with  you.     Isn't  she  ?  " 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  left  for  David  to  say.  The  chap 
was  downright  genial  in  his  welcome  to  his  wife's  lover.  He 
followed  Jackson  obediently  into  the  flat. 

"  Forgive  my  get-up,  old  chap,"  said  Jackson.  "  Enjoying 
the  freedom  of  a  bachelor  life  while  it  lasts.  Been  playing  golf. 
Beastly  mess  up.  What's  your  handicap  ?  " 

"  Haven't  got  any  handicap,"  retorted  David,  feeling  very 
foolish  indeed.  Jackson  laughed,  a  full,  hearty  laugh. 

"  Just  about  the  same  here,"  he  said.  "  No  damn'  chance  to 
practise  when  you've  got  a  wife  and  kids  to  look  after !  Since 
you've  been  paying  the  bills  I  ordinarily  pay,  I've  been  having  a 
whale  of  a  time,  with  all  I  earn  to  spend  on  myself !  "  In- 
genuously, he  smiled  at  the  forbidding  David.  "  I  really  owe 
you  a  debt  of  gratitude,  old  fellow ;  a  bachelor  holiday  doesn't 
come  in  every  life."  A  towselled,  rough-haired,  terrier,  of 
doubtful  ancestry,  stirred  on  the  hearth  at  this  point,  and  the 
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jubilant  Jackson  waved  his  hand  with  great  relish  and  enthusiasm 
in  his  direction.  "  Look  at  Tear'um,"  he  said.  "  How  c'd  I 
have  Tear'um  sittin'  around  the  home  if  I  wasn't  a  grass  widower  ? 
Why,  he'd  be  out,  hook,  line,  and  sinker,  with  my  dirty  boots. 
Gosh  !  It's  a  change.  I  bought  him  for  five  bob  from  the  dog's 
home." 

He  was  warmly  and  friendlily  communicative — talking  to  his 
wife's  lover  as  man  to  man — as  though  he  were  no  end  pleased 
to  have  his  best  pal  drop  in  unexpectedly  for  the  evening. 

"  Where's  Alix  ?  "  persisted  David,  for  something  to  say. 
Jackson  looked  vague,  and  his  face  got  quite  serious. 

"  Dunno,"  he  said.     "  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  dunno  ?  " 

"  If  you  were  a  Frenchman,"  said  David  with  dignity,  "you'd 
challenge  me  to  a  duel." 

"  But  I'm  not,"  said  Jackson  quite  truthfully,  rather  surprised. 
"  Why  should  I  ?  "  He  became  suddenly  intense,  and  those 
fine  lines  of  his  said-to-be-dissolute  face  set  themselves,  lending 
him  dignity.  He  poured  David  a  large  glass  of  beer,  excusing 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  his  discussion  of  their  wife,  that  he  had 
nothing  better  to  offer  him.  "  I  rarely  drink  anything  but  beer," 
he  achieved. 

Then,  having  given  his  words  time  to  sink  in,  and  the  dazed 
David  time  to  take  his  glass  and  light  his  cigarette,  he  said : 
"  Perhaps  you  don't  agree  with  me,  but  I  think  a  woman  only 
worth  keeping  so  long  as  she  cares  to  stay.  Nothing  against 
Alix,  you  understand  ;  but,  if  she  cares  to  go  to  you  rather  than 
to  stay  with  me,  for  heaven's  sake  let  the  child  be  happy.  A  man 

who  can't  hold  his  own  woman "  He  broke  off,  and  hurried 

up  his  words,  interfering  with  David's  interruption.  "  Let  me 
save  you  the  trouble,  my  dear  old  boy,  of  finding  the  word 
you  want.  Amoral.  That's  what  you're  looking  for.  Amoral. 
Isn't  that  right  ?  " 

"  Look  here,"  burst  out  David,  suddenly  realising  that  he  was 
being  made  a  monkey  of  by  a  clever  rotter,  and  resenting  the 
fact,  "  you're  off  the  rails  altogether.  It  isn't  morals  we're 
discussing.  I  took  your  wife  away  because  you're  a  confirmed 
drunkard — damn  it  all — a  rotten  boozer  that  saps  her  very  life 
away."  Not  sure  that  he  wasn't  being  disloyal  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  Alix,  he  added  resentfully,  as  his  discourse  tailed  off 
a  bit  under  the  steady  gaze  of  Alix's  husband,  "  Poor  little  devil ! 
I'm  sorry  for  her," 
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"  Yes  ?  "  said  Jackson,  with  amiable  encouragement.  "  Go 
on,  old  man.  I  believe  I've  got  a  vague  recollection  of  your 
having  started  telling  me  something  of  the  sort  before.  No  ?  " 
No  reply  came.  "  I'm  sorry  for  her  too,"  pursued  Jackson 
reflectively  and  with  deep  sympathy,  "  damned  sorry." 

Again  David  blazed  up. 

"  There  aren't  many  sorts  of  scoundrels  you  aren't,"  he  cracked 
out. 

"  No  ?  "  rejoined  Jackson  with  cheery,  confident  insolence. 
"  What  sorts  aren't  I  ?  " 

"  Bah  !  "  David  was  exasperated.  He  couldn't  cope  with 
Jackson,  and  he  was  intelligent  enough  to  realise  when  he  was 
beaten. 

Jackson's  eyes  went  hi  the  direction  of  the  clock.  He  was  a 
cheery  happy-go-lucky  fellow,  but  there  were  a  few  things  that 
made  him  serious,  and  when  he  was  serious  those  who  were  about 
him  were  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  that  fact.  His  eyes  went 
to  the  clock.  It  was  half  past  twelve.  He  stirred  a  little 
anxiously. 

"  Are  you  waiting  for  Alix,  because  you  think  she'll  end  up 
here  ?  "  he  asked  solicitously.  "  If  not,  won't  you  lose  the  last 
train — don't  think  me  inhospitable — or  are  you  taking  a  taxi  ?  " 

"  She  said  she'd  gone  to  find  you,"  said  David.  He  felt 
miserably  inadequate. 

"  Why  didn't  she  come  here  ?  Oh,  I  forgot,  I  haven't  been 
in  long."  He  was  so  gloriously  inconsequent,  with  the  incon- 
sequence of  a  Bohemian.  "  What  did  she  want  me  for,  any- 
way ?  "  he  finished. 

"  She  wanted  to  make  sure  you  weren't  making  a  fool  of 
yourself,  publicly."  With  fine  contempt. 

"  So  ?  Where  did  she  go  to  make  sure  I  wasn't  making  a 
fool  of  myself,  publicly  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  she  came  here  first.  Afterwards,  to  the  pubs. 
Where  else  should  she  go  ?  " 

He  was  very  quiet  when  he  answered,  was  Jackson ;  the 
sardonic  grin  had  left  his  lips  and  the  Hit  had  gone  from  his  voice. 
He  was  deadly  serious,  and  his  tones  held  no  inflection  at  all. 
He  was  leaning  forward  on  his  knees,  watching  the  face  of  David 
intently. 

"  So  she's  gone  to  the  pubs,"  he  said,  "  to  look  for  me.  That's 
a  pity."  He  paused  and  looked  fixedly  before  him,  and  then  he 
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raised  his  eyes,  which  seemed  to  have  grown  heavier  in  the  last 
few  moments,  to  the  eyes  of  David.  "  I  wonder,"  he  asked, 
"  how  far  I  may  trust  you  ?  "  He  broke  off,  and,  with  a  gesture 
as  weary  as  that  with  which  Alix  Jackson  had  deposited  her 
slight  form  against  the  frame  of  the  saloon  door,  he  finished : 
"  Why  in  Hades  should  I  trust  you  at  all  ?  " 

Something  about  the  husband  of  his  mistress  struck  something 
in  her  lover.  David  wasn't  a  fool,  even  were  he  momentarily 
nonplussed  by  Jackson — his  nonchalance,  his  insolence.  There 
was  something  indescribably  fine  about  the  man ;  something 
strong  and  decent  and  clean  and  straight  and  forceful  about 
Alix's  drunken  husband.  David  found  himself  searching  for 
counters  to  that  puzzled  liking  which  was  rising  in  him  towards 
the  hail-fellow-well-met  chap  before  him,  the  while  his  eyes 
sought  for  the  absent  pouches  beneath  the  eyes,  and  his  ears 
sought  for  the  missing  inarticulation  of  the  speech,  and  his 
brain  sought  for  the  wanting  fuddledness  of  the  steel-sharp  brain 
which  was  opposed  to  his  own. 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  trust  me,"  said  David.  "  I've  stolen 
your  wife." 

"  Stolen  ?     I  thought  you  said  '  rescued  '  before  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  David  rather  vaguely,  "  I  believe  I  did."  He 
was  losing  his  ground. 

The  intense  energy  with  which  Jackson  focused  his  mentality, 
emphasising  that  focusing  with  a  great,  lurching  swerve  of  his 
body,  almost  carried  David  off  his  feet.  He  forced  David  to 
meet  his  eyes.  He  forced  David's  muscles  to  respond  to  that 
great,  generous,  forward  sweep  of  his  own  muscles.  The  two 
men,  the  stronger  and  the  weaker,  faced  one  another  in  a  nearer 
sympathy  than  ever  they  had  had  between  them,  a  sympathy 
springing  from  the  stronger,  tolerant  brain. 

"  Old  fellow,"  said  Jackson,  "  I  want  you  most  urgently 
to  go." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  like  you,  and  I  think  you  a  good  fellow." 

"  Your  wife's  lover  ?  " 

"  My  wife's  lover." 

"  Why  d'you  want  me  to  go  ?  " 

"  Illusions  are  such  a  wonderful  help  to  life.  To  my  life.  To 
your  life.  To  life  in  general.  I  want  you  to  go  before  you  get 
a  ghastly  hurt." 
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"  What  d'you  mean  ?  " 

"  What  I  say.     I  don't  want  you  to  be  disillusioned." 

"  I  suppose  you  habitually  talk  in  Greek  for  choice  ?  " — 
sarcastically. 

"  I  want  you  to  go." 

Again  those  harrowed  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  clock. 

"  You  think  Alix  will  come  in  ?  "  burst  out  David  afresh,  with 
that  impulsiveness  that  was  part  of  his  character.  "  You  are 
trying  to  get  her  back  to  the  hell  in  which  you  kept  her  before  ? 
You  want  me  out  of  the  way  ?  " 

Jackson  returned  tonelessly :  "  I  expect  Alix  back,  yes.  I 
don't  want  you  here  when  she  comes." 

"  Of  course  not.  Of  course  not,"  said  David,  without  stirring  from 
his  chair.  His  sarcasm  sounded  cheap,  somehow,  in  the  presence  of 
that  other  man.  Jackson  seemed  intent  on  one  thing  that  he  couldn't 
say.  Then  he  became  suddenly  decisive  ;  as  David  had  become 
when  he  had  mounted  Jackson's  stairs,  before  he  had  become  the 
poor,  perplexed  bit  of  humanity  he  was  now. 

"  I  let  her  go  to  you,"  he  said,  "  because  I  loved  her  beyond 
all  things.  I  let  her  think  I  was  as  happy  as  a  sandboy,  because 
I  wanted  her  to  get  away  from  everything  here.  I  wanted  her 
to  have  a  clear  chance,  without  any  reference  to  me.  You  were 
able  to  give  her  that  chance.  I  couldn't  afford  it,  so  I  let  her  go 
to  you." 

"  The  least  you  could  do,  you  damned  blackguard.  The 
least — the  very  least." 

"  And  I  want  to  give  you  the  same  clear  chance,  where  I  have 
failed — to  cure  her  by  very  shame." 

"  To  cure  her  of  what  ?  " 

David  regarded  for  a  moment  in  silence  the  man  who  had 
wrecked  Alix's  life  and  had  drenched  her  in  humiliation.  He 
looked  fixedly  at  the  man  whose  wife  he  had  rescued  ;  whom  she 
was  at  present  seeking  to  save  him  disgrace  ;  the  man  whom  he 
himself  had  helped  to  seek  in  those  pubs  where  he  was  said  to 
have  gone  in  search  of  oblivion  ;  the  man  whose  wife  he  had  taken 
away  from  the  contamination  of  his  presence.  He  didn't  seem 
to  scan,  somehow. 

"  Of  what  ?  "  he  repeated,  and  added,  in  sudden  heat,  "  Are 
you  offsetting  your  own  rottenness  to  her  by  some  trumped-up 
accusation  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Jackson,  "  I'm  not.    I  only  want  you  to  go,"  he 
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added,  with  a  bitter,  dry  laugh.     "  She'll  turn  up  any  moment — 
when  she's  searched  the  pubs  and  the  lock-ups  for  me." 

'  You're  the  most  extraordinary  man  I  have  ever  met.  If  you 
want  to  get  me  away  from  protecting  your  wife  from  yourself, 
I'm  not  going."  He  wished  Jackson  had  been  drunk.  It  would 
have  been  so  much  more  satisfactory.  An  interlude  it  was  that 
he  had  hit  on.  Alix  had  been  wrong  for  once  hi  her  premonition. 

"  I  don't.  I  want  to  protect  Alix  from  losing  your  protection, 
which  is,  perhaps,  her  only  chance  where  I  have  failed.  Go. 
There's  a  good  chap.  I'll  get  her  to  come  right  back  to  you." 
He  wasn't  pleading,  he  was  imperative. 

"  If  you'd  explain,"  said  David.     But  Jackson  answered  : 

"  No,  I  won't  explain.  You've  got  Alix  into  a  new  environ- 
ment. You  may  succeed,  where  I  have  failed.  I  said  before, 
I  think,  that  I  love  her." 

"  Love  her  so  that  you  can  break  her  heart  and  beggar  her  by 
drinking  every  cent  she  makes  and  you  make." 

Very  quietly  and  slowly,  that  same  enigmatic  smile  returning, 
the  while  his  ears  were  strained  to  catch  a  sound  outside,  Jackson 
demanded : 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  me  drunk  ?  " 

David  hesitated. 

"  I  haven't  seen  much  of  you,  anyway,"  he  evaded. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  me  drunk  ?  " 

"No."  " 

"  Have  you  ever  met  any  chap — or  woman,  for  that  matter — 
who  has  actually  seen  me  drunk  ?  " 

"  Well— er " 

"  Answer !  " 

"  No." 

"  What  are  your  accusations  based  on  then  ?     Hearsay  ?  " 

"  But  Alix— look  how  Alix " 

"  Alix  !  Look  how  she  suffers  through  me,  I  who  love  her  so." 
There  was  the  bitterness  of  despair  in  his  reply.  A  doubt 
passed  through  David's  mind,  a  disloyal  doubt,  but  a  potent 
one. 

"  Alix,"  he  repeated,  to  give  himself  confidence.  "  Look  how 
you  torture  the  poor  little  devil,  with  her  kids  and  all,  by  your 
lack  of  control.  I  don't  consider,  Jackson,  that  I've  done  you 
any  actual  wrong  by  taking  her  from  you.  I  don't  consider  I've 
put  myself  under  an  obligation  to  you." 
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He  was  heatedly  juvenile  in  his  defence,  and  Jackson  helped 
him  out,  rather  whimsically  and  tolerantly. 

"  Neither  do  I.  No  obligation,  boy,  unless  it's  on  my  part. 
You  may  eventually  save  her  soul  alive.  I  don't  know.  Until 
I  know  I  can't  say.  That's  sense,  isn't  it  ?  If  you  think  I'm 
sort  of  sore  against  you,  you're  less  big  than  I  think  you  are  ;  for  " 
— unconsciously  he  puffed  out  his  chest  in  speaking  to  his  rival — 
"  it  takes  a  big  man  to  whom  I  can  confidently  entrust  her  to 
take  my  wife  from  me.  I  ask  you  now,  as  a  favour  to  her  and  to 
myself,  to  go." 

Absolute  darkness  on  the  staircase  outside  as  Jackson  threw 
open  the  door. 

Then,  somewhere  in  the  regions  below,  the  mumble  of  voices, 
and  heavy,  scrambling  footsteps,  the  thud  of  men's  feet  bearing 
a  burden  and  laboriously  mounting  the  stairs. 

Jackson  drew  back  sharply,  caught  at  David's  arm,  thrust  him 
back  into  the  flat  again,  and  banged  the  door. 

"  What  the  devil ?  " 

Jackson  was  breathing  heavily.  All  his  insolent  bantering 
had  left  him.  His  face  was  ashen  white  and  drawn.  The  muscles 
round  his  mouth  worked.  His  dry  lips  had  difficulty  in  forming 
words. 

"  You  shan't  see  her,"  he  moaned.  "  Moore,  you  mustn't 
see  her."  Had  his  tone  been  a  degree  louder  it  would  have  been 
a  cry  from  the  heart  he  gave,  a  cry  of  anguish.  As  it  was,  the 
full,  collected  torture  of  years  of  humiliation,  of  years  of  shield- 
ing, of  years  of  vain  endeavour,  were  in  that  broken  whisper  of 
his.  He  looked  round  him  with  haunted  eyes,  seeking  some- 
where where  he  might  hide  his  wife's  lover  that  he  might  not 
witness  her  disgrace  ;  that  he  might  be  away  from  the  oft-repeated 
scene  which  his  accustomed  eyes  alone  must  dwell  on  hi  his  agony. 

The  groping  footsteps,  the  lurches,  and  the  medley  of  protest- 
ing and  encouraging  voices  drew  nearer.  They  were  plainly 
audible  to  David,  standing  dazed,  staring  at  that  haunted  man 
whom  he,  with  public  opinion,  had  wronged  in  his  pity  for  the 
Poor  Little  Devil  who  had  married  a  drunkard. 

"  Come  on,  Mrs.  Jackson  ;  you're  all  right.  'Nother  step. 
That's  the  style.  Jest  'ome." 

A  high,  hysterical  laugh  and  a  bump.  Then  the  shrill  ringing 
of  the  electric  bell.  Jackson  sprang  out  of  his  stupor  to  activity. 
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He  drew  David  Moore  rapidly  through  the  sitting  room,  through 
their  bedroom  to  the  small  dressing-room  beyond,  and  pushed 
him  through  the  door. 

"  Stay  in  there  if  you've  any  sportsmanship  in  the  world, 
Moore.  You  mustn't  get  out.  Stay  there  till  she's  asleep. 
Don't  let  her  know  you  know.  Leave  her  to  me.  Don't  let 
her  know  you  know.  I'll  send  her  back  to-morrow  when  she's 
better,  and  you  can  just  accept  the  tale  she  tells  you."  His 
words  were  spat  out  as  if  they  came  from  a  machine-gun. 

The  bell  shrilled  anew.     His  voice  sunk  to  a  pleading  note. 

"  Been  going  on  for  two  years,"  he  whispered.  "  Nobody 
knows  but  me — and  the  bar-folk.  But  it's  intermittent,  Moore 
— it's  awfully  intermittent.  We  may  be  able  to  save  her  alto- 
gether, if  you'll — if  you'll  only  keep  quiet.  If  she  knows  you 
know  she'll  get  reckless.  Don't  much  matter  which  of  us  gets 
her  out  of  it,  if  only  one  of  us  does." 

The  light  of  a  fanatical  love  shone  from  his  eyes.  He  thrust 
cigarettes  and  papers  at  David.  Then,  quite  quietly,  their 
hands  gripped,  and  he  went  out. 

"  Bad  luck,  Mr.  Jackson.  She  ain't  so  bad  as  last  time  though. 
All  in  the  day's  work.  Upsy-Daisy.  All  right,  Mrs.  Jackson. 
All  right  in  the  morning.  Thank  you,  sir.  Thanks.  Good 
night,  Mr.  Jackson."  And  Jackson's  strained,  jocular  voice 
making  light,  almost  vulgarly,  of  his  wife's  little  peccadilloes. 

The  sound  of  voices  next  door. 

The  little  sounds  of  preparation  for  bed. 

David  sat  in  the  dark,  not  daring  to  stir. 

The  click  of  a  switch  being  turned  off. 

Silence  again. 

Noiselessly  David  opened  the  communicating  door  of  the 
dressing-room. 

Silently  he  entered  the  bedroom,  into  which  the  cold  light  of 
dawn  was  creeping. 

Silently  he  glanced  at  the  heavily  sleeping  woman,  and  at  the 
wide-eyed,  sleepless  man  who  held  her  in  his  cramped  arms. 

For  a  moment  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  met  and  locked. 

Then  David  crept  to  the  door  and  let  himself  out  into  the 
passage,  tiptoed  down  the  stairs,  and  entered  the  streets,  where 
the  clank  of  the  milk-carts  and  the  swish  of  the  street-sweepers' 
brooms  heralded  the  advent  of  another  day. 
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VERY  LITTLE  DOONIE  AND  THE  PLEASANT 
ROTTER 

In  the  L pub,  just  off  Leicester  Square,  is  whispered  the 

story  of  the  Pleasant  Rotter — "  a  dropper  in." 

Very  Little  Doonie  was  a  solemn  person  of  seven.  She  had 
straight,  mousy  hair  and  a  lot  of  freckles.  Her  legs  were  much 
too  long  for  her  stockings,  and  her  philosophy  was  far  too  mature 
for  her  years. 

She  had  one  love  :  that  was  the  Pleasant  Rotter. 

He  was  a  fop.  Everybody  said  he  was,  so  he  must  have 
been. 

He  was  an  affected,  fatuous  fop — but  Very  Little  Doonie 
thought  him  the  most  wonderful  person  in  the  world,  out  of  the 
depths  of  her  ignorance.  She  considered  his  over-waisted  dress 
coat  the  last  word  in  elegance,  and  when,  in  the  morning,  he  went 
forth  in  wash-leather  gloves  and  spats  that  were  so  white  they 
hurt  your  eyes,  a  thrill  of  sheer  delight  and  pride  ran  through 
Very  Little  Doonie.  She  watched  him  go  through  the  door  into 
the  Unknown,  and  her  cup  of  possessive  ecstasy  was  full.  Very 
Little  Doonie  was  dying  of  consumption. 

The  Pleasant  Rotter  was  altogether  too  callous  about  it.  He 
joked  about  his  girl,  and  he  referred  to  her  in  the  same  lazy, 
casual  way  as  he  commented  on  the  tragedies  that  came  out  in 
the  papers.  There  were  no  depths  about  the  Pleasant  Rotter. 
He  had  no  heart  to  touch  ;  so  nothing  touched  him — lucky  devil. 

They  asked  him  sometimes  whether  he  really  felt  justified  in 
dashing  about  in  search  of  amusement  when  his  child  was  at 
home  very  sick  and  very  lonely  for  him  ?  He  replied  that  he 
did — that  he  was  rich,  and  could  afford  to  have  people  look  after 
Very  Little  Doonie — further,  that  the  mere  fact  of  parenthood 
did  not  demand  from  a  man  that  he  sacrifice  his  youth  for  his 
child,  even  were  she  as  Very  Little  Doonie  was.  With  that  he 
would  laugh  lightly  and  toss  down  a  cocktail.  Anyway,  he  always 
saw  her  at  bedtime. 

All  of  every  evening  the  Pleasant  Rotter  would  be  out  dining 
and  dancing,  or  theatre-lounging — and  most  afternoons  he  would 
be  dancing  also — or  taking  luncheon  or  tea  at  restaurants  with 
the  wealthy  parvenues  with  whom  he  fraternised.  The  Pleasant 
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Rotter's  friends  were  just  the  sort  of  people  he  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  in  sympathy  with. 

No  one  knew  much  about  him.  He  had  come  out  of  the  blue 
with  his  sick  child,  a  widower,  apparently,  and  had  taken  that 
much-too-big  house  on  Moreton  Square,  overlooking  the  park. 
He  had  a  hospital  nurse  always  to  look  after  Very  Little  Doonie, 
and  when  he  was  criticised  he  asked  lazily  what  more  could  be 
expected  of  him  ?  He  was  a  very  hard  man,  was  the  Pleasant 
Rotter — and  so  suave  that  you  couldn't  say  much  to  his  face, 
because  he  simply  shrugged,  still  laughing  gaily,  and  blowing  the 
smoke  from  his  cigarette  through  his  nostrils,  with  half-closed, 
amused  eyes. 

Very  Little  Doonie  had  everything  in  the  world  she  wanted, 
except  the  eternal  presence  of  the  Pleasant  Rotter.  Her  nursery 
looked  over  open  spaces  that  resembled  the  country,  and  she  had 
lots  of  toys.  They  asked  the  Pleasant  Rotter  whether  it  were 
not  criminal  to  keep  the  child  in  Town,  and  the  Pleasant  Rotter 
replied  that,  as  she  couldn't  live  anyway,  she  might  as  well  be 
happy  before  she  died.  She  liked  the  noise  of  the  streets,  and 
she  liked  the  theatres.  The  nurse  had  carte  blanche  to  take  her 
where  she  wished  to  go.  She  liked  being  near  him,  and  he  was 
certainly  not  going  to  ruin  his  season  sitting  in  the  country  when 
all  London  was  in  Town. 

The  Pleasant  Rotter  was  a  tall  young  man  with  "  Breeding  " 
written  all  over  him,  but  he  had  the  brand  of  the  lounger.  He 
had  absorbed  a  let  of  the  things  around  him — including  taste  in 
clothes,  and  expensive  restaurants.  What  his  income  was  people 
didn't  quite  know,  but  he  certainly  must  have  spent  a  lot  of  it 
in  going  about. 

His  clothes  were  extreme  but  immaculate.  He  wore  a  monocle 
on  a  ribbon  that  was  too  wide.  He  dressed  the  part  for  what- 
ever he  was  going  to  do.  There  were  few  fashionable  rendezvous 
where  he  wasn't  known.  The  exclusive  set,  of  course,  was  only 
on  casual  bowing  terms  with  the  Pleasant  Rotter.  Most  of  it 
not  even  that.  He  was  far  too  smart.  His  milieu  was  among 
rich  commercials — social  "  doubtfuls,"  and  those  who  might  yet 
be  put  on  the  honours  list.  He  was  almost  always  about  with 
middle-aged  women  and  giggling,  over-dressed  flappers  who 
flapped  at  him  and  called  his  dancing  "  too  divine — my  dear — 
a  dream."  His  title  was  O.K.  all  the  same — you  could  find  him 
in  Debrett. 
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Very  Little  Doonie  sat  in  the  park  with  her  nurse.  In  her 
small  hands  she  held  a  wooden  ball,  and  over  it,  with  a  hole 
through  which  it  protruded,  she  had  pulled  one  of  the  Pleasant 
Rotter's  most  beautiful  lilac  socks.  She  had  wool  to  mend  it 
with — thick,  knotty  wool,  several  shades  darker  than  the  delicate 
silk  of  the  sock. 

Very  Little  Doonie's  darning  was  a  weird  and  wonderful  thing 
— a  thing  she  fancied  herself  at.  Had  the  Pleasant  Rotter  been 
precautions  enough  to  have  all  his  socks  professionally  handled 
at  the  least  sign  of  wear,  then  she  would  take  the  trouble  to  cut 
a  special  hole  for  the  sheer  joy  of  sewing  her  love  into  it  with  a 
large  needle.  As  Very  Little  Doonie  darned  this  particular 
sock  her  nurse  turned  the  other  way.  It  was  a  thing  she  could 
not  contemplate  ;  it  gave  her  actual  physical  pain,  so  she  deluded 
herself  into  the  belief  that  Very  Little  Doonie  was  not  darning 
at  all. 

They  were  sitting  by  the  Broad  Walk.  The  sun  was  pouring 
down  benevolently,  and  all  in  the  garden  was  roses.  Very  Little 
Doonie  announced  that  she  intended  taking  her  nurse  to  the 
Hippodrome  that  afternoon  if  the  sun  went  in,  but  that,  if  it 
stayed  out,  they  would  go  and  see  the  baby  lions  in  the  Zoo,  as 
it  was  a  pity  to  waste  the  sunshine.  In  any  case,  they  would 
take  a  taxi.  She  announced  this  very  dispassionately.  There 
was  nothing  Very  Little  Doonie  actively  liked  doing  without  the 
Pleasant  Rotter,  but  one  had  to  kill  the  hours  till  bedtime  when 
one  was  rich  and  had  a  free  rein. 

Most  of  the  people  around  them  were  nurses  with  children, 
but  occasionally  a  couple  of  fashionable  persons  or  an  old  dowager 
or  two  would  trespass  on  the  children's  preserves  to  look  at  the 
babies.  She  didn't  like  people  who  came  to  look  at  babies  ;  they 
annoyed  her. 

Very  Little  Doonie  was  lost  in  thought.  She  was  wallowing 
in  a  dream  world  of  her  own,  a  world  she  had  built  up  in  her 
loneliness,  for  she  didn't  like  other  children,  and  the  Pleasant 
Rotter  was  too  busy  amusing  himself  to  give  her  much  time.  Of 
course,  he  was  perfectly  within  his  rights.  No  thought,  no 
action,  no  omission  of  the  Pleasant  Rotter's  could  possibly  be 
wrong.  He  was  the  prince  among  all  men,  and  Very  Little  Doonie 
loved  him  with  a  love  that  was  as  fierce  as  a  tiger's  love  and  as 
tender  and  protective  as  the  love  of  an  elemental  mother. 
Through  the  air  came  a  vibration  to  the  darner  of  socks.  It 
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tickled  her  ears  and  played  round  the  strings  of  her  heart  like 
the  zephyr  wind.  She  knew  at  once,  of  course,  what  it  meant, 
but  she  was  hanged  if  she  was  going  to  tell  nurse.  So  she  went 
on  darning  philosophically — and  waited. 

Right  as  usual !  She  had  never  for  an  instant  doubted  it. 
There  he  came,  unprecedented  of  unprecedented  occurrences — 
there  he  came,  as  she  had  felt  him.  He  was  strutting  along  in 
his  second-best  fawnie  waistcoat,  swinging  his  stick,  and  raising 
his  topper  with  all  that  unique  grace  to  someone  he  passed — 
and  in  his  hand  he  carried  the  yellow  dogskin  gloves  she  had 
given  him  for  his  birthday.  She  had  made  the  size  a  bit  on  the 
small  side  so  that  he  couldn't  wear  and  spoil  them.  It  pleased 
her  to  think  he  would  have  those  dogskin  gloves  for  years  and 
years  and  years  with  their  virgin  beauty  unspoiled,  except  for 
the  ridge  at  the  side  where  his  hands  had  made  a  crease  holding 
them — and  that  could  be  taken  out  from  time  to  time  with  petrol. 
He  looked  so  debonair  and  handsome  and  happy,  with  smiles 
all  over  his  face  as  he  leaned  down  a  bit  to  one  side  to  catch  what 
the  fat  lady  in  sequins  who  walked  beside  him  was  saying.  There 
was  such  assurance  about  him — such  youth — such  elegance — 
dear,  dear  Rotter.  Palpitating  all  through  her  small,  sedate 
body,  with  the  colour  mounting  over  her  freckles  as  he  drew 
nearer,  the  little  girl  sat,  her  eyes  cast  demurely  down,  seething 
with  tne  glory  of  the  unexpected.  Her  emaciated  hands  lay  idle 
in  her  lap,  hiding  the  sock  and  the  ball. 

As  a  lovely  surprise  it  should  come  to  him,  as  it  had  come  to 
her,  that  they  had  both  happened  there.  She  did  not  move. 
She  did  not  look  up.  She  wouldn't  say  anything  till  he  was 
right  up  to  her.  He  should  have  his  surprise  full  blast,  just  when 
it  would  be  most  wonderful. 

The  Pleasant  Rotter  and  his  old  profiteeress  got  nearer  and 
nearer.  Very  Little  Doonie  could  hear  them  talking.  She  could 
catch  the  tones  of  that  most  thrilling  of  all  voices,  low-pitched 
and  intimate,  throwing  bantering  things  into  the  ears  of  his 
companion.  It  was  a  tender  voice — his  bed-time  voice — and 
a  little  chill  of  jealousy  filtered  through  to  her  heart. 

Suddenly  she  glanced  up.  The  Pleasant  Rotter  was  looking 
with  passionate  intensity  into  the  eyes  of  the  old  lady.  His  hand, 
with  Very  Little  Doonie's  gloves  hi  it,  was  gripping  her  arm 
discreetly  under  the  elbow.  He  was  saying  : 

"  Life — life  is  sweetest  when  it  comes  back  out  of  death.    To 
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dance  and  dine  and  listen  to  music — to  intoxicate  oneself  with 
life  when  life  has  seemed  done — is  the  greatest  thing  the  gods 
have  left  to  man " 

Very  Little  Doonie  watched  him  wide-eyed.  He  was  still  a 
short  way  away,  and  she  had  not  meant  he  should  see  her 
yet. 

Their  eyes  met. 

The  Pleasant  Rotter  started.  A  slow  flush  crept  over  his 
face.  He  levelled  his  eyes  on  her,  and  out  of  their  great  love, 
out  of  their  great  sympathy,  Very  Little  Doonie  read  that  she 
was  not  to  speak  to  him.  She  had  already  half  risen,  joyously, 
to  rush  to  him  at  the  first  lock  of  their  eyes.  His  look  held  her 
back.  After  that  first  intense  and  urgent  sweep  of  telepathy 
from  his  mind  to  hers  he  looked  away.  He  strolled  on  with  his 
arrogant,  life-happy  swagger,  and  as  he  passed  he  looked  right 
through  her,  out  at  the  flowers  behind. 

Very  Little  Doonie,  her  heart  beating  with  a  stifling  hurt, 
dropped  her  eyes  down  on  to  her  lap  again,  and  took  up  the 
sock. 


"  Playtime  !  Playtime  !  "  shouted  the  Pleasant  Rotter,  as 
he  waltzed  into  the  nursery,  "  Show  a  leg  there.  Who's 
awake  ?  " 

But  Very  Little  Doonie  didn't  respond.  She  sat  with  her 
jaw  set  in  an  obstinate  square,  her  two  bare  feet  crossed,  their 
toes  intertwining  and  wriggling  about.  She  looked  up  at  him 
distantly  in  her  old-fashioned,  meditative  way,  and  then  she 
examined  the  wall  paper  with  intense  interest.  The  Pleasant 
Rotter  paused,  his  arms  still  stretched  out  to  her. 

"  Come  on,"  he  said. 

But  Very  Little  Doonie  didn't  come.  Instead,  she  pursed 
her  lips  more  firmly  than  ever,  and  dropped  her  head  so  that  a 
strand  of  her  perfectly  straight  hair  fell  over  her  nose  in  a 
ridiculous  way. 

"  Oh,  that !  "  said  the  Pleasant  Rotter  buoyantly.  "  Don't 
be  an  ass,  Doon.  That  had  to  be.  Come  on  here.  I've  got  to 
go  out  in  a  moment." 

"  You  can  go  out,"  said  Very  Little  Doonie,  "  and  I  hope  a 
'bus  runs  over  you." 

"  Thanks,"  said  the  Pleasant  Rotter.    And  then  he  caught 
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her  up  in  his  arms,  swinging  her  rigid,  resisting  body  far  over  his 
head,  and  twirling  her  till  her  nightgown  swung  in  a  great  loop 
around  her.  His  muscles  were  not  the  muscles  of  a  man  about 
town.  They  were  taut  and  sinewy — very  hard  against  her  little 
half-naked  body.  She  often  had  bruises  when  she  and  the 
Pleasant  Rotter  had  been  romping. 

Also,  he  smoked  goldflake — not  those  flat,  aromatic  cigarettes 
that  belong  to  Piccadilly. 

"  Oh,  come  on,"  he  urged  boyishly.  "  Don't  be  a  great  donkey, 
Very  Little  Doonie.  I  tell  you  I've  got  to  go  out." 

She  was  like  a  bit  of  unresponsive  wood  in  his  arms,  and,  bear- 
ing his  greater  strength  while  the  pressure  was  there,  she  wriggled 
away  from  him  the  moment  it  relaxed. 

"  You  see,"  explained  the  Pleasant  Rotter  apologetically  to 
the  figure  that  reached  to  his  waistbelt,  "  I  had  to  do  it,  old  thing. 
This  is  a  hard  world,  and  sometimes  a  man  may  not  know  his 
own  child."  Very  Little  Doonie  didn't  say  a  word.  She  caught 
her  golliwog  up  by  his  leg,  and  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing 
apropos  of  nothing  at  all. 

"  When  I  have  my  bath,"  she  remarked  vindictively,  "  I  shall 
give  Adolphus  a  bath,  too — hot — an'  I  expect  all  his  stumng'll 
come  out.  He's  got  a  sawdust  tummy,  stupid  thing." 

"  But  I  had "  insisted  the  Pleasant  Rotter.  "  You  can't 

grasp  it,  of  course,  but  you  might  be  sporting.  Look  here — if  I 
apologise  without  reserve,  L'il  Doonie,  will  you  shake  ?  " 

He  extended  an  immense  hand.  It  was  a  hand  that  had  known 
hard  work.  The  nails  were  well  kept,  but  the  skin  was  a  disgrace 
to  a  ladies'  man — and  the  quicks  were  bitten  round  the 
thumbs. 

"  I  can't  say  fairer  than  that,"  he  added  miserably,  "  can  I  ?  " 
Very  little  Doonie  analysed  him  with  her  huge  eyes,  gravely  and 
fixedly,  after  the  manner  of  children. 

"  Well,"  she  remarked,  "  if  you  put  it  like  that " 

She  grasped  his  hand,  and  solemnly  they  shook,  looking  into 
one  another's  eyes.  Then  the  Pleasant  Rotter  caught  her  up 
again. 

He  clutched  her  sharply  to  his  immaculate  shirt-front,  and  his 
kisses  rained  over  her  impossible  hair. 

"  Oh,  Little  Doonie,"  he  whispered,  "  don't  you  let  me  down, 
you  rotten  little  devil,  you.  You  must  stand  by,  you  know. 
The  ship's  sinking,  and  if  the  mate  doesn't  stick Very  Little 

OB 
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Doonie — say  you  are  happy  !  Say  you  like  being  rich  !  Say 
you've  got  every  darned  thing  you  want  1  " 

Her  resentment  melted. 

She  nestled  up  to  him  and  allowed  her  head  to  sink  against  his 
neck,  still  with  a  hint  of  reserve. 

"  Are  you  sorry  ?  "  she  said,  with  the  blessed  resignation  and 
acceptance  of  fact  without  reason  of  a  sick  child.  "  As  sorry 
as  if  you'd  bust  ?  " 

"  As  sorry  as  if  I'd  bust  in  a  hundred  little  bits  littered  all 
over  the  floor  in  heaps.  And  I'll  never  do  it  again  if  it  snows  ink, 
Very  Little  Doonie — forgiven  ?  " 

"  I'll  forgive  you  this  only  one  time,"  said  Very  Little 
Doonie.  "  But  you're  a  nawful  bad  boy,  an'  I  am  'shamed 
of  you." 

He  sat  holding  her  in  his  arms  while  she  went  to  sleep.  Neither 
had  taken  up  the  suggestion  of  a  romp.  Both  had  evaded  nurse 
and  the  prospect  of  a  disturbing  bath. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Pleasant  Rotter,  as  he  watched  her,  was  a 
curiously  enigmatical  expression. 

He  did  not  glance  at  her  again  as  he  gently  disentangled  his 
arm  and  went  out  on  tiptoe. 

The  Pleasant  Rotter  strode  into  the  Jermyn  Street  gymnasium 
and  roared  for  the  instructor. 

"  Bill !  Where  the  dickens  have  you  hidden  yourself  ?  Come 
here,  man  alive,  and  give  me  a  bashing.  I  want  to  be  bashed, 
Bill,  good  and  hard.  Get  on  the  gloves,  for  the  love  of  Mike, 
and  pummel  me  round  the  ring.  Gosh  !  I  feel  choked " 

"  Whaju  bin  doing  now,  M'lord  ?  "  demanded  Bill  without 
emotion.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  Pleasant  Rotter.  "  Didn't 
he  beat  ?  " 

"  Beat  be  hanged.  It's  a  soul,  not  a  horse.  I've  got 
fifteen  minutes  to  fight,  and  five  for  a  tub  after.  Buck  up, 
Bill " 

When  they  left  the  floor  and  untied  then"  gloves  the  Pleasant 
Rotter,  in  his  vest  and  a  pair  of  borrowed  trunks,  held  out  first 
his  arm  and  then  his  thigh  to  the  critical,  bicep-searching  fingers 
of  the  instructor. 

"  I'm  not  getting  soft,  am  I,  Bill  ?  "  he  demanded  with  a  trace 
of  wistfulness.  "  Flabby  or  anything,  am  I  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  get  worrying  about  that,  M'lord,"  rejoined  Bill 
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with  a  sniff.     "  There's  nothin'  wrong  with  you  that'd  take  the 
grizzle  out  of  that  beef  of  your'n.     Comin'  to-morrer  ?  " 

"  You  bet !  "  said  the  Pleasant  Rotter. 

He  bathed  himself  rapidly,  a  glow  of  satisfaction  flooding  over 
him  at  the  consciousness  of  perfect  fitness  that  his  tingling  limbs 
gave  him.  He  got  back  into  his  far-too-elegant,  evening  clothes, 
screwed  his  awful  monocle  into  his  eye,  threw  his  opera-cloak 
over  his  arm,  and  strolled  out  into  Piccadilly.  Then  he  hailed 
a  taxi  and  directed  the  man  to  an  address  near  Park  Lane. 

He  entered  a  huge,  over-furnished  house  in  the  wake  of  a 
footman,  and  waited  in  the  hall.  He  lit  a  cigarette,  and  then  he 
suddenly  remembered,  and  put  it  out,  throwing  it  hastily  into 
the  fireplace.  There  was  a  rustle.  A  great  deal  of  taffeta 
enclosing  something  with  an  accent  you  could  cut  propelled  itself 
down  the  staircase.  Blazing  things  sat  in  festoons  on  the  taffeta. 
They  spat  out  vindictive  glints  into  his  eyes,  and  they  hove  up 
and  down  with  the  heaving  of  the  taffeta. 

'  You  are  late,  Lord  Walsh,"  said  the  accent,  and  : 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  madam,"  the  Pleasant  Rotter  returned. 

"  Please  do  not  let  it  happen  again,"  commanded  the  accent. 
••  And " 

"  It  shall  not,  madam,"  said  the  Pleasant  Rotter. 

"  The  Ritz,  the  opera,  the  Embassy,  and  'ome,"  said  the  accent. 
"  You  are  a  member  of  the  Embassy,  of  course  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

"  And  you  are  sure  the  best  people  go  there — only  the  best 
people  ?  " 

"  I  am  tolerably  certain  the  best  people  go  there — but  as  to 
their  monopoly — well,  London  is  a  little  mixed  at  present,  you 
know,  Mrs.  BiUington  Jones." 

"  Certainly.  Certainly.  I  have  noticed  that.  See  to  it  that 
the  people  you  present  to  my  daughter  and  myself  are  our  social 
equals  in  every  way.  I  am  most  particular  about  that." 

"  But  of  course " 

She  scanned  his  magnificent  attire  with  approval,  and  unbent 
a  little,  to  the  undoing  of  her  aitches. 

"  Being  a  lord,  of  course  you'd  know  that,"  she  admitted. 
"  And  I  must  say  you  look  very  nice.  A  detailed  statement  of 
accounts,  please,  Mr.  Billington  Jones  told  me  to  say — and  every- 
thing of  the  best.  No  cheese-paring " 

"  I  quite  understand." 
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"  Our  car  will  be  at  the  door  shortly.  It's  a  Rolls-Royce," 
said  Mrs.  Billington  Jones  impressively. 

"  How  delightful,"  said  the  Pleasant  Rotter. 

Mrs.  Billington  Jones  appraised  him  through  her  lorgnettes. 

"  You  don't  expect  to  be  driven  home,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  That  wasn't  in  the  arrangement." 

She  had  a  habit  of  taking  up  the  defensive  over  possible 
contretemps  that  arose  in  her  own  mind. 

She  seemed  relieved  when  the  Pleasant  Rotter  shook  his  head 
with  a  smile. 

"  Seems  funny  to  employ  a  lord,"  she  reflected,  and  turned  to 
the  stairway  to  emit  an  ear-piercing  yell  for  her  daughter. 

"  Very  beautiful,  Miss  Billington  Jones  is,"  she  condescended 
to  tell  him.  "  The  plump  sort — you  know — bonny.  I  only  want 
her  introduced  to  possibles.  Get  me  ?  " 

The  Pleasant  Rotter  told  her  that  he  got  her. 

"  I  say,  Jim " 

The  girl  who  addressed  the  Pleasant  Rotter  hesitated  and 
flushed  self-consciously.  She  was  piquant  and  whimsical  and 
adorable — not  a  bit  beautiful,  but  one  of  those  girls  who  can 
make  a  Lucille  gown  on  someone  else  look  as  if  the  fashion  had 
caught  it  up.  She  had  smily  eyes,  large  and  dancing,  with  lashes 
that  curled  up  and  pupils  that  registered  calm  and  storm  and 
sunshine  one  after  the  other  so  rapidly  that  had  she  had  a  baro- 
meter hung  round  her  neck  the  mercury  would  have  dribbled 
out  in  sheer  despair. 

She  had  little  square,  capable  hands,  and  she  was  dressed  very 
quietly.  Her  red-brown  hair  was  waved  off  her  brow,  and  when 
she  smoked  she  screwed  up  her  nose  and  eyes  as  if  she  were  gazing 
intently  in  the  wreaths  for  inspiration.  She  had  a  full,  soft 
voice  with  an  ultimate  note  about  it,  and  when  she  talked  slang 
she  talked  it  like  a  French  girl  who  had  just  learnt  English,  and 
it  sounded  charming,  however  outrageous. 

She  was  disgustingly  rich  in  her  own  right,  and  spent  all  her 
life  trying  to  forget  the  fact  and  play  like  a  ragged  urchin,  with 
life  and  its  pathos  and  its  foolishness  for  her  playground.  She 
was  rather  a  delightful  person  if  she  happened  to  appeal  to  youj 
and  perfectly  unbearable  if  she  didn't. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  demanded  his  partner  in  a  very  audible  under- 
tone. "  Is  she  worth  knowing — socially,  I  mean  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  Pleasant  Rotter  more  audibly  still.  "  She 
isn't  worth  knowing." 

His  voice  floated  over  to  the  smoking  lady,  and,  as  he  turned 
the  bend,  manipulating  the  Bonny  One  cleverly,  he  half-turned 
his  head  and  met  the  eyes  of  the  girl  fair  and  square.  He  burst 
into  a  wide  grin,  and  his  shoulder  went  up  in  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible shrug.  Their  eyes  locked,  frankly,  in  quizzical  under- 
standing, and  the  answering  smile  she  shot  at  him  through  her 
half -closed  eyes  had  a  hint  of  sympathy  hi  it. 

All  through  the  evening  he  amassed  whatever  he  could  find 
that  had  lately  appeared  in  photograph  in  the  illustrated  weeklies. 
He  brought  them  up  in  relays,  trying  to  get  both  off  at  the  same 
time  for  a  moment  of  respite.  When  he  pulled  it  off  he  sauntered 
up  to  the  table  of  the  girl.  Her  partner  had  disappeared — pro- 
bably by  adroit  manoeuvre. 

The  Pleasant  Rotter  said :  "  You  understood  ?  "  And  the 
girl  answered :  "  Oh,  Jimmy — the  humiliation  of  it — the  de- 
vastating humiliation.  It's  pretty  rotten " 

The  Pleasant  Rotter  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  he 
laughed  cheerily. 

"  Be  damned,"  he  said.  He  couldn't  think  of  anything  else 
to  say  after  that,  except :  "  How  did  you  twig  ?  " 

"  Oh,  one  twigs,"  replied  the  girl  vaguely.  "  Besides,  I'd 
heard " 

"  It's  got  round  ?  " 

"  It's  got  round  that  Jimmy  Walsh  has  sold  his  soul  to 
Morgate  Street,  and  it  makes  me  boil.  Is' there  no  other  way, 
Jim?" 

"  My  dear  old  thing !  This  is  London — 1924.  It's  this, 
prize-fighting,  or  nix.  Anyway,  it's  only  for  a  bit." 

"  How  is  she  ?  " 

"  No  better." 

He  paused,  looking  at  the  toe  of  his  shoe. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said,  espying  one  of  his  exhausted  clients, 
apparently  reflected  in  the  patent  leather.  "  I  shan't  see  you  for 
a  while.  One  can't  mix  things." 

"  Jimmy — what  a  pity  it  is  we  never  fell  in  love  with  one 
another.  We've  both  got  the  same  sense  of  humour.  Don't 
you  see  that  it's  a  joke  ?  " 

"  Ha,  bally  ha  !  "  said  the  Pleasant  Rotter  serenely,  and  he 
bowed  again  and  went  off. 
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It  was  the  end  of  the  season.  Most  people  were  out  of  Town, 
and  the  rest  were  packing  their  trunks.  The  Pleasant  Rotter 
sat  dejectedly  among  the  ranks  of  aristocracy  and  gentry  who 
waited  at  Israel  Folkenstein's  for  a  "call."  There  were  all  sorts 
of  them  there — rather  a  pathetic  crowd.  Decayed  gentlemen 
who  filled  gaps.  You  could  ring  up  Folkenstein  at  any  time  and 
be  sure  of  getting  well-bred  livestock  for  any  social  purpose.  It 
was  a  very  exclusive  and  superior  agency,  was  that  of  Israel 
Folkenstein — you  could  depend  on  quality  and  value  for  your 
guineas. 

But  it  was  the  "  off  "  season.  They  had  been  having  a  whale 
of  a  tune  with  all  the  profiteers  and  parvenus  who  had  come  to 
town.  Business  had  been  brisk,  especially  for  those  among  them 
who  had  titles  or  a  Roman  nose.  But  now  things  were  slack 
again,  and  they  sat  in  rows  on  the  benches,  with  papers  in  their 
hands  and  their  ears  on  the  telephone — waiting. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Very  Little  Doonie  had  a  relapse. 
The  disease  was  eating  further  and  further  into  her  slight  strength. 
She  didn't  romp  any  more,  nor  mind  particularly  whether  the 
Pleasant  Rotter  was  in  or  out.  She  just  lay  there  thinking — and 
the  house  and  the  smart  nurse  and  the  toys  and  the  flowers  and 
the  scads  of  luxuries  to  eat  went  on  as  usual,  and  the  Pleasant 
Rotter  showed  no  slacking  off  in  his  hilarious  hunt  for  pleasure. 

If  he  took  an  hour  off  it  was  to  go  and  see  his  bank  manager — 
to  laugh  uproariously  at  his  references  to  the  overdraft,  to  point 
out  the  security  of  his  family  honour,  even  if  it  wasn't  a  Stock 
Exchange  bond ;  and  then  to  show  his  cards  utterly,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  unnaturally  sympathetic  heart  of  the  Bank 
Manager,  who  had  children  of  his  own,  to  hang  on  for  a  bit — just 
a  bit,  till  things  got  better  or  worse. 

"  Things  !  "  the  manager  would  repeat,  smiling  quizzically. 
"  You  always  talk  vaguely  of  '  things '  that  are  going  to  settle. 
How,  I  ask  you,  as  man  to  man,  are  you  going  to  make  things  get 
better  ?  You  can't  do  a  hand's  turn  of  work.  I  know  you 
Walshes — I've  known  you  for  generations.  There  to  show  how  a 
dress  coat  ought  to  sit !  You're  men  about  town  from  the 
cradle,  and  you  can't  help  it.  How  are  you  going  to  earn  the  cash 
to  pay  off  that  overdraft  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,"  the  Pleasant  Rotter  would  return  lightly,  "  work's 
a  rather  rotten  sweat,  isn't  it  ?  I  don't  suppose  I  could  get  up 
before  ten  now  I've  grown  up.  One  can't,  can  one  ?  There 
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ain't  many  ways  of  making  money  for  a  Peer.  The  street- 
sweeper's  association  would  regard  him  as  an  impostor,  and  the 
City  are  sick  of  sleeping  chairmen.  .  .  .  I'm  afraid  I'm  a  bit  of  a 
rotter,  y'know.  .  .  .  'Bout  that  draft  ?  " 

He  got  it  and  spent  it. 

The  Pleasant  Rotter  sat  at  Folkenstein's. 

He  went  on  sitting  at  Folkenstein's. 

His  staff  began  to  get  respectfully  restive  about  their  wages. 
Very  Little  Doonie  had  specialist  after  specialist — on  tick.  Her 
room  was  the  room  of  a  very  rich  little  girl  indeed.  Then 
appeared  in  the  morning  paper,  the  following  advertisement, 
which  caused  a  lot  of  people  to  laugh  over  their  breakfast,  and 
caused  quite  a  few  to  write  a  letter : 

"  PEER  FOR  SALE. — Any  rich  lady  who  wants  a  title  and  a 
devoted,  grateful,  and  blue-blooded  husband  please  send  offers 
to  Box  90.  Strictly  genuine.  References  given  and  expected. 
S.O.S." 

It  was  a  typewritten  letter,  very  businesslike  and  precise,  that 
the  Pleasant  Rotter  hit  on  among  the  replies  for  a  follow-up. 
He  thought  the  best  rendezvous,  the  most  orthodox,  would  be 
outside  a  tube  station,  so  he  hit  on  Piccadilly. 

The  eyes  he  met  were  sparkling  with  merriment.  Their  lashes 
turned  up. 

"  I  knew  it  was  you,"  she  said,  "  and " 

"  I  feared  it  was  you,"  said  he.     "I  am  undone " 

"  Please,  please,  please  marry  me,  Jimmy." 

"  Good  Lor'  !     I  want  an  investment — not  an  elixir  I  " 

"  Take  both.     I'm  begging  you,  Jimmy." 

"  Oh,  come  and  have  tea,  and  don't  be  a  little  donkey.  You 
wait  till  you  see  the  lovely  thing  I'll  get  from  one  of  the  other 
letters  on  the  file  !  You  watch  her  bank  balance.  I'm  offering 
value  for  value,  not  love  for  love,  mon  amie." 

For  the  first  time  there  was  real,  hard,  hurt  cynicism  in  his 
tone,  and  his  eyes  were  as  rigid  as  flint.  She  caught  his  arm  and 
led  him  down  Haymarket,  without  direction,  and  her  hand  was 
very  hot. 

"  Oh,  Jimmy,"  she  whispered,  "  I  want  you  so." 

Naturally,  they  married. 

The  Pleasant  Rotter,  however,  took  her  and  her  money  as  a 
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loan,  to  be  surrendered  on  request.  He  was  very  tired  and  very 
lonely.  He  fixed  the  thing  on  a  security  basis  that  even  his  bank 
manager  would  have  O.K.'d  as  in  order.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
pay  interest  in  love. 

They  took  Very  Little  Doonie  to  the  one  place  on  earth  where 
she  had  a  sporting  chance — the  cure-place  of  the  millionaires. 
She  had  blood-transfusion.  She  had  transfusion  first  from  the 
Pleasant  Rotter,  and  then  from  the  Pleasant  Rotter's  new  wife. 

She  got  better,  rather  miraculously,  and  she  lived. 

She  said  to  the  Pleasant  Rotter  in  her  sedate,  old-fashioned  way  ; 

"  May  angel's  wings  caress  you.  I'm  glad  you  weren't  squashed 
by  the  motor  'bus,  darlingest." 

"  Bloodthirsty  little  brute,"  said  the  Pleasant  Rotter,  with  a 
great  deal  of  light  in  his  eyes. 

Very  Little  Doonie  hugged  him  quickly  and  pushed  him  away. 

"  You  go  and  whistle  to  the  parrot  1  "  she  commanded, 
dismissing  him. 


GREATER  LOVE 

"  I  can't  take  nobody." 

"  I  say — I've  tried  everywhere — they're  all  full  up.  I  assure 
you  I'll  give  no  trouble  if  you  can  give  me  a  shake-down  any- 
where— just  while  the  show's  on — six  nights  only."  Dirk  smiled 
persuasively. 

The  owner  of  the  general  store  eyed  the  young  actor  up  and 
down.  He  looked  tired,  and  her  heart  failed  her.  Besides,  she 
judged  him  to  be  a  quiet  and  steady  sort  of  fellow — and  his  board 
would  bring  in  a  few  shillings. 

"  Come  in,  drat  it,"  she  said. 

Dirk  was  led  up  a  dark  staircase  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  Uttered 
with  cases  of  sugar,  soap,  and  tinned  goods,  with  potatoes  and 
fruits  in  various  stages  of  decomposition.  A  door  was  thrown 
open  ahead  of  him,  letting  in  a  glimmer  of  uncertain  daylight. 

"  That's  all  I  can  do,"  said  the  woman,  with  ungracious  finality, 
waving  her  hand  round,  and  standing  aside  for  him  to  enter. 
She  was  one  of  few  words,  as  Dirk  soon  discovered. 

The  room  was  small,  sparsely  furnished,  and  rather  dirty ; 
but  Dirk  smilingly  signified  his  approval  of  the  premises  and  all 
that  therein  was. 
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"  You'll  have  to  eat  your  meals  in  the  kitchen  along  with  me," 
she  said  aggressively.  "  I  ain't  going  to  make  no  extra  work 
for  myself." 

"  Of  course,"  agreed  Dirk.  "  It's  tremendously  decent  of 
you " 

"  And  you  must  take  off  your  muddy  boots  in  the  shop 
when  you  comes  in — the  house  is  bad  enough  to  keep  clean  as 
it  is." 

"  All  right,"  said  Dirk.     "  I  won't  give  any  trouble,  Mrs. ?  " 

"  Smeeks." 

"  Smeeks.  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  hand  in  the  shop 
before  I  go  off  in  the  evenings.  I  really  am  very  much  obliged." 

"  Don't  want  no  help,  young  man — too  bloomin'  few  customers 
for  me  to  see  to  myself." 

"  Business  slack  ?  " 

She  grunted. 

"  No  different  from  usual." 

As  if  irritated  with  herself  for  having  entered  into  personalities 
even  to  the  extent  she  had  done,  she  resumed  brusquely  : 

"  If  you  wants  to  go  round  to  report  suited,  you'd  best  go  now. 
If  not,  I'll  bring  you  a  towel  and  you  can  wash.  There'll  be  a 
bit  of  supper  ready  in  ten  minutes.  Kitchen  first  door  on  left 
downstairs.  Mind  how  you  steps  on  the  third  stair  from  the 
bottom — the  board's  loose." 

With  that  she  slammed  the  door,  and  Dirk  heard  her  thumping 
about  in  the  shop,  putting  up  the  shutters,  and  bringing  in  the 
trays  of  cheap  goods  which  had  been  displayed  outside. 

He  sat  down  on  the  bed,  feeling  rather  depressed,  and  surveyed 
his  surroundings. 

An  actor,  glad  to  be  on  the  road  with  a  third-rate  "  show,"  he 
was  used  to  sordid  "  digs  "  and  to  contretemps  with  landladies, 
but  somehow  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  worried  him  ;  there 
was  something  indefinable  about  it,  and  about  its  owner — some- 
thing of  sheer  misery  robbed  of  all  glamour  and  of  all  romance — 
a  breath  of  tawdry  underworld,  of  the  underfed,  underpaid, 
understimulated. 

Tired  with  his  hunt,  he  took  off  his  boots  and  stretched  his 
limbs  luxuriously,  glorying  in  the  tingle  of  blood  and  the  sense 
of  repose. 

Footsteps  on  the  stairs,  slow  and  weary,  like  the  voice  of  his 
hostess,  brought  him  to  his  feet. 
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She  thrust  a  bare  arm  through  the  door,  which  she  had  opened 
without  knocking,  and  flung  a  towel  on  to  the  bed. 

"  There  you  are,"  she  said,  and  stumped  downstairs  again, 
leaving  the  door  ajar  behind  her. 

He  grunted  his  thanks  as  he  shut  it,  and  set  to  work  to  remove 
the  grime  of  the  day's  travelling. 

Throughout  the  evening  they  hardly  exchanged  a  dozen 
remarks.  In  answer  to  her  imperative  summons  to  "  Come  on 
down  and  not  let  your  supper  get  cold,"  he  had  climbed  down  the 
rickety  stairway  and  had  entered  the  kitchen,  which  was  lit  by 
a  single  incandescent  jet  with  a  broken  mantle,  through  which 
the  flame  leapt  and  flickered,  casting  a  fitful  light  on  to  the  table, 
where  bacon  and  an  egg,  cheese,  half  a  loaf,  and  an  immense 
teapot  were  laid  out. 

Beside  his  plate  was  a  Saturday's  paper,  and  he  took  the  hint, 
propping  it  up  against  the  cruet-stand  and  immersing  himself 
in  the  report  of  a  recent  crime. 

From  time  to  time  he  glanced  at  her,  bent  over  the  heel  of  a 
sock  she  was  darning,  her  eyes  puckered  in  the  bad  light,  her  hand 
groping  at  intervals  for  the  tea-cup  beside  her. 

She  was  a  woman  of  perhaps  thirty  years,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  good  fifteen  years  older.  Her  face  was  coarse 
and  lined,  the  skin,  neglected,  was  developing  that  mottled 
appearance  attributable  to  bad  soap  in  too  small  quantities. 
Despite  this,  there  was  something  of  strength  about  the  eyes, 
a  sort  of  dogged  character  about  the  thin-lipped  mouth,  and  the 
hands,  hardened  and  reddened  with  work,  retained  a  rather  fine 
moulding. 

Her  figure,  which  had  apparently  once  been  good,  had  been 
"  let  go,"  and  was  spreading  rapidly  towards  portliness.  The 
flattened  breast,  the  over-developed  hips,  the  large  waist,  were 
emphasised  by  the  slovenly  hang  of  her  dress. 

Dirk,  accustomed  in  his  profession  to  knocking  against  all 
manner  of  people,  made  a  swift  inventory  of  her  characteristics, 
and  concluded  that  she  was  hard  as  nails — but  not  a  bad  sort. 

He  had  been  in  the  house  two  days  before  Mrs.  Smeeks  showed 
the  slightest  interest  hi  him  or  in  his  affairs — a  fact  which  did 
not  worry  him  particularly,  as  after  the  first  house  he  was  generally 
tired,  and  glad  to  sup  in  silence  with  his  newspaper  as  companion, 
before  starting  the  evening  show.  He  had  a  strenuous  minor 
part,  and  was  "  on  "  for  most  of  four  endless  acts  of  mediocrity. 
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One  evening  she  looked  up  from  her  inevitable  darning  and 
met  his  eyes  for  a  brief  moment,  just  after  he  had  come  in. 

"  There's  nothing  to  stop  you  bringing  in  one  of  your  mates 
for  a  while,  if  you  feels  too  quiet,"  she  said,  with  her  usual 
grudging  inflection. 

His  smile  flashed  forth  in  ready  gratitude — it  was  the  first 
unnecessary  word  she  had  ever  addressed  to  him. 

"  Thank  you  all  the  same,"  he  said,  "  but  I'm  quite  happy  on 
my  own.  Get  a  bit  fed  up  with  the  company,  y'know." 

Then  he  ventured  to  cany  the  conversation  a  little  further ; 
the  woman  interested  him. 

"  Don't  you  find  it  pretty  quiet  here  when  you're  alone, 
though  ?  " 

"  No."  She  snapped  the  word  out,  and  volunteered  no  further 
information. 

For  some  minutes  neither  spoke,  then  Dirk  tried  again  to  draw 
her  out. 

"  I  told  some  of  the  '  pros.'  you'd  got  some  topping  tackle  in 
your  shop,  Mrs.  Smeeks.  Have  any  of  'em  been  in  ?  " 

"  One  or  two,"  she  replied  guardedly,  without  looking  up ; 
then,  still  mumbling  over  the  work  in  her  hands :  "  You've  no 
call  to  be  civil  to  me,  young  man,  if  you  wants  to  hold  your 
tongue.  I'm  used  to  holdin'  mine." 

For  some  unknown  reason  Dirk,  thus  snubbed,  felt  that, 
despite  all  appearances,  his  strange  hostess  was  nearer  to  being 
communicative  that  evening  than  she  had  ever  been  during  then- 
brief  acquaintanceship,  and,  deliberately  ignoring  her  rebuke, 
he  pursued : 

"  Why  don't  you  have  a  chat  with  a  neighbour  sometimes  ? 
Wouldn't  it  cheer  you  up  ?  " 

"  Cheer  !  Chat ! "  said  she,  with  withering  scorn.  "  What  do 
I  want  with  a  lot  of  gossipin'  old  cats  comin'  nosin'  around  me?  " 

He  laughed  outright. 

"  Did  you  think  I  was  a  gossipin'  old  cat,  too,  when  I  came 
bothering  you  to  take  me  in  ?  I  don't  believe  you  like  having  a 
lodger  a  bit,  do  you,  Mrs.  Smeeks  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  she  retorted,  bluntly  and  decidedly. 

"  And  you  just  took  me  in  out  of  the  kindness  of  your  heart  ?  " 

She  snorted. 

"  Kindness,"  she  snapped,  "  kindness  ?  You  meant  business 
— and  business  brings  in  money." 
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"  Oh,  I  see  !     But  now  you  wish  you  hadn't  ?  " 

He  was  profiting,  if  to  the  detriment  of  his  personal  vanity, 
by  her  temporarily  loosened  tongue. 

"  You  ain't  no  worse  than  nobody  else,"  she  growled. 

Unaccountably,  he  felt  that  she  rather  liked  him. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  he,  in 
his  wildest  dreams,  could  have  conceived  occurred.  Mrs.  Smeeks, 
pushing  back  her  chair,  and,  throwing  her  apron  over  her  head 
in  a  single  movement,  burst  into  a  torrent  of  weeping. 

Dirk's  blood  froze.  He  was  too  astonished  to  move  for  a  full 
half  minute,  then  got  up  and  strode  over  to  her,  laying  a  hand 
awkwardly  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Mrs.  Smeeks,"  he  cried,  "  what  on  earth's  the  matter  ? 
Mrs.  Smeeks " 

She  shook  his  hand  off  with  a  gesture  that  was  almost  ferocious, 
and  cursed  him  roundly  through  her  sobs. 

"  Get  back  to  your  chair,"  she  screamed,  "  get  away,  can't 
you  ?  "  And  he  obeyed  her,  taking  a  cigarette  from  his  pocket 
and  lighting  it  slowly,  puffing  the  smoke  through  his  nostrils, 
after  the  manner  of  one  embarrassed.  For  five  minutes  she 
swayed  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  primitive  transport  of  grief. 
He  thought  of  a  native  woman  he  had  once  seen  mourning  for  the 
death  of  her  child,  and  cast  about  for  some  means  of  comforting 
this  amazing  enigma. 

He  wriggled  in  his  chair,  becoming  more  and  more  uncomfort- 
able every  moment,  and  just  as  he  was  debating  whether  to 
creep  upstairs  for  his  remaining  half  hour,  and  leave  her  to  the 
privacy  of  her  grief,  she  threw  down  her  apron,  sniffed  violently, 
and,  wiping  her  eyes  and  nose  with  long  strokes  of  the  back  of 
her  hand,  resumed  her  work  as  suddenly  as  she  had  left  it,  just 
as  though  nothing  had  occurred.  He  was  inclined  to  think  he 
had  dreamed  the  whole  incident,  so  far  removed  did  the  grim, 
immobile  face  of  the  seamstress  appear  from  the  sobbing  woman 
of  half  a  minute  before. 

He  turned  his  chair  slightly  and  leaned  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
bringing  his  head  on  a  level  with  the  fire,  into  which  he  gazed. 
Silence  reigned. 

"  Was  you  ever  in  prison  ?  "  was  rapped  out  from  the  table. 
He  started. 

"  Only  in  the  police  cells,"  he  replied  flippantly,  keeping  his 
eyes  glued  on  the  fire,  "  for  chucking  a  Don  through  a  cucumber 
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frame  at  Oxford.  A  mistake  in  the  dark.  Only  it  happened  to 
be  someone  else's  kitchen-garden,  and  the  Don  had  been  cherish- 
ing a  '  down '  on  me  for  some  months.  But  then,  of  course, 
I've  been  hauled  up  for  riding  without  lights." 

He  had  taken  her  inquiry  to  be  in  the  nature  of  small-talk  to 
break  an  awkward  silence,  and  he  accordingly  followed  it  up  as 
such. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  voice,  without  the  slightest  inflection. 

Silence. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Dirk. 

"  Nothink." 

Silence. 

"  Then,  I  suppose,"  resumed  the  voice  some  moments  later, 
"  you  don't  know  if  they're  allowed  to  write  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  "  inquired  Dirk,  rather  dazedly. 

"  Them  in  prison." 

"  I  think  so.  After  the  first  month,  if  they  behave  themselves, 
aren't  they  ?  " 

"Is  that  so?" 

Silence. 

With  sudden  irritation,  which  he  had  learnt  to  be  characteristic 
of  her,  she  demanded,  after  a  long  pause  : 

"  Are  you  sayin'  what  you  knows,  or  only  guessin'  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  read  somewhere  that  they  can,"  he  replied  lamely, 
feeling  somewhat  like  a  prisoner  in  the  dock  himself. 

"  He  don't  write.  Not  for  ten  years  I  haven't  'eard  from  'im." 
And  then,  by  way  of  explanation,  "  'E  was  took  the  day  after 
we  was  married,  ten  years  back." 

"  Your  husband  ?  " 

"  Who  the  'ell  else  ?  You  ain't  half  slow  on  the  uptake,  are 
you  ?  Who  else  would  I  marry  but  my  husband  ?  Eh  ?  " 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Mrs.  Smeeks." 

"  Granted,"  said  Mrs.  Smeeks,  mistaking  his  sorrow  as  refer- 
ring to  his  own  stupidity. 

"  Can't  you  get  news  of  him  from  the  Governor  ?  " 

She  flared  up. 

"  Don't  want  no  news  that  he  don't  want  to  send  'isself .  And, 
any  road,  I  wouldn't  be  beholden  to  no  Government  for  no 
favours,  not  if  it  was  to  be  ever  so " 

That  was  that.  He  smoked  in  silence,  turning  over  the  tragic 
little  story  in  his  mind. 
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She  got  up,  rummaged  in  a  cupboard  and  fished  out  a  cash- 
box. 

"  Look,"  she  said,  flourishing  a  bundle  of  soiled  notes  under 
his  nose,  and  then  scattering  a  handful  of  silver  on  the  table. 

"  That's  what  I've  saved  for  him  out  of  this  perishin'  business, 
to  set  'im  up  when  he  comes  out." 

Her  eyes  were  flashing  with  a  strange  light,  and  somehow  Dirk 
felt  that  she  held  him,  Dirk,  responsible  for  the  upset  of  her  life, 
so  sternly  did  she  eye  him,  and  so  harsh  was  the  outpouring  of 
her  long-pent-up  suffering. 

He  made  an  appropriate  reply,  and  enquired  as  to  the  length 
of  the  sentence. 

"  And  he  don't  write,"  she  said,  pursuing  her  own  train  of 
thought.  "  Twenty  years.  Manslaughter." 

She  collected  her  coins  and  replaced  them  in  piles  in  the  box, 
added  the  notes,  and  snapped  the  lock  to. 

"Up  in  the  Euston  Road  it  was.  Some  of  'em  had  been  in 
at  the  Met.  second  'ouse — they'd  had  a  drop,  and  when  they 
comes  out  they  gets  scrappin',  and  my  chap  lets  out  at  one  of  his 
mates,  and  catches  'im  square.  Fell  like  a  log,  'e  did — and  my 
chap  'e  did  a  run  for  it,  thinkin'  of  his  wedding  next  day,  and  not 
wantin'  no  dirty  weather  with  the  cops,  him  not  knowin'  the 
chap  was  dead.  But  they  ran  'im  in  all  right — 'opped  down  to 
Margit  after  us  and  took  'im  away  day  after  we  was  spliced,  they 
did.  And  he'd  never  said  about  that  scrap  to  me,  and  never  said 
a  word  before  'e  went.  '  Well,  so  long,  Siss,'  that's  all  'e  said." 

She  paused. 

Dirk  murmured  condolences.  He  was  touched  to  the  quick — 
but  somehow  the  words  sounded  so  inadequate. 

"  Manslaughter,  they  brought  it  in — an'  they  give  'im  twenty 
year.  That  was  ten  year  gone  come  next  month." 

He  sat  perfectly  still,  gazing  into  the  fire.  The  psychological 
aspect  of  the  case  interested  him.  Here  was  this  woman,  hardened 
by  work  and  suffering,  slaving  her  soul  out  to  scrape  together 
funds  for  a  man  who  left  her  as  a  boy,  and  who  would  be  a  total 
stranger  when,  in  ten  years,  he  returned.  He  had  not  availed 
himself  of  his  privilege  by  letting  her  have  news  of  himself,  and 
she  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  such  news. 

While  her  mind  was  set  on  the  one  thought — to  make  money 
for  him — she  was  letting  her  person  and  her  home  go  to  ruin, 
never  realising  the  shock  it  would  be  to  him,  on  his  release,  to 
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find  his  nineteen-year-old  bride  a  faded,  neglected,  middle-aged 
woman. 

The  same  night  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  write  the  Governor 
of  the  prison,  and  learnt,  just  before  the  show  moved  on  to  the 
next  town,  that  Smeeks  was  well,  but  would  not  write.  This 
news  he  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Smeeks,  who  greeted  him  with  a  round 
of  good  old  British  abuse  for  meddling  in  other  people's  affairs, 
stormed  and  raged  for  ten  minutes  on  end,  and  then  thanked 
him  abruptly. 

"  The  truth  of  the  matter  probably  is,"  he  ventured,  "  that 
Smeeks  was  rattled  at  himself  for  not  having  told  you  before  he 
married  you,  and  that  he  wants  to  get  out  of  your  life,  thinking 
you're  wild  with  him." 

"  Don't  have  no  call  to  think,"  she  grumbled,  half  convinced. 
"  Thinkin's  half  the  trouble  in  this  'ere  blinkin'  life." 

For  five  years  Mrs.  Smeeks  passed  out  of  Dirk's  life. 

Dirk  was  touring  the  Midlands  with  "  Sadie  Smiles." 

He  found  himself,  with  a  week's  stay  ahead  of  him,  in  the 
town  where  flourished  the  Smeeks'  business. 

It  was,  as  before,  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  knocked  on 
the  door  of  the  general  store,  and  Mrs.  Smeeks,  greatly  aged,  and 
more  untidy  than  ever,  recognised  him  instantly  and  admitted 
him,  taking  his  stay  for  granted. 

She  gave  no  sign  that  she  was  in  the  least  surprised  or  pleased 
to  see  him,  but  he  felt  somehow  that  his  presence  was  welcome 
nevertheless. 

"  Quite  the  toff  now,  ain't  you  ?  "  commented  Mrs.  Smeeks, 
eyeing  his  well-cut  suit  with  disapproval.  "  Gettin'  on,  I  take  it  ? 
There's  a  bill  with  you  on  it  hi  my  shop." 

He  admitted  the  soft  impeachment,  and  went  to  unpack  his 
bag,  telling  her  that  he  must  be  at  the  theatre  in  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  leaving  her  to  prepare  his  supper,  grumbling  sotto 
voce  the  while. 

Except  that  the  place  was  more  ramshackle  than  before, 
and  its  owner  more  down-at-heel,  nothing  had  changed  since 
his  previous  visit.  The  illustrated  supplements  in  his  room  still 
gazed  down  from  the  same  rakish  angles — the  illuminated  text 
still  hung  over  his  bed  telling  him  in  huge  red  lettering  to  bear 
the  cross  and  wear  the  crown.  He  had  a  particular  grudge 
against  that  text,  for  life  had  so  consistently  thrown  across 
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his  path  crossless  folk  wearing  the  reward  of  uncrowned 
virtue. 

He  was  struck  anew  by  the  fact  that  five  years  can  pass 
absolutely  uneventfully  in  some  lives,  and  that  one  can  return  to 
a  spot  after  all  the  crises  it  is  possible  to  load  into  a  space  of  time, 
and  find  the  atmosphere  unruffled  by  so  much  as  a  breath  of 
novelty. 

There  was  no  news  of  Smeeks.  His  hostess  admitted  the  fact 
grudgingly,  adding  that  she  didn't  care  a  tinker's  cuss  whether 
he  wrote  or  not.  But  the  strain  was  telling  on  her  badly. 

Intuition  told  the  youngster  that  a  love  greater  and  fiercer 
than  many  immortalised  by  the  glamour  of  romance  was  burning 
up  the  heart  of  this  strange  woman — that  she  was  counting  the 
very  hours  till  the  release  of  the  boy-lover  she  had  hardly  known. 

And  hi  a  mighty  effort  to  do  his  bit  towards  making  for  a  happy 
conclusion  to  the  twenty  years  of  silence  he  took  his  courage  in 
both  hands  one  evening  when  they  sat  over  the  kitchen  fire,  and, 
clearing  his  throat,  began : 

"  Mrs.  Smeeks " 

"  Well,  what  d'you  want  ?  " 

"  You  were  a  young  girl  when  Smeeks  left  you " 

"  What  of  it  ?  " 

Her  eyes  suddenly  became  anxious. 

"  Well,  you  know — you  see — er — perhaps  Smeeks  will 
remember  you  as  a  slip  of  a  thing,  and  forget  the  years  that  have 
passed,  changing  both  of  you,  and " 

"  What  the  'ell  are  you  drivin'  at,  Mr.  Dirk  ?  Can't  you  speak 
out  ?  " 

"I'm  trying  to.  You've  been  so  busy  getting  money  together 
to  set  him  on  his  feet  again " 

"  Never  was  off  his  feet." 

"  Well,  to  get  him  a  fresh  start." 

"  Never  started  before — apprenticed,  'e  was — an'  'ad  a  bit  o' 
money  what  'is "  she  broke  off. 

"  Well,  to  get  capital  for  him  when  he  gets  out — that — oh, 
dash  it  all !  It  sounds  confoundedly  impertinent ! — but — 
haven't  you,  er — let  yourself  and — the  place  '  go  '  a  bit  ?  He's 
probably  thinking  of  a  pretty  woman,  and  a  jolly,  chintzy  sort 
of  home — and — all  that  sort  of  thing,  y'know." 

"  Go  on — don't  you  save  your  breath,"  said  Mrs.  Smeeks,  with 
fine  sarcasm.  She  was  entirely  unimpressed. 
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He  swallowed  several  times,  and  started  in  again. 

"  Well,  can't  you  do  anything  about  it  ?  " 

"  Do  what  about  what,  you  blockhead  ?  " 

"  Well,  just  about  smartening  yourself  up  and — oh,  that  sort 
of  thing  (you  know  more  about  it  than  I  do  !) — now  the  time's 
getting  near." 

He  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  was  off  his  chest. 

"  And  how  d'you  think  I'm  agoin'  to  make  money  if  I'm 
spending  all  me  time  titivatin'  in  front  of  the  glass  ?  And  what's 
wrong  with  me  and  the  place,  anyway  ?  Ain't  I  respectable  and 
clean  ?  " 

He  hastened  to  reassure  her. 

"  But,  you  know,  on  the  stage  the  girls  use — oh  ! — face-cream 
and  powder,  and  rouge,  and  curling-irons,  and  all  sorts  of  stuff 
to  keep  'emselves  young,  and  they  wear  stays  and  things  for  their 
figures,  you  know.  You'd  be  astonished  what  a  difference  it 
makes — positively  !  " 

She  was  furious. 

The  mention  of  powder  in  particular  appeared  to  rouse  her  to 
a  strange  and  awful  wrath,  and  she  sprang  to  her  feet  in  a  towering 
rage. 

"  Get  out  of  it,"  she  roared.  "  If  me  an'  my  'ouse  ain't  good 
enough  for  you,  you  can  go  and  get  fixed  somewhere  else. 
Powder  !  You'll  be  wantin'  to  put  me  in  tights  to  go  and  do  the 
high-kick  in  your  blessed  pantomime  next.  Clear  out !  I'm  sick 
of  the  sight  of  you  !  Go  on.  'Op  it." 

No  persuasion  availed,  and,  after  scribbling  the  address  of  his 
agents  on  a  card,  and  telling  her  to  let  him  know  if  she  ever 
wanted  him,  Dirk  beat  a  hasty  retreat  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs  and  his  suitcase  in  his  hand,  and  went  to  double  up  with  a 
friend  in  the  same  show. 

It  was  some  moments  before  Dirk  could  place  the  signature 
on  the  wire  in  his  hands  when,  five  years  later,  now  a  successful 
London  lead,  he  stood  by  the  open  window  of  his  newly  acquired 
flat. 

"  Come  if  you  can  "  (the  wire  read).     "  Very  particular. — 
SMEEKS." 

Then  he  remembered,  and  smiled. 
PB 
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He  was  "  resting  "  at  the  moment,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  his  going  in  response  to  Mrs.  Smeeks'  S.O.S.  He  took 
down  an  A.B.C.  and,  running  his  finger  along  the  column,  found 
there  was  a  train  in  forty-five  minutes. 

Once  more  on  the  doorstep  of  the  house  of  Smeeks,  he  was 
conscious,  even  before  the  appearance  of  its  owner,  of  an  atmo- 
sphere of  change — of  excitement  and  expectation.  The  battered 
walls  seemed  to  radiate  a  new  life ;  but,  when  Mrs.  Smeeks 
herself  put  in  an  appearance,  he  stood  transfixed  with 
wonderment. 

Her  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  her  drab  hair  was  dyed 
the  colour  of  mustard.  Her  eyes,  still  surrounded  with  criss-cross 
lines,  were  heavily  and  unscientifically  made-up,  her  cheeks  were 
of  a  cochineal  pink,  and  all  over  her  face  was  a  thick  layer  of 
lilac-coloured  powder. 

Her  figure  resembled  that  of  a  rather  rotund  wasp ;  it  was 
caught  tightly  in  at  the  waist  into  a  black  plaited  patent-leather 
belt  of  great  depth,  which  wheezed  and  crackled  dismally  when 
she  breathed.  Her  blouse,  obviously  new,  was  of  scarlet  silk, 
and  her  skirt  of  pepper-and-salt  hue  appeared  to  belong  to  a  new 
costume.  Her  large  feet  were  miraculously  confined  in  Richelieu 
shoes,  size  five,  with  Louis  Seize  heels  ;  and  so  she  stood,  arms 
akimbo,  legs  well  apart,  drinking  in  the  amazement  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Bit  of  a  knock-out,  what  ?  "  she  queried,  without  prelude. 
Her  remarks  were  punctuated  with  smiles,  which  appeared  to 
come  with  difficulty,  from  long  disuse. 

She  led  the  speechless  Dirk  into  a  room  he  had  never  seen  before 
— the  sacred  "  front-room,"  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  locked 
and  hermetically  sealed. 

"  Sits  in  here  now,"  she  explained  rather  sheepishly,  with  a 
painful  spring  at  the  aspirate.  "  See  my  new  curtains  ?  " 

The  room  was  reminiscent  of  a  seaside  best  parlour — red  plush 
everywhere,  and  antimacassars  and  boxes  made  of  shell,  and 
innumerable  mugs  and  lurid  vases,  and  pots  of  artificial  flowers  of 
every  conceivable  colour  which  could  possibly  swear  at  the 
plush. 

"  It's  all  ready  for  him  now,"  she  said,  with  tremulous  pride. 
"  I  done  what  you  said,  you  see,  though  I  was  a  bit  huffy  at  the 
time.  Maybe  you  was  right.  I've  bin  studyin'  Mode  and  Manners 
of  Good  Society,  too  (a  bit  off,  that  is,  I  tell  yer) ;  and  now  I've 
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sent  for  you  to  come  down  with  me  to  the  gates  to-morrow  when 
'e  gets  out.  You'll  look  classy,  you  will. 

"  I  feels  all  of  a  tremble,  like,  now  it's  come.  Me  stummick 
seems  to've  got  hitched  up  into  me  throat  some'ow  and  choke 
me.  Won't  get  down,  it  won't." 

So  he  was  responsible  for  all  this  magnificence  !  He  stam- 
mered his  admiration. 

"  And  look  'ere — I've  fixed  up  what  I'm  goin'  for  to  do.  I'm 
a-goin'  to  stand  by  the  gates — 'ere — look — like  as  if  that  was 
the  quod  and  me  and  you  was  standin'  here — and  when  he  comes 
out  I  shan't  say  a  word,  an'  just  look  at  'im,  an'  if  'e  knows 
me  an'  comes  and  speaks,  'isself — pass  the  tune  o'  day,  like — 
I'll  bring  'im  back — an'  start  again  just  as  if  nothin'  'adn't 
'appened  at  all.  An'  if  'e  don't  I'll  just  leave  'im  go  'is  own  way. 
Like  that,  'e'll  be  free  to  do  whatever  'e  thinks  fit — any  road, 
he'll  find  me  young,  like  what  he  left  me — if  'e  wants  me." 

Dirk,  accompanied  by  the  resplendent  Mrs.  Smeeks,  complete 
with  pepper-and-salt  suit,  geranium  hat,  scarlet  blouse,  and 
Louis  Seize  heels,  stood  beside  the  prison  wall  feeling  more  self- 
conscious  than  he  had  felt  at  any  first-night  in  his  life.  She 
was  more  heavily  made-up  than  ever,  and  in  her  eyes  lurked 
a  feverish  light — the  light  of  repressed  passion  amounting  almost 
to  madness.  She  was  swaying  slightly,  and  clutched  his  arm 
from  time  to  time,  all  her  usual  composure  gone. 

At  last  the  gate  creaked  and  swung  slowly  back,  and  three 
men  slouched  out.  One  of  them  was  about  forty-five,  grey- 
headed and  hard-eyed.  He  walked  with  the  detached  swagger 
of  the  convict  braving  life  again — and  defensive  against  its 
first  onslaught. 

"  That's  'im,"  she  gasped,  and  stood  perfectly  still,  her  finger- 
nails drawing  blood  from  her  palms. 

Dirk  cleared  his  throat  and  moved  his  weight  from  one  foot 
to  the  other. 

The  man  walked  up  to  within  a  few  yards  of  where  they  stood 
and  glanced  their  way  as  he  hesitated,  undecided  which  way 
to  walk.  Then  he  started,  looked  direct  into  the  eyes  of  his 
wife,  and  recognition  filtered  into  his  own.  He  hesitated  a 
moment  longer. 

Slowly  his  gaze  wandered  up  and  down  her — and  from  her  to 
the  man  at  her  side.  Slowly  his  lip  curled.  .  .  .  She  had  taken 
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a  half-step  forward,  and  stood  before  him,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  her  life. 

His  mouth  drew  itself  into  a  sneer.  His  eyes,  cold  as  steel, 
challenged  her. 

"  That's  what  they  said  it'd  be,"  he  muttered  low.  "  That's 
what  they  all  does  when  we  gets  in  there."  A  flash  of  anger 
sprang  to  his  eyes,  then  died  in  contempt  as  he  looked  at  the 
young  man.  "  Oh,  well — good  luck  and  so  long,"  he  said,  and 
he  spat  nonchalantly  on  the  ground  at  then-  feet,  turned  away, 
and  slouched  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 


"CURTAIN!" 

"I'm  Burlington  Bertie, 
I  rise  at  ten-thirty 
And  saunter  along  Temple  Bar, 
I  stroll  down  the  Strand 
With  my  gloves  on  my  hand, 
And  I  stroll  back  again  with  'em  off. 

Ta-tumpety-tumpety-tumpety-ta  ..." 

The  old  actor  hummed,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  the  words  of 
Miss  Shields's  song,  as  he  walked  down  the  steps  of  the  Victoria 
Palace  after  the  second  house.  The  lines  of  her  trim,  boyish 
figure  remained  in  his  mind,  a  pleasurable  memory. 

Indecisive,  he  turned  to  the  right,  then  hesitated,  swung 
round  with  that  ponderous  histrionic  gesture  of  his,  and  boarded 
a  No.  ii  bus  going  Citywards.  At  Charing  Cross  he  got  off, 
walked,  as  a  man  walks  who  has  nothing  before  him,  up  towards 
Haymarket  and  through  Haymarket  to  the  Circus. 

Arrived  opposite  Appenrodt's  he  paused,  and  looked  into  the 
window,  beyond  the  tempting  meats  displayed.  He  coi.  d  discern 
the  American  bar  where  men  sat  on  high  stools  discussing 
cocktails  and  lager. 

"I'm  Burlington  Bertie, 
I  rise  at  ten-thirty  ..." 

For  a  fleeting  second  the  great  man  who  lived  in  he  mind 
of  Augustus  Auvergnon  D'Arcy  faced,  in  the  shimmering  mirror 
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of  the  eating-house,  the  reality — that  broken-down  wreck  that 
was  what  remained  of  Augustus  Auvergnon  D'Arcy  of  Hamlet 
and  Romeo  fame.  Face  to  face  they  stood,  triumphant.  From 
the  real  eyes  flashed  a  vainglorious  self-satisfaction,  the  smug 
complacency  of  a  man  who  is  consciously  and  recognisedly  great, 
into  those  dim,  dissipated,  mirrored  eyes.  One  man  stood  there 
king  of  all  he  surveyed ;  a  potent  majesty  with  the  world  at 
his  feet  to  command,  the  world  of  the  stage,  the  world  of  sparkling 
Society,  the  world  of  the  great — ruled  over  justly,  but  with 
consciousness  of  supreme  power,  by  this  greatest  of  them 
all. 

Another  man,  travesty  of  and  parody  on  the  first,  stood  in 
the  mirror,  his  old  face  lined  with  years  of  grease-painting,  his 
skin  blotched  and  puffed  with  much  dissipation,  his  eyes — arro- 
gant still — steely  with  the  memories  he  had  steeled  himself 
against,  his  old  black  coat  sagging  from  his  wasted  figure,  and 
his  out-of-date  top  hat  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  glory,  curling 
still  valiantly  upwards,  its  broad  brim  throwing  a  kindly  shadow 
over  that  ghost-face. 

Augustus  Auvergnon  D'Arcy,  with  delicate  fingers,  adjusted, 
by  the  slightest  degree,  the  rusty-black  stock,  and  surveyed 
himself  with  deep  content.  It  was  not  for  him  to  see  that  other 
man.  He  saw  only  that  glorious  being  which  was  himself — 
unchanged,  unaltered  by  a  line  since  the  days  when  he  and 
Ellen  Terry  and  Sarah  and  the  rest  of  them,  only  slightly  less 
magnificent  than  himself,  had  shared  the  boards  and  the 
constellation. 

The  mask.  The  mask  over  the  face  of  the  old  actor  mercifully 
had  no  eyeholes  for  the  eyes  of  his  soul. 

He  jingled  the  loose  coins  in  his  pocket.  Lots  of  milled  edges. 
Of  course,  by  very  virtue  of  his  own  power,  he  had  the  just  fruits 
of  his  own  labour.  And,  even  if  he  were  temporarily  embarrassed, 
half  crowns,  in  the  profusion  in  which  he  had  them,  soon  mounted 
up  to  the  power  of  those  dirty,  unworthy,  hard-to-get  Bradburies 
which  had  never  existed  in  his  day. 

A  tiny  pucker  of  dismay  passed  over  his  brow.  With  a  hasty 
glance  around  him  he  transferred  the  coins  from  the  right-hand 
pocket  of  his  trousers  to  the  left.  That  hole  ! 

Wondering  whether  the  price  of  a  dry  Martini  could  possibly 
have  changed — for  to-day  his  limit  was  beer — he  went  in  and 
had  one. 
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A  young  aspirant  to  that  negligible  Stage-of-To-Day  was 
sitting  on  the  next  high  stool  to  D'Arcy.  Scenting  influence, 
he  kow-towed  to  the  old  man,  praising  him,  revering  him,  lauding 
him,  acclaiming  him  master.  D'Arcy  got  three  cocktails  and 
the  half-crowns  were  still  intact  hi  his  pocket.  He  left  the  place 
in  a  glow  of  exaltation — great  for  the  old  school,  great  for  the 
young  school — magnificent,  condescending,  much  sought.  He 
swaggered  across  the  brightly  lit  Circus,  one  delicate  hand  held 
out  to  stop  the  traffic,  the  other,  with  dog-skin  glove,  grasping 
a  silver-headed  cane.  The  sluggish  blood  in  him  had  been 
stirred  by  the  boy's  rapt  enthusiasm — art,  fifth-rate  art,  seeking 
advice  from  Art  Supreme. 

A  fly  lit  on  the  face  of  Augustus  Auvergnon  D'Arcy.  Smiling 
benignly  at  the  small  things  of  life,  he  put  up  his  hand  to  whisk 
it  away.  His  finger-tips  sank  into  that  nasty,  defiling  weal 
that  a  whip-lash,  curled  by  a  woman,  had  left  across  his  jaw. 
Defiling  ?  Yes  !  But  what  a  glory  of  powerful,  passionate 
jealousy  had  brought  him  that  scar — what  an  indelible  record 
it  was  of  his  power  over  women  ! 

Flit.    Flit.    Flit. 

Little  ghostly  figures,  their  faces  flashing  out,  carmine  and 
white,  where  the  light  caught  them,  and  those  invariable  red 
gashes  that  were  their  mouths.  One  after  another.  The  Women 
of  Piccadilly.  Uniform,  all  of  them,  with  that  momentarily- 
fashionable  slouching  walk ;  their  chests  pigeoned,  their  boyish 
hips  swaying  their  bodies  forward ;  all  of  them  with  those 
stockings  that  imitated,  more  or  less  successfully,  the  nude, 
flashing  those  brave  little  figures  onward,  like  disintegrated 
limbs  in  the  night. 

In  his  buoyancy  the  old  actor  glanced  from  face  to  face, 
condescending — a  god,  ready  to  dispense  largesse.  He  did  not 
notice  that  younger  men  were  passing  by,  a  glance  having 
nailed  their  desire.  He  took  it  that  they  were  shy  and  diffident, 
these  little  women  of  the  streets,  and  dared  approach  none  so 
august  as  he.  But  when  he  reached  Bond  Street,  with  those 
girls  in  twos,  one  at  each  corner  of  each  street,  ignored  by  tolerant 
policemen — and  none  of  them  had  spoken  to  him,  he  began  to 
scan  the  faces  more  closely ;  he  began  selecting,  at  first  with 
assurance,  then  with  the  smallest  hint  of  diffidence,  and  finally 
with  urgency. 

Under  a  street-lamp  he  came  face  to  face  with  a  plain  little 
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woman,  her  eyes  rendered  large,  though  small  and  insignificant 
they  were  meant  to  be,  by  make-up,  her  slight  figure  flamboyantly 
dressed  in  outrage  to  the  convention  of  her  ilk.  She  had  reds 
and  yellows  and  greens  indiscriminately  mixed,  where  her  sisters, 
all  with  some  charm  which  she  did  not  possess,  were  dressed, 
possibly  with  some  regard  for  the  limitations  of  their  friends 
the  police,  in  the  unostentatious  colours  of  the  respectable 
world. 

She  came  up  against  him  under  the  light.  They  almost 
collided.  Her  plain  little  face  was  tipped  up  to  his.  She 
mumbled  an  apology.  Then  she  caught  the  light  in  his  eyes, 
or  gave  him  recognition. 

"  Are  you  lonely,  dearie  ?  "  The  words  of  her  trade 
came  unasked  to  her  lips.  She  droned  them  forth  sub- 
consciously. 

"  Yes." 

She  didn't  speak  to  him  again.  She  didn't  worry.  She 
merely  led  him  a  little  wearily  through  a  maze  of  side  streets 
to  a  tawdry  flat  off  Mayfair.  When  she  got  him  there  she 
flung  off  her  hat  and  the  cloak  which,  thrown  far  from  her 
shoulders,  had  failed  to  hide  that  cheap  finery  with  which 
she  had  adorned  herself.  Still  working  like  an  automaton,  she 
brought  out  a  bottle  of  indifferent  wine,  which  she  placed, 
with  two  glasses,  on  the  table  before  him.  Then  she  screwed 
a  new  needle  into  her  gramophone  and  turned  on  the  latest 
rag-time. 

She  sat  down,  her  hands  folded  inert  on  her  lap. 

"  Haven't  you  got  any  whisky  ?  " 

"  'Pends  what  you're  going  to  pay." 

"  I'll  pay."  He  had  been  caught  up  in  a  recklessness  that, 
despite  his  self-assurance,  was  foreign  to  him.  What  it  was  going 
to  cost  God  knew.  He  had  his  half-crowns  intact,  and  he  would 
get  out  of  it  somehow.  Mornings  were  always  wretched,  anyway, 
and  he  would  weather  them. 

Rising  in  silence,  she  fished  a  three-parts-empty  bottle  of 
Johnny  Walker  out  of  a  cupboard  and  poured  him  a  drink.  It 
was  a  bottle — a  stock  bottle — which  had  been  many  times 
watered.  He  drank  it  and  began  bragging  to  her  about  his 
many  exploits,  about  his  profession,  about  his  women,  about 
his  success.  He  was  paying  for  the  party  and  the  stage 
belonged  to  him.  She  followed  him  quizzically,  no  expression 
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transforming  that  plain,  snub-nosed  face.  He  was  too  absorbed 
in  himself  to  notice  the  occasional  glances,  first  disinterested, 
then  puzzled,  then  convinced,  that  she  threw  at  him  from  time 
to  time. 

Two  half-cold  kippers  stood  on  the  table.  A  large,  tin  teapot, 
domestic  and  substantial  in  its  ugliness,  had  just  been  brought 
off  the  gas  ring,  and  with  it,  from  the  kitchen,  slices  of 
bread  and  butter.  She  sat  there,  at  the  head  of  her  table,  dis- 
pensing hospitality,  that  drab,  grey,  masculine  dressing-gown, 
annexed  from  heaven-knows-where,  in  curious  contrast  to  her 
diaphanous  night-wear.  She  sat  there  and  dispensed  hospitality, 
her  languid  eyes  never  leaving  the  face  of  the  actor,  more 
haggard  still  in  the  hard  light  of  morning.  She  poured  him 
his  second  cup  of  tea,  and  then  she  rose  and  fumbled  in  the 
drawer  of  an  old  escritoire  that  had  sought  storage  room  with 
her. 

"  Do  you  recognise  these  ?  "  she  asked,  without  emotion. 

She  placed  three  photographs  in  front  of  him,  the  last 
leaning  perilously  against  the  greasy  relics  of  his  kipper. 
He  looked  at  them  impassively,  for  his  mind  worked  slowly 
nowadays.  They  were  three  photographs  of  himself.  Old 
photographs.  One  was  of  Romeo.  One  was  of  Hamlet.  One 
was  of  a  young  man,  artistically  posed,  clad  in  the  decorous 
black  of  those  days  when  men  dressed.  He  glanced  up  at  that 
worn  face  that  was  near  his  own,  supported  by  two  work-hardened 
hands,  within  an  inch  of  his  delicate  fingers. 

Nonplussed  for  once,  he  blurted  forth  a  query. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  seen  her,  expression  came 
to  her  face.  Her  muscles  tautened.  Her  eyes  glinted.  The 
slight  figure  of  her,  shifting  the  weight  from  those  hands, 
hardened  into  lines  of  dignity  of  which  he  himself  held  the 
prerogative. 

"  When  those  photographs  were  taken,  Beo,"  she  said,  calling 
him  by  an  old,  intimate,  disused  nickname,  "  you  were  sought 
by  women — you  were  desired,  needed,  fought  for,  followed. 
That " — she  placed  a  finger  on  the  scar  which  blemished  his 
cheek — "  that's  the  result  of  what  you  did  to  women,  such 
women  as  you  made  of  me.  You  don't  recognise  me.  You 
don't  remember  that  whip-lash  ?  Now,  you  have  to  pay  your 
women,  Beo." 
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OU  BUCK  NIGGER 

It  is  told  in  the  riverside  village  pub  that  there  is  a  dog 
who  is  well  known  in  London — a  dog  round  whom  is  woven 
a  romance — a  dog  who  stands  well  in  the  eyes  of  sportsmen, 
old  as  she  is — a  dog  whom  Bohemia  knows,  as  the  village  knows 
her. 

Precisely  how  Cherringham  Sappho,  that  illustrious  lady  dear 
to  the  Kennel  Club  Show  rings,  descendant  of  famous  scions, 
daughter  of  champions,  came  by  the  ridiculous  nickname  of 
"  Old  Buck  Nigger,"  is  cloaked  in  mystery.  So  it  is,  however, 
that  at  the  age  of  six  weeks,  herself  a  swirl  of  tail  and  of  great 
clumsy,  overgrown  paws,  the  name  was  used  by  The  Man  when 
pleased,  and  now,  in  all  the  glory  of  her  obese  maturity,  albeit 
that  ten  half-grown  ladies  and  gentlemen  call  her  mother,  the 
name  still  clings  to  her. 

Cherringham  Sappho,  alias  Old  Buck  Nigger,  is  a  brindle 
bull-terrier.  She  counts  for  quite  a  bit  among  the  clubmen. 

"  If  you  not  sit-ta  still,  you  catchy  whack-whack,  01'  Buck 
Nigger,  n'other  time  !  " 

The  old  brindle's  ears  flattened.  Her  tongue  lolled  out,  and 
worship  was  in  her  eyes.  Straddle-legged  and  erect  on  the  man's 
knees,  her  paws  on  his  shoulders,  she  seized  the  lobe  of  his  ear, 
with  velvet  touch,  between  her  teeth,  and  nibbled  it  with  little, 
lightening  bites. 

"  Bully — bully — bully,"  murmured  the  man  absently,  his 
whimsical  eyebrows  raised.  The  dog  flopped  a  great,  shell-pink 
tongue  across  his  cheek,  took  a  dive  at  the  point  of  his  chin,  and 
continued  nibbling,  her  tail  beating  a  tattoo  on  his  breeches. 

"  Fool-dog,"  he  whispered,  crushing  her  to  him.  "  OF  Buck 
Nigger,  you  one  much  bad  woman.  What's  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door  ?  "  He  tipped  her  muzzle  up  towards  him,  and  brought 
her  eyes  level  with  his  own,  jerking  a  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 
"  Other  side  the  door  ?  "  he  repeated. 

The  bull-terrier's  expression  changed  in  a  flash.  She  became 
abject,  a  wriggling,  writhing  picture  of  guilt.  Her  eyes  sank 
from  her  master's,  her  flanks  clove  inwards,  tight  to  her  ribs. 
She  thrust  her  nose  into  the  hollow  of  his  armpit,  her  ears 
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flattening  and  pricking  alternately,  listening  for  the  smallest 
hint  of  remission  from  the  condemnation  in  his  tones,  that  she 
might  shoot  erect  again,  vibrant  with  love,  and  cover  his  face 
with  repentant  kisses.  On  the  other  side  of  the  door  she  knew 
there  lay  what  once  had  been  her  best,  her  very  best,  collar. 
It  lay,  wrenched  and  worried  to  shreds  of  chewed-up  leather. 
Oh,  the  delicious  flavour  of  that  leather  !  The  taste  of  it  was 
with  her  still — the  delicate,  aromatic  taste  of  new  leather, 
unsullied  by  grease,  unwashed  by  rain. 

There  was  something  else  she  knew,  too,  that  the  man  had  not 
discovered  yet.  Her  tail  caught  his  leg  in  one  irresponsible 
whack  of  joyous  recollection.  She  was  sorry  for  the  beating  she 
had  just  received  ;  she  was  equally  sorry  for  the  misapprehension 
that  had  occasioned  that  beating,  and  sorry  she  was  for  the  tones 
that  had  been  used  to  her ;  but  she  was  not  sorry  for  her  own 
misdoings.  The  collar — that  moment  was  one  to  be  remembered, 
to  be  dreamed  of. 

"  You  savvy  all  right  why  you  catchy  that  whack- whack  ?  ' 
interrogated  the  man,  pressing  fingers  that  ached  with  tenderness 
to  her  sides,  and  wagging  her  gently  from  right  to  left. 

The  brindle's  nose  remained  buried.  She  savvied,  all  right, 
yes  ;  in  fact  she  savvied  quite  a  number  of  things  that  the  man 
did  not  savvy  himself. 

"  Eh  ?  "  he  prompted  quizzically.  "  Eh,  Buck  Nigger, 
eh?" 

A  faint  change  of  inflection  caught  her  ears,  and  she 
wriggled. 

"  You  sorry  ?  " 

Her  nose  receded  an  inch. 

"  Much  sorrow  ?  " 

The  storm  was  lifting. 

"  Good  dog,  the  Old  Buck  Nigger  !  " 

Trembling,  she  threw  her  weight  on  to  her  front  feet,  raised 
herself  on  her  haunches,  and  gazed  at  him  sidelong,  nose  pointed 
at  his  shoulder  ready  to  retire  again  should  the  voice  change. 
He  was  smiling. 

She  leapt  to  her  feet,  ripped  a  sharp  claw  down  his  neck, 
leaving  a  weal,  the  smart  of  which  he  failed  to  notice,  and,  crushing 
his  collar,  his  tie,  his  lapels,  flung  the  whole  weight  of  her  aged 
body  against  his  face,  devouring  him  in  a  frenzy  of  joy.  For  a 
moment  he  held  her,  then  he  lifted  her  down,  and  she  stood 
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erect,  her  forefeet  resting  on  his  knees.  Thus  she  would  stand 
for  hours,  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  face,  while  his  attention  wandered 
from  her  to  things  that  mattered. 

A  tea-tray  with  two  cups  and  a  milk- jug  in  which  the  remains 
of  the  milk  had  congealed  into  a  thick  jelly,  the  fragments  of 
some  cake  on  two  plates  set  far  apart,  a  couple  of  tea  knives 
with  butter  clinging  to  them,  and  on  a  silver  ash-tray  a  half- 
smoked  Egyptian  cigarette,  the  end  of  which  was  stained  with 
crimson. 

"  Alone,  Old  Buck  Nigger,"  mused  the  man,  "  all  alone  now, 
old  girl."  He  stirred,  gazing  ruefully  round  the  neglected  saloon. 
"  If  she  isn't  coming  back,"  he  finished,  dropping  the  dog-talk 
abruptly,  "  we'll  damn  well  have  to  go  and  hunt  a  '  char '  to 
clean  us  up  a  bit."  The  bitch  licked  his  hand.  This  was  the 
sorrow-tone.  This  she  might  share  as  a  sympathiser,  for  it  was 
not  caused  by  her.  She  need  no  longer  assume  contrition.  So 
she  licked  his  hand  again,  more  enthusiastically  as  she  thought 
it  over,  and  tried  to  haul  herself  upon  his  knee. 

"  Down  !  "  shot  out  the  man  in  the  only  voice  which  admitted 
of  no  argument.  She  obeyed.  He  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  weary 
little  gesture,  and  began  wandering  aimlessly  round  the  saloon, 
took  up  a  pen,  threw  it  down  again,  filled  his  pipe,  forgot  to  light 
it,  then  knelt  on  the  edge  of  the  divan,  gazing  with  unseeing 
eyes  across  the  river  towards  the  bungalow  opposite.  He  was  in 
the  throes  of  a  listlessness  that  could  not  be  dispelled. 

A  steamer  passed,  and  the  houseboat  swayed  slightly.  He 
watched  the  ripples  subside,  and  listened  to  the  chug-chug-chug 
of  the  engines  growing  fainter,  till  all  was  still  again.  A  thrush 
sent  forth  a  few  desultory  notes  from  the  blossom-laden  branches 
of  the  apple-tree  that  overshadowed  the  houseboat  from  the 
mooring  ground,  and  a  perch  leapt  from  the  stream,  splashing 
home  again  in  a  many-ringed  circle  that  grew  wider  and  wider. 
The  man  frowned. 

The  girl  in  the  island  bungalow  opposite  was  washing  up. 
He  thought  idly  that  she  was  always  washing  up — she  must  have 
been  born  washing  up.  He  made  a  mental  guess  at  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  cups  and  saucers  and  dishes  she  must  possess, 
and  the  cupboards  full  of  clean  dish-cloths  to  replace  those  that 
hung,  dreary  and  flapping,  on  the  line.  Every  time  he  looked  out 
of  the  window  of  his  houseboat  she  seemed  to  be  washing  up, 
her  head  swathed  in  an  "  artistic  "  handkerchief  of  many  colours, 
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her  figure  jersey-clad,  and  in  her  mouth  the  eternal  cigarette, 
sometimes  whole  and  newly  lit,  sometimes  so  short  that  he 
watched  it,  fascinated,  to  see  whether  she  would  start  from  that 
monotonous  atrophy  of  hers  when  it  burnt  her  lip.  The  clatter 
of  her  dishes  came  over  to  him,  distinct  and  irritating,  across  the 
silent  river  on  the  slight  evening  breeze.  There  was  that  cracked 
dish  again.  He  recognised  its  hollow,  protesting  tinkle  as  it 
joined  its  fellows  on  the  table  of  the  open-fronted  room  where 
stood  the  girl. 

He  turned  away  irritably  and  jerked  the  rose-patterned 
curtains  over  the  window ;  they  were  too  short  to  cover  at  the 
bidding  of  a  clumsy  male  hand.  The  old  dog  watched  him,  her 
ears  pricked.  Then  he  applied  a  match  to  the  oil-lamp  that  stood 
on  the  table.  A  spasmodic  splutter  was  the  only  result,  and  after 
he  had  scrubbed  the  wick  with  his  handkerchief  he  got  a  flicker 
of  flame  which  died  down  to  a  dull,  sooty  glow.  There  was  no 
oil.  With  a  curse  he  stumbled  over  a  glass  which  was  lying  on 
the  floor,  splintering  it,  and  leaving  the  pieces  lying  on  the  rug. 
Then  he  sat  down  again. 

"No  light.  No  grub  to  speak  of.  No  damned  impetus.  We're 
first-class  housekeepers,  Ol'  Buck  Nigger." 

For  five  minutes  he  sat  gazing  moodily  before  him  without 
movement  or  sound,  and  then  he  stood  up  again,  stretching 
himself. 

"  Lady-woman  won't  come  to  us  to-night,  Ol'  Buck  Nigger," 
he  growled.  "  Again,  the  shadows  they  fallin'  down,  and  no 
Lady-woman." 

She  raised  mournful  eyes.  "  Goin'  to  find  some  candles  now, 
I  suppose,  if  there's  any  in  this  rotten  place."  He  lurched  towards 
the  inner  door  of  the  saloon  with  the  gait  of  a  man  to  whom  tune 
is  a  lost  quantity  and  eternity  meaningless.  The  bitch  started 
to  follow  him,  then  crouched  back  suddenly,  as  if  remembering 
something.  Her  ears  flattened  slowly,  and  she  remained  stock 
still,  waiting,  one  paw  raised  hi  the  air. 

That  door  was  dangerous.  It  led  to  the  passage,  and  thence 
to  the  kitchen.  On  the  left  of  the  passage  were  rooms — that  was 
a  dangerous  houseboat  at  the  moment ;  her  heart  had  thumped 
every  time  he  had  passed  one  special  door  since  the  morning, 
for  there  were  things  he  had  still  to  discover,  as  he  had  discovered 
the  collar.  So  she  stood  like  stone,  waiting. 

"  Sappho  1 " 
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With  a  bound  she  was  across  the  saloon,  throwing  herself 
against  the  door  that  her  weight  might  open  it  and  admit  her  to 
face  the  worst,  in  instinctive  obedience  to  the  word  of  command. 

"  Sappho  1  "  the  voice  thundered  down  the  passage.  It  was  her 
kennel  name.  Anything  might  be  expected  from  the  use  of  that 
horrible  name.  With  a  quick  intake  of  breath  she  banged  the 
door  back  on  its  hinges,  and  trotted  down  the  passage,  her  head 
low,  her  tail  tucked  up  close  under  her,  finality  in  her  eyes. 

The  man  stood  there  on  the  threshold  of  the  woman's  bedroom, 
his  face  hard  and  stern  in  the  half-light,  and  hi  his  hand  a  well- 
known  stick.  Sappho  threw  him  a  shamefaced,  upward  glance 
and,  realising  that  the  weight  of  circumstantial  evidence  was  too 
strong  to  admit  of  bluff,  she  cringed  and  sidled  herself  up  to  him, 
belly  flat  to  the  ground — abject,  pleading,  guilty.  Boneless  as 
a  snake,  she  rolled  herself  over  at  his  feet  and  lay  on  her  back,  her 
body  twisted  in  a  semi-circle  of  abandoned  shame.  The  man 
seized  her  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  feeling  for  soft,  loose  skin  by 
which  to  drag  her  to  her  feet. 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  "  he  rasped,  as  they  tumbled  forward 
together  into  the  room,  he,  bent  with  the  weight  of  her  body,  she, 
taut,  her  feet  stuck  out  brakewise,  the  obstinate  tenacity  of  her 
race  overcoming  master-worship  in  her  hour  of  need.  Gone,  the 
whimsical,  caressing  voice.  Gone,  the  Buck  Nigger  talk  which 
reduced  her  to  a  shivering  pulp  of  ecstasy.  This  was  the  master, 
the  man  of  iron,  the  hero  and  terror  of  her  ancestors.  Her  body 
was  his,  not  because  of  the  love  she  bore  him,  but  right  of 
strength  alone. 

She  glanced  slantwise  at  her  morning's  work.  Destruction ; 
ruin  ;  annihilation  ;  demolition  ;  devastation — glorious  and 
terrible.  It  thrilled  her,  even  now  when  the  moment  of  retribution 
was  at  hand,  with  the  sheer  glory  of  it. 

A  woman's  room.  The  sort  of  room  that  has  been  transformed 
by  a  woman's  presence  from  plain,  clean  whiteness  to  a  temple 
of  fragrance  and  colour,  in  which  her  subtle  perfumes  shall 
linger  and  the  riot  of  colour  that  belongs  essentially  to  her  shall 
lie  in  soft,  billowy  folds  of  loveliness  ;  a  room  in  which  the  tender- 
ness of  the  absent  Her  shall  rise,  like  an  evening  mist,  from  the 
little  personal  belongings  that  lie  about  in  disarray,  speaking  of 
peaceful  things  and  of  fierce  things,  to  fire  or  choke  the  man  who 
enters  there.  And  it  was  this  room,  made  sacred  by  absence 
and  the  hurt  of  absence,  that  the  bold,  bad  Buck  Nigger  had 
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desecrated,  teeth  flashing  as  they  rent,  eyes  red  with  the  lust  of 
destruction. 

Around  that  pair,  the  man  and  the  dog,  lay  sheets  and  pillows 
ripped  to  bits,  fragrant  wisps  of  silken  zephyr  garments,  golden 
and  ebony  tufts  of  fur,  great  masses  of  shredded,  coloured 
voluptuousness,  all  strewn  in  tumultuous  confusion  on  the  floor. 
The  pungent  odour  of  spilt  perfumes  filled  the  air.  Destruction 
and  ravage  were  everywhere.  A  tremor  passed  through  the  form 
that  crouched  in  the  shadows  at  the  man's  feet. 

"  Sappho  !    Did  you  do  this  ?  " 

Why  ask  ?  Who  else  but  she  ?  Who  else  ?  Why  did  not  the 
stick  fall  on  her,  destroy  her,  as  she  had  destroyed,  because  she 
loved  that  absent  woman  so  ?  The  arm  was  raised.  She  felt  the 
quick  rush  of  air.  It  was  held  high.  The  blow  would  hurt 
from  there. 

A  queer  sound  came  to  her  from  above — a  sound  she  had 
heard  from  her  own  throat  when  bones,  too  quickly  swallowed, 
had  stuck.  A  catch,  and  then  a  sob,  and  then  another. 

The  stick  fell  clattering  to  the  bare  boards  beside  her.  For  a 
moment  she  lay  completely  immobile,  perplexed  and  a  little 
dazed  ;  then  she  raised  her  head  by  the  merest  fraction  of  an  inch 
and  contemplated  that  stick,  every  nerve  a-quiver  for  a  sign  of 
movement  from  the  man. 

She  gazed  at  the  stick  lying  there  beside  her. 

A  silly  stick  !  She  felt  contempt  rise  up  in  her,  and  contempt 
for  its  impotence,  its  foolish,  wobbling  futility  grew  and  grew 
until  it  obsessed  her  whole  being.  It  was  an  idiotic,  useless  stick — 
a  mere  bit  of  badly-polished  wood.  She  had  no  fear,  no  respect, 
no  regard  for  that  silly,  stupid,  futile,  foolish  stick. 

The  two  brown  toecaps  beside  her  creaked.  She  cringed  again. 
They  became  a  single  heel  in  one  movement,  and  then  she  saw 
and  heard  receding  footsteps,  rapidly  leaving  her  vicinity.  They 
were  the  footsteps  of  the  man.  A  silly  stick !  She  wondered, 
and  her  surprise  was  so  overwhelming  that  she  forgot  herself 
almost  sufficiently  to  jump  up  and  be  joyful  once  more,  in  the 
blessed,  oblivious  present  in  which  dogs  live. 

She  listened. 

Then  she  rose  cautiously  to  her  four  brown  paws.  The  door 
had  banged  back,  thrown  open  with  violence.  Then  had  come 
the  thud  of  that  door  as  it  swung  on  its  hinges  ;  then  the  outward 
thrust  of  another  door — another  bang — silence. 
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Still  crouching,  ready  to  rush  back,  she  slunk  down  the  passage, 
and  crept  into  the  saloon.  Empty  ! 

Out  on  to  the  plank  front  of  the  houseboat.    No  one  there  ! 

Across  the  bridge  that  led  to  the  landing  she  went,  sniffing 
the  air.  Still  no  sign  of  him  ! 

Across  the  strip  of  ground  to  which  the  houseboat  was  moored 
she  passed  like  a  streak,  alert  and  ready  to  run  back.  Her  master 
was  not  there.  On  the  night  wind  came  his  scent,  away,  far,  on 
the  left  of  her.  She  veered  and  followed. 

His  back,  broad,  and  hurrying  away  from  her.  She  followed, 
panting  a  bit,  intermittently,  in  her  bewilderment.  She  padded 
along  behind  him,  keeping  a  level  distance  between  them,  and 
halting,  rigid,  if  that  distance  decreased. 

Through  the  wicket  gate  to  the  field,  across  the  field  to  the 
street,  up  the  street  to  the  village,  man  and  dog  walked  rapidly. 
Then  she  saw  him  vanish  through  a  door.  She  sprinted  up  ; 
stopped  dead,  and  watched  him  through  the  glass,  her  tail  wagging 
in  supplication,  in  interrogation. 

He  had  no  time  to  spare  for  her.  She  had  sunk  right  out  of 
his  consciousness,  and  there  might  be  no  Old  Buck  Nigger  on 
earth,  for  all  he  cared.  He  was  talking  eagerly,  with  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis,  to  the  woman  who  guarded  the  little  shop 
which  was  the  post  office,  the  general  store,  and  the  information 
bureau  of  the  village.  He  wrote  something  rapidly  on  a  slip  of 
paper  all  divided  up  into  squares,  and  he  handed  it  to  her, 
frowning  heavily,  with  his  anxious  frown.  Old  Buck  Nigger 
wondered  whether  the  woman  who  kept  the  shop  knew  what 
a  terribly  omnipotent  being  he  was,  as  she  sat  and  waited,  her 
head  thrown  back,  her  limbs  rigid,  her  slitty  eyes  half  closed, 
her  tongue  quivering  in  the  hot  blasts  of  breath  that  passed  over  it. 

There  was  the  ping  of  a  cracked  bell.  The  door  opened  and  shut 
quickly,  and  her  master  was  half-way  down  the  street.  He  had 
not  seen  her.  She  followed. 

Shorter  and  shorter  became  the  distance  between  them.  In 
a  series  of  spurts  and  hesitations  she  came  up  to  heel,  circled 
round,  diffidently,  and  then  fell  into  step  with  him,  looking  up 
from  time  to  time  into  his  face,  panting  still.  His  eyes  were 
staring  abstractedly  before  him,  with  a  curious  fighting-light  in 
them.  He  did  not  acknowledge  her  presence.  She  went  on 
padding  beside  him,  swinging  her  body  along,  the  muscles 
rippling  and  gliding  under  her  skin. 
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She  had  forgotten  the  thought  of  the  beating  ;  the  pain  of  it 
was  not  there,  an  accomplished  fact,  to  remind  her,  neither  did 
her  flesh  sting,  and  her  joints  were  not  stiff  when  she  moved. 
She  had  not  been  beaten.  That  was  the  end  of  it.  She  wondered 
why  the  man  did  not  speak  to  her. 

They  crossed  the  garden.  He  hesitated  just  as  he  was  fumbling 
in  the  almost  darkness  for  the  rail  of  the  bridge.  She  sat  down, 
watching  him  intently,  eager,  expectant.  As  it  was  nearly  dark, 
it  was  nearly  time  for  food.  Darkness  and  food.  They  coincided, 
for  the  second  meal  of  the  day,  as  a  rule.  Now  they  would  eat 
together.  The  man  passed  rapidly  across  the  wooden  bridge  of 
the  houseboat,  past  the  door  leading  inside,  and,  with  a  heavy 
bound,  he  landed  in  the  punt  tethered  to  leeward.  He  sat  down. 

This  was  unusual.  Not  only  was  he  going  fishing  at  feeding 
time,  but  he  had  not  turned  round,  as  he  always  turned,  when  his 
foot  was  firm  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  to  stoop  and  grasp  her 
old  body  standing  ready,  straining  forward  from  the  houseboat's 
side,  to  grasp  her  with  those  firm  hands,  which  made  her  tremble, 
and  to  lift  her,  scrambling,  to  him,  whispering  i  "Sit  you  down 
you  Ol'  Buck  Nigger,  and  don't  you  move." 

She  stood  there,  peering  uncertainly,  her  hocks  high  and  her 
shoulders  lowered,  gazing  with  narrowed  eyes  into  the  blackness 
that  reached  between  her  and  the  man.  She  might  have  whined, 
but  her  mother,  in  the  vague,  forgotten  days,  had  taught  her  not 
to  whine,  so  instead,  she  judged  the  distance,  flung  herself 
clumsily  into  the  air,  her  feet  clutching  at  space,  and  landed  on 
something  hard  and  pointed  which  struck  at  her  belly  and 
hoisted  her,  painfully,  off  her  legs. 

She  struggled  violently,  her  back  paws  sinking  resistlessly 
into  cold  wetness  ;  instinctively  she  turned  to  the  man  for  help. 
He  had  not  heard  her. 

Puffing  and  snorting,  she  eventually  flopped  down  beside  him, 
disgruntled,  indignant,  and  confounded  at  not  having  received 
help  from  him  who  was  so  unfailing  and  so  strong,  but  who,  in 
his  infinite  wisdom  and  infallibility,  had  thought  fit  this  time  to 
leave  her  to  her  fate.  She  licked  her  wet  limbs  thoughtfully. 
No  one  had  called  her  "  Ol'  Buck  Nigger  "  ;  no  one  had  patted 
her  nor  stroked  her  for  many  long  minutes.  None  had  wanted 
her  to  come.  None  had  sympathised  with  her  mishap  ;  moreover, 
none  had  noticed  that  she  had  arrived,  faithful  to  her  post,  at 
great  personal  peril  and  discomfort. 
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Yet — the  stick  had  not  fallen  ;  the  last  rupture  had  been 
made  up,  so  she  could  not,  in  logic  and  by  all  the  standards  of 
past  experience,  be  actively  in  disgrace  at  the  moment.  It  was 
against  her  stronger  feelings,  which  were  ripe  for  offended 
dignity,  that  she  thrust  her  muzzle  playfully  into  her  master's 
hand. 

The  hand  went  on  hanging  limply  beside  him.  He  neither 
recoiled  nor  responded.  She  nibbled  his  finger  and  flopped  a  great 
wet  paw  over  his  shoe.  The  man  went  on  gazing  ahead  in  anxious, 
half -sulky  abstraction.  She  sighed,  and  wriggled  herself  nearer 
to  him,  sitting  immobile,  her  face  devoid  of  all  expression.  The 
love  that  woke  in  her  at  his  proximity,  that  forgiving  love,  lay 
warm  and  quivering,  ready  to  break  into  hilarious  demonstration 
should  he  speak  or  move,  but  she  would  make  no  more  advances, 
the  pride  of  her  ancestry  was  quickened  in  her  with  her  sense  of 
outrage. 

He  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

They  sat  thus,  side  by  side,  until  the  darkness  was  dispelled  by 
a  triumphant  moon  ;  until  the  moon  had  sunk  into  a  rose-grey 
dawn.  The  smaller  figure  in  the  vigil  was  shivering  with  cold. 
Long,  shuddering  tremors  passed  through  her  and  repeated 
themselves  as  she  sat  erect,  shifting  her  position  from  time  to 
time  and  picking  up  her  pads  one  by  one,  moving  them  along  the 
damp  boards  of  the  punt  bottom  to  feel  that  they  were  still  there. 

The  familiar  darting  pains  of  rheumatism  shot  through  the 
old,  worn  limbs  of  her,  but  she  sat  tight,  pressing  her  head  against 
his  stockinged  leg,  her  shoulder  hunched  that  she  might  get 
nearer  to  him.  The  pangs  of  hunger  made  her  little  stomach 
roll.  He  had  forgotten  the  good,  crisp  biscuits  which  lay  in  the 
cupboard  under  the  sink,  and  he  had  likewise  forgotten  the  plate 
of  scraps  that  stood  above  them  all  ready  to  be  popped  into  the 
pan  and  warmed  deliciously,  and  poured  in  luscious  profusion 
into  the  bowl  marked  "  DOG."  He  had  forgotten. 

The  thought  of  those  scraps  and  of  those  biscuits  made  the 
water  pour  to  her  chops.  She  sat  dreaming  luxuriously  of  the 
bowl  marked  "  DOG,"  while  she  shivered  spasmodically  in  the 
cold  morning  air.  He  had  not  eaten,  so  she  had  not  eaten.  It 
was  just,  and  as  it  should  be. 

The  man  stirred,  settling  himself  with  less  awkwardness  on 
the  paddling  seat.  There  was  a  haunted  look  in  his  eyes,  the 
look  of  a  soul  tormented. 

QB 
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Expectancy  came  to  her.  He  was  still  again,  but  he  was 
waiting.  There  was  something  surging  underneath  his  stillness. 
They  were  waiting  for  something,  and  when  that  unknown  some- 
thing came  they  might  go  off  together  and  get  warm  and — eat. 

The  grateful  rays  of  a  half-adolescent  sun  touched  her,  making 
her  skin  tingle  and  twitch.  It  penetrated  to  the  cramp  of  her 
muscles,  and  she  rose,  yawning,  to  stretch,  the  joints  cracking 
painfully  under  the  strain.  Then  she  sat  down  to  wait  again, 
and  sleep  came  to  her  hi  the  lesser  discomfort. 

The  sun  was  blazing  when  she  started,  growling,  to  her  feet 
from  her  traitor  doze.  Her  rough  rose  instantly,  and  she  sprang 
to  her  feet,  snarling  and  growling  at  the  feeling  of  a  strange, 
soundless  presence  near  by.  The  snarl  was  cut  short.  The  man 
gave  a  muttered  "  Shut  up  !  "  and  drew  a  fishing-rod  towards 
him.  Flushing  darkly,  as  with  self-conscious  haste,  he  started 
fiddling  with  his  hooks  in  an  imbecile,  amateurish  manner,  his 
back  still  turned  deliberately  to  the  bank. 

Abruptly  emitting  a  little  yelp  of  pure  joy,  the  bitch  leapt 
far  into  the  air  with  the  agility  of  a  two-year-old,  and  shot  on 
to  the  platform  of  the  houseboat ;  shot,  slithering  and  scratching, 
up  the  dew-wettened  bank  to  hurl  herself  into  soft  arms,  which 
raised  her  huge  bulk  bodily  into  a  heaven  of  warmth,  oblivious 
to  the  rending  of  silk,  to  hold  her,  palpitating,  against  the  source 
of  that  potent  scent  which,  hourly,  she  had  sought. 

She  felt  a  cracking  of  electric  sparks  going  from  woman  to 
man  and  from  man  back  to  woman  across  her  brindle  head  as 
the  man  rose  in  the  swaying  punt  in  truculent,  defensive  courtesy, 
veiling  the  hunger  of  his  eyes,  and  said  : 

"  Damn'  good  thing  you  came — there's  hardly  a  whole  thing 
left  for  you  to  take  away,  owing  to  that  unspeakable  Buck 
Nigger." 

And  the  woman  answered,  after  the  old  brindle  had  felt  a 
spasm  pass  through  her  from  the  heart  that  was  beating  so  hard. 

"  What's  wrong  ?  From  your  wire  I  thought  something  had 
gone  vitally  wrong.  Are  you  ill  ?  Tell  me  ?  " 

Buck  Nigger  recognised  the  love-tone  that  bespoke  forgiveness 
of  all  sins.  The  man,  of  course,  heard  only  the  very,  very  cold 
surface  of  the  voice  that  challenged  him. 

Sitting  between  them,  her  man  and  her  woman,  in  the  saloon, 
the  Old  Buck  Nigger  was  perplexed  in  her  ecstasy.  There  was 
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an  unaccustomed  strain  in  the  air,  and,  though  she  sniffed  and 
wrinkled  up  her  small  black  curious  nose,  she  could  not  run 
it  to  earth.  It  was  the  same  scent  as  on  that  night  when,  with 
hot,  incomprehensible  words,  their  woman  had  swung  out,  and 
she  and  the  man  had  been  left  alone.  That  was  sunsets  and 
sunsets  ago,  and,  though  the  scents  of  Old  Buck  Nigger's  ken 
did  not  usually  linger  so  long,  that  scent  was  still  there. 

Together  they  had  visited  the  scene  of  disaster,  where  that 
stick,  that  silly,  vanquished  stick,  was  still  lying  there  in  laughable 
unimportance,  and  the  woman,  in  her  chill  aloofness,  had  seemed 
somehow  unfamiliar  as  she  had  surveyed  the  wreck  and  had  turned 
her  smouldering,  tired  eyes  on  the  man,  saying  : 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  only  wired  because  of  this,  dear 
thing  ?  "  The  "  dear  "  hadn't  sounded  like  the  "  dear  "  Old 
Buck  Nigger  knew  ;  that  word  that  belonged  to  them  all,  jointly, 
when  everything  was  happy.  It  was  a  cold  reproach  now,  just 
as  bad  as  that  awful  word  "  stick."  And  the  man  had  replied 
lamely,  looking  a  lot  unlike  his  powerful  self : 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  thought  you'd  better  take  'em  quickly, 
what's  left  of  them.  They're  yours,  and — and  I  thought  you 
might  be  sick  of  the  stuff  you  took  in  your  suitcase." 

Old  Buck  Nigger  had  known  that  the  woman  was  smiling 
as  they  all  trailed  dismally  out  into  the  saloon,  but  the  man 
had  not  known.  He  didn't  know  anything  very  much  in  his 
dumb  misery.  Buck  Nigger  regarded  him  for  a  fleeting  moment 
as  she  was  accustomed  to  regard  the  weakest  puppy  in  her  litter 
until  she  grew  irritable  with  weaklings.  They  both  sat  down 
as  remote  from  each  other  as  the  confined  space  permitted,  and 
a  silence,  awkward  and  potent,  fell  between  them. 

"  I  shall,  of  course,  arrange  to  have  them  removed  at  once — 
in  fact,  they  can  go  with  me,  as  they  are,  in  the  car,  if  you  will 
have  the  courtesy  to  ask  John  to  come  over  and  pile  them  in 
for  me."  The  chill,  level  tones  seemed  to  be  filling  in  a  pause 
that  would  have  been  better  left  unfilled,  and  added,  "  All  the 
same  it  was  absurd — absurd  of  you  to  wire,  because  you  could 
just  as  well  have  sent  them  off  by  rail.  I  only  came  because  I 
thought  you  were  ill.  .  .  ." 

Old  Buck  Nigger's  tail  flopped.  She  had  caught  a  soft  note 
that  was  dear  to  her,  and  she  lay  between  them,  her  body 
stretched  out,  her  head  on  her  two  paws,  her  eyes  fixed,  narrow 
and  unblinking,  on  the  woman's  face.  It  was  a  lovely  face, 
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mobile  and  characterful,  with  a  chaos  of  emotions  flitting,  half 
veiled,  behind  the  heavy-lidded  eyes  ;  with  rebellion  and  humour 
and  tenderness  and  outraged  anger  chasing  each  other  over  the 
full  moulding  of  her  lips  as  she  sat,  ill  at  ease,  her  simply-clad 
figure  making  a  pathetic  attempt  at  detached  dignity,  while 
the  issues  of  life  itself  burnt  and  ached  through  her,  fought 
back  by  pride. 

The  man  sat  silent,  examining  his  unpolished  toecaps.  Then 
he  got  up  and  walked  wearily  to  the  door. 

"  I  will  get  John  to  fetch  your  things,"  he  said. 

The  brindle  half  rose  to  follow  him,  and  hesitated,  uncertain. 

"  Sappho  !  "  called  the  man,  a  little  glint  of  jealousy  springing 
into  his  dull  eyes. 

"  Old  Buck  Nigger !  "  breathed  the  woman,  in  a  whisper 
that  was  inaudible  to  anyone  except  the  owner  of  that  ridiculous 
name.  The  old  dog  lay  down  again  exactly  where  she  was,  and 
the  man  disappeared,  trailing  his  feet  a  little. 

Silence  filled  the  cabin,  and  the  minutes  dragged  themselves 
along  with  leaden  weight  until  the  sound  of  two  men's  voices, 
faint  in  the  distance,  came  to  the  silent,  waiting  pair  from  across 
the  field.  The  woman  stretched  out  her  arms  with  a  sudden 
dramatic  sweep,  and  the  bitch  crawled  into  them,  to  be  hugged 
tight,  while  something  hot  and  sticky  dropped  on  to  the  blaze 
on  her  nose. 

"  Oh,  little  Nigger,"  whispered  the  woman,  "  I  love  him  so, 
I  love  him  so  unutterably.  What  does  your  doggy-philosophy 
make  of  human  silliness  ?  " 

But  when  the  master  and  the  chauffeur  came  in,  Old  Buck 
Nigger  bounded  from  the  detachedly-reading  woman  to  the  door, 
and  a  thrill  ran  through  her  at  the  crisp  accustomed  tones  of 
that  master  who  had  grown  so  unfamiliar  of  late. 

"  I  say,  John,"  jerked  out  the  man  with  almost  hysterical 
buoyancy,  "  you  might  just  scoop  up  Mrs.  Osbourne's  things 
and  pile  them  up  in  the  car  for  her,  will  you  ?  Must  get  them 
out  of  the  way  of  that  atrocious  dog.  You  never  saw  such 

havoc "  He  laughed  a  nasty  dry  laugh,  and  turned  away  as 

the  man  stooped  to  pat  Buck  Nigger's  head.  The  old  dog's 
teeth  bared,  and  she  slashed  out  half-heartedly.  She  allowed 
no  familiarities  from  anyone  beside  her  man  and  her  woman, 
though  John  was  all  right  in  his  place. 

"  Will  you  be  returning  to  town  at  once,  madam  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  I  shall  be  returning  at  once.  Pick  up  everything  of 
mine  you  find  about." 

An  awkward  pause  while  John  went  out.  The  houseboat 
seemed  to  beat  and  pulsate  with  the  emotional  stress  emanating 
from  that  man  and  that  woman.  John  passed  to  and  fro  with 
armfuls  of  fragile  feminine  property,  while  the  woman  stroked 
the  dog  obliviously,  and  the  man  gazed  across  the  river  to  where 
the  artistic  girl  was  washing  up  the  dishes.  Chug-chug-chug, 
went  a  river  steamer.  The  houseboat  rocked  slightly.  Splash ! 
went  the  wash  against  her  sides.  The  thrush  in  the  apple-tree 
burst  forth  in  her  morning  song,  and  from  across  the  river  came 
the  petulant  croak  of  that  broken  dish  being  piled  on  its  fellows. 

"  Those  curtains  don't  fit,"  said  the  woman. 

"  No,"  said  the  man. 

John  passed  in,  vanished,  and  reappeared  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

"  I  think  that  is  all,  sir." 

"  Wait  in  the  car."  Buck  Nigger  looked  up,  startled,  at  that 
unknown  voice  that  came  from  her  lady's  lips.  John  saluted 
with  a  hairbrush  hi  his  hand,  and  went. 

Again  silence  fell  in  the  saloon.  The  woman  rose,  walked 
over  to  the  mirror,  and,  pulling  down  her  upper  lip  in  that  queer, 
characteristic  way  she  had,  proceeded  to  powder  her  face,  as  if 
there  were  no  hurry  in  the  world. 

A  rowboat  passed,  and  the  soft  swish  of  oars  came  to  them, 
right  underneath  their  windows.  A  crack,  a  muffled  curse, 
and  a  bump — the  boat  pushed  out  again. 

"  They'll  ruin  our  paint,  those  wretched  dry-bobs,"  muttered 
the  woman,  without  turning  round.  A  quick  flash  of  hope  shot 
across  the  man's  eyes,  and  his  muscle  tautened  as  if  to  rise,  then 
relaxed  again. 

"  And  now,"  he  said  tonelessly,  "  comes  the  question  of  the 
Old  Buck  Nigger." 

The  woman  wheeled  round  instantly,  defiance  all  over  her 
features.  "  Of  course,"  she  said,  "  The  Old  Buck  Nigger  comes 
with  me." 

"  She  stays  with  me !  "  The  reply  was  shot  forth  as  though 
rehearsed.  It  was  the  master-tone,  the  tone  that  admitted  of 
no  argument.  Old  Buck  Nigger  sat  bolt  upright,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other.  She  had  heard  her  name,  and  she  knew  they 
were  talking  of  her,  though  their  jumble  of  words  was  Greek 
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to  her.  The  knowledge  gave  her  a  pleasurable  sense  of  importance, 
and  hope  came  to  her,  for  it  must  be  about  food — surely,  surely 
at  long  last  they  had  remembered  the  bowl  marked  "  DOG  "  ? 
But  the  master-tone  persisted  :  "  I  bought  her.  I  broke  her  in. 
I  am  her  master.  She  stays  with  me." 

"  Stay."  The  old  dog  knew  that  word.  Stay  ?  Why,  of  course 
she  would  stay. 

"  She  loves  me.  She  tore  up  all  my  things  because  she  loves 
my  scent.  Where  I  go,  she  goes." 

"  Go."  Old  Buck  Nigger  knew  that  word  too.  It  meant 
movement,  walks,  glorious  exhilarating  chases  over  field  and 
hill  and  road.  Go  ?  Why,  of  course  she  would  go. 

"  Deadlock,"  said  the  man.  His  jaw  was  thrust  out  in  that 
obstinate  line,  and  the  eyes  of  him  were  like  cold  steel.  From 
the  woman  had  come  that  rarity  from  her — the  master-tone, 
too.  Something  momentous  was  on  foot,  and  Old  Buck  Nigger, 
thrilled  to  the  marrow,  pricked  her  ears  and  followed  the  trend 
of  events. 

"  There  is  no  question,  no  argument.  Sappho  stays  with 
me." 

"  There  is  no  question,  no  argument.  Sappho  goes  with 
me."  There  was  mockery,  rising  anger,  and  an  undercurrent 
of  despair.  The  dog  rose  slowly,  fanned  herself  over  to  that 
standing,  slender  woman  and  gave  her  hand  a  perfunctory 
lick.  It  was  consolation — the  sympathy  of  one  woman  for 
another,  when  the  edict  has  gone  forth  from  the  indomitable 
male.  "  Moreover,  I  don't  leave  this  houseboat  until  you  give 
her  to  me."  Silly  faux  pas,  which  he  was  quick  to  take  advantage 
of. 

"  By  which  you  admit  my  ownership,"  he  said  triumphantly. 
"I'm  afraid  John  will  be  pretty  hungry  by  the  time  you  go, 
because  the  dog  stays  with  me." 

Finality.  The  woman  sat  down  and  took  up  her  book  again. 
The  old  bitch  sighed  with  relief,  and  curled  herself  up  with  the 
first  feeling  of  tranquillity  she  had  had  that  day.  Hungry  she 
might  be,  but  at  least  they  were  en  famille  again.  Peace  reigned 
when  everybody  began  to  read. 

The  moments  ticked  by  and  the  silence  grew  heavy.  An 
hour  passed,  and  another.  The  chauffeur  came  to  ask  if  madam 
was  going  before  luncheon,  and  was  sent  off  to  the  village  inn. 
More  minutes  passed.  The  flicker  of  a  smile  crossed  the  man's 
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face   as   he   laid   down    a   four-days-old   paper.    It    was    an 
exasperating,  proprietary,  condescending  smile. 

"  You  must  be  awfully  hungry,  too,"  he  said. 

"  I  am." 

He  brought  her  stale  bread  and  a  wedge  of  butter,  with  tea 
that  he  made  beside  that  sink  which  (blessed,  blessed  moment) 
reminded  him  of  the  bowl  marked  "  DOG." 

"  You  see  how  she  follows  me,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  go  a  step 
without  her." 

"  She  wanted  her  dinner." 

She  rose  to  fetch  a  spoon,  and  Old  Buck  Nigger  was  in  her 
wake.  "  See  how  she  follows  me,"  said  the  woman.  "  I  can't 
go  a  step  without  her." 

"  She  thought  there  was  more  food  coming." 

Silence  again,  with  the  soft  sound  of  munching  those  stale 
crusts,  and  the  occasional  tinkle  of  a  teacup. 

Suddenly  the  woman  laughed. 

"  Division  of  property,"  she  said.  "  When  we  get  to  the 
Divorce  Court  we'd  better  plead  for  custody." 

The  man  snorted.     He  didn't  think  her  joke  at  all  funny. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  send  the  car  away  and  get  back  your 
things,  if  you're  going  to  wait  for  the  Old  Buck  Nigger  ?  "  he 
demanded  sarcastically. 

Stony  silence  greeted  him. 

Suddenly  the  woman  moved  impatiently.  "  This  is  ridicu- 
lous," she  said,  "  childish  and  absurd." 

"  Human  beings  are  childish  and  absurd,  you  know." 

"  Well,  look  here,  let's  see  who  she  goes  to  of  her  own  accord, 
and  let  her  decide."  Signs  of  weakening. 

They  sat  down  sulkily,  and  neither  made  a  sign.  For  a  long 
long  time  the  Old  Buck  Nigger  slept,  after  licking  from  her 
chops  the  last  delicious  fragments  of  her  meal.  She  was  on  the 
floor  beside  them,  and  she  was  absorbed  in  voluptuous,  oblivious 
slumber,  all  unwitting  of  the  fate  that  rested  with  her. 

"  This  can't  go  on,"  said  the  woman,  with  decision,  after  an 
hour  had  passed.  "  I've  got  a  dinner  appointment,  and  I've 
got  to  get  back.  ..." 

"  With  him,  I  suppose,"  sneered  the  man. 

"  There  isn't  any  '  him,'  except  in  your  own  imagination.  You 
do  jump  at  conclusions,  my  friend,  where  any  intelligent  man 
would  fear  to  creep." 
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An  endless  argument  followed,  and,  when  the  Old  Buck 
Nigger  leapt  up  at  the  word  of  command  coming  jointly  from 
two  well-loved  mouths,  there  was  less  space  between  them  and 
a  great  calm  on  their  anger-flushed  faces.  She  jumped  on  to 
the  divan,  right  into  the  centre  of  the  space  ;  she  jumped  without 
touching  either  of  them. 

"  Now  watch,"  said  the  man. 

"  Now  watch,"  said  the  woman. 

With  a  tremulous  sigh  of  very  deep  content  the  Old  Buck 
Nigger  stretched  herself  luxuriously  to  her  full  length,  and  her 
head  rested  on  the  knees  of  the  man,  and  her  feet  rested  on  the 
knees  of  the  woman. 

"  You'd  better  send  the  car  'away.  And  for  goodness'  sake 
don't  forget  to  bring  me  a  toothbrush." 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

AN  OLD  MAN'S  STORY  ABOUT  WOMEN 

THERE  is  a  pub  behind  Leicester  Square,  just  near  the  French 
Church,  which  is  divided  up  into  little  cubicles,  like  those  in  a 
pawnbroker's  shop.  In  one  of  them  (each  is  built  to  accommodate 
about  a  dozen  customers)  has  sat,  evening  after  evening  for  the 
past  couple  of  years,  an  old  educated  man  of  nearly  seventy, 
twisted  and  gnarled,  who  knows  more  about  his  world  and  more 
about  humanity  than  most  people.  He  is  a  great  attraction  ; 
people  come  to  listen  to  him,  and  the  house  welcomes  him. 
He  has  humorous,  tolerant,  blue  eyes  which  miss  nothing  that 
goes  on  round  him,  and  his  memory  is  marvellously  retentive, 
his  method  of  narrative  unusually  vivid.  He  is  one  of  those 
rarities  nowadays,  a  rarity  from  the  old  school ;  a  real  raconteur 
who  not  only  tells  stories,  but  also  listens  to  them. 

Only  three  years  ago  he  was  still  floating  about  Europe,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  earning  his  living  as  he  could,  at  sea,  in  the 
streets,  in  the  cafes — anywhere.  He  has  been  by  turns  an 
undertaker's  assistant,  a  cabby,  a  stoker,  a  street-singer,  a  lay 
preacher,  a  sandwich-man,  a  stage  super,  an  odd-job  man,  a 
hack  journalist,  a  farm  hand,  and  an  amateur  detective.  He 
has  travelled  all  over  Europe,  America,  and  Australia,  working 
his  way  as  he  listed,  and  finally,  living  on  no  one  knows  what. 
He  has  come  back  to  end  his  days  in  his  native  London.  The 
scholastic  accent  that  he  breaks  from  on  occasions  when  enthralled 
with  his  own  stories,  is  interspersed  with  Cockneyisms  and  strange 
Yankee  oaths. 

He  talks  half  a  dozen  languages  colloquially,  as  though  he  had 
learnt  them  by  ear.  He  wears  a  ragged  coat  and  a  pair  of  old 
trousers,  without  a  turn-up,  which  drape  round  his  dispro- 
portionately enormous  boots.  On  his  head  is  a  small  hat,  the 
band  of  which  draws  his  startled  eyebrows  up  under  its  sheltering 
brim  in  a  George  Robey  arch.  He  smokes  rank  cigars  of  black, 
immature  tobacco,  the  reek  of  which  brings  back  the  cafes  and 
railway  trains  of  Holland.  There  he  sits,  hour  after  hour,  smoking 
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spitting,  talking,  and  listening,  his  small  eyes  fixing  themselves 
on  every  newcomer,  as  one  who  would  say :  "  What  matter, 
lads  ?  It's  all  a  passing  show  !  " 

Everybody  in  West  London  who  ever  went  into  a  bar  seems 
to  be  known  personally  or  by  repute  to  Old  Sam,  which  is  the 
only  name  he  answers  to. 

One  night  half  a  dozen  of  them  were  sitting  in  the  bar,  telling 
each  other  the  scenes  that  had  most  impressed  them  in  their 
diverse  careers.  Old  Sam's  turn  came,  and  he  looked  back  into 
the  past.  Old  Sam's  stories  always  had  an  element  of  sadness 
in  them  ;  his  particular  bent  was  the  pathos  of  things  ;  and,  in 
whatever  Sam  heard  or  saw  or  remembered,  he  always  concen- 
trated on  the  melancholy.  At  moments  he  was  ghoulish  ;  at 
others,  flashes  of  humour  would  shoot  through  his  narrative, 
but  always  they  ended  on  a  sad  note,  and  always  they  were 
unusual — half  inspired  by  a  vivid  imagination,  but  generally 
with  solid  fact  beneath. 


THE  ARMENIAN  FUNERAL 

"  Life  isn't  all  roses,  boys,"  he  began.  "  Nor  is  it  always 
pretty.  The  stoke-hole  under  the  millionaires'  deck — that's 
life.  Hell,  under  the  place  where  the  music's  playing  for  those 
that  can  pay.  I  could  tell  you  stories  that'd  make  you  sit  up." 

"  Well,  do." 

"  It  was  the  Armenian  boy  that  struck  me  most  in  all  my 
life — the  dead  Armenian  boy,  and  his  young  woman." 

"  Dead  Armenian  ?  " 

'  Yes.  In  Philadelphia,  that  was  ;  when  I  was  working  for  an 
undertaker  in  a  small  way  of  business,  down  in  the  lower  end  of 
Gerrard  Avenue.  I  walked  in  and  asked  for  a  job,  and  the  under- 
taker took  me  into  the  room  behind.  Over  here  we  bury  our  dead 
from  our  own  houses.  In  the  States  nearly  every  funeral  starts 
off  from  the  undertaker's,  where  the  body  is  sent  directly  after 
death.  I  was  new  to  the  ways  of  the  States  then.  My  room 
mate  (I  was  down  and  out)  told  me  that  that  undertaker  chap 
had  a  job  to  offer,  and  I  dropped  hi  without  much  idea  about 
anything  beyond  earning  a  square  meal. 

The  inner  room  was  very  dark,  and  all  hung  round  with  crape. 
At  first,  when  I  got  in,  I  couldn't  see  anything.  The  undertaker 
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was  talking  about  duties  and  wages  in  his  practical  way  when, 
my  eyes  growing  accustomed  to  the  half-light,  I  saw  that  there 
was  a  corpse  in  the  room.  It  gave  me  a  shock,  and  I  started 
back.  Then  I  saw  the  most  beautiful  boy  I  have  ever  laid  eyes 
on,  lying  on  a  table,  with  his  eyes  still  open  and  his  body  naked. 
About  nineteen  years  old,  he  must  have  been,  with  black  hair 
and  bronzed  skin  and  the  most  perfect  young  body  I've  ever 
seen  in  my  life.  His  face,  even  in  death,  seemed  to  hold  all  the 
tragedy  in  the  world,  as  if  the  soul  had  gone  out  of  him  in  a 
tumult  of  heartbreak. 

"  Oh,  him,"  said  the  undertaker,  following  my  eyes.  "  You 
can  practise  on  him,  bo,  as  you  say  you  ain't  gotten  much 
experience.  Only  a  cheap  funeral,  this's  gotter  be,  and  it  don't 
signify  much  how  it's  done.  If  we  fix  up,  you  can  embalm  'm." 

I  felt  stunned.  The  tranquillity  of  that  boy,  the  unexpected- 
ness of  his  presence,  and  that  expression  of  terrible  suffering  in 
his  face  fairly  flabbergasted  me.  I  didn't  say  anything,  and  the 
undertaker  went  on  as  if  he  was  describing  a  dead  dog. 

"  These  foreigners  ain't  got  no  money,"  he  said.  "  An'  what 
I'm  gettin'  for  puttin'  him  under  the  turf  don't  hardly  cover  the 
cost  of  the  chloride  of  lime.  Died  of  fever,  he  did ;  went  near 
dotty  over  a  love  affair  with  the  daughter  of  a  rich  storekeeper. 
But  you've  gotta  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth.  Say,  if 
you're  clinchin'  on  this  job,  we'd  best  get  busy.  It's  hot !  Just 
make  a  cross  cut  across  his  two  wrists,  and  put  the  lime  in. 
That'll  do  him.  I've  already  drawn  the  blood.  No  lyin'  in  state 
for  'm,  thank  goodness,  so  we  needn't  worry  with  the  armpits 
or  the  knees.  Then  we'll  buzz  'm  off  to  the  cemetery  this  after- 
noon. There's  a  coffin  that'll  fit  'm.  Stock  one,  that  is.  Is't 
a  deal  ?  I'm  busy." 

I  was  desperately  hungry,  and  it  was  a  deal. 

His  eyes  haunting  me,  until,  and  after,  I  closed  them  with  care 
that  was  reverence  for  his  youth  and  his  beauty.  I  embalmed 
the  Armenian  boy.  The  undertaker  came  and  superintended, 
rolling  the  body  about  as  if  it  had  been  a  bale  of  cloth — such  is 
custom.  Then,  when  he  was  shrouded,  there  came  the  sound  of 
a  client  hi  the  shop  outside. 

"  Blast !  "  said  the  undertaker,  and  hauled  the  corpse  from  its 
sagging  position,  half  off  the  table.  He  went  to  answer,  covering 
the  corpse  with  a  makeshift  shroud,  and  two  people  came  in, 
crossing  themselves — an  old  man  and  an  old  woman.  They  knelt 
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by  the  corpse,  and  I,  feeling  furious  with  the  undertaker,  and  shy 
with  them,  stood  back.  They  prayed  for  a  while  beside  the  table. 
Then  the  old  man,  rising,  called  the  undertaker,  who  came  in  in 
his  black  coat  instead  of  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with,  to  do  him 
justice,  a  look  of  austere  gloom  covering  his  impatience.  They 
were  entitled  to  five  minutes'  sympathy :  it  went  with  the  few 
dollars  they  were  able  to  pay  for  their  son's  burial,  in  the  way  of 
business.  The  old  woman  got  up  from  her  knees,  and  it  was  she 
who  spoke,  in  a  quavering  voice  and  a  strong  foreign  accent. 

"  He  should  have  candles  at  his  head  and  at  his  feet,"  she  said. 
"  Many  candles,  by  Armenian  rites.  And  no  candle  must  go 
out  until  he  is  removed,  otherwise  his  soul  will  not  rest  in 
peace.  They  should  have  been  lit  before  now,  but  we  had  no 
money.  The  candles  must  be  twelve  inches  in  length.  Mr. 

W ,  how  much  will  you  charge  us  that  we  may  have  candles 

for  our  boy  ?  We  have  pawned  my  husband's  watch." 

"  Fifteen  cents  each  !  "  said  the  undertaker,  gloomily,  with 
decorum,  and  they  made  a  rapid  calculation.  They  paid  him  out 
the  money  in  ten-cent  pieces.  Then,  crossing  themselves,  and 
having  learnt  details  of  the  hour  of  the  funeral,  they  went  out, 
leaning  heavily  against  one  another.  The  undertaker  threw  off 
his  coat,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Hot !  "  he  exclaimed.  He  tossed  their  dimes  into  the  till, 
which  shut  to,  with  the  clang  of  a  bell.  "  We'll  have  a  drink 
with  that,  lunch-time."  He  grinned.  "  Now  that  chore's 
chored,  let's  get  on  with  the  next !  .  .  ." 

•  ••••••  *  •• 

Old  Sam  paused,  savouring  his  impressions.  In  his  melancholy 
tone  he  continued : 

"  I  stopped  with  him  for  a  fortnight,  and  I  learnt  all  I  wanted 
to  about  embalming.  Also,  all  I  wanted  to  about  the  difference 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  was  one  of  those  coincidences 
that  come  in  life  that  gave  me  the  chance  to  learn  the  end  of  that 
story.  I  felt  I  could  better  myself  in  this  line  after  a  fortnight, 
and,  knowing  there  was  a  demand  for  undertakers'  men  at  the 
time  (there  was  a  heat  wave  on)  I  fanned  myself  out  of  that  place 
and  went  straight  to  headquarters  to  get  another  and  a  better  job. 

I  went  to  O.  B.'s  on  Chestnut  Street,  where  all  the  swell 
funerals  of  Philadelphia  go  from,  and  I  asked  for  a  job.  I  got 
it.  One  of  the  first  people  I  had  to  embalm  there  was  a  young 
woman  of  twenty-eight,  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant.  She  was 
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the  sweetheart  of  the  Armenian  boy.  She  had  committed  suicide 
after  his  death.  There  she  lay,  as  fair  as  he  was  dark,  as  vital 
and  young-looking  as  he  had  been  ;  and  I  felt  sorry  for  them,  the 
poor  pair  of  babies,  who  hadn't  the  sense  to  hop  off  after  their  own 
love  and  their  own  happiness  because  poppa  stepped  in  and  put 
the  kibosh  on  it  all.  In  her  eyes  was  the  same  look  of  hopeless 
misery  as  I  had  seen  in  the  Armenian's  eyes. 

But  Lord  !  The  difference  in  the  treatment  of  those  two  lovers, 
after  they  were  dead  !  She  was  pumped  and  embalmed  so  that 
no  amount  of  heat  could  touch  her  while  she  lay  in  state  for  a  week 
before  burial.  A  constant  succession  of  mourners  came  while 
she  lay  there,  and  the  undertaker  came  himself  to  commiserate 
with  them  and  attend  to  them.  Candles  were  burning  day  and 
night.  She  was  the  centre  of  a  morbidly  sorrowing  crowd,  and 
her  corpse  was  given  deference,  because  her  people  were  rich. 

I  often  wondered  after  what  those  two  young  folk,  both  caught 
up  on  the  same  passion,  both  hampered  by  convention,  both 
aching  only  for  life  itself,  thought  of  the  world  they  had  gone 
from,  after  they  were  dead." 

Sam  paused  again.  Silence  greeted  him.  Characteristically  he 
went  straight  on  into  another  story,  without  waiting  for  comment. 

"  Then  there's  that  young  woman  round  here,"  he  said. 
"  That  Jenny — the  American.  There's  another  example  of  the 
rottenness  of  things  as  a  whole." 

He  told  them : 


THE  STORY  OF  JENNY 

"  She  wasn't  much  of  a  girl,  Jenny.  Nobody  either  liked  her 
particularly  or  disliked  her  particularly ;  neither  was  she  a 
patch  on  her  sister  Madeleine — not  a  patch,  either  in  looks  or  in 
chic.  That  was  what  they  said  of  her  in  Madeleine's  set.  Their 
father,  the  father  of  Jenny,  Stewart,  and  Madeleine,  was  a  roui — 
he  was  the  sort  of  man  who  would  take  his  fifteen-year-old  son  to 
the  haunts  he  frequented  himself,  whatever  they  might  be.  Jenny, 
among  the  things  she  objected  to  on  principle,  objected  to  their 
father.  Their  mother  ?  Well,  one  just  didn't  speak  about  her. 

There  was  a  curious,  almost  incredible  story  that  that  drab 
little  person,  so  like  Jenny  herself,  had  been  flogged  to  death 
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by  her  husband  in  a  drunken  abandon  to  inherent  cruelty.  Any- 
way, she  was  dead,  and  uncomfortable  questions  were  asked 
at  the  inquest.  Afterwards,  one  dark  day,  too  soon  afterwards 
to  discredit  the  stories  that  were  going  about,  Jenny  took  the 
two  children  off  into  the  unknown — Madeleine,  seventeen  years 
old,  and  Stewart,  just  over  fifteen.  It  was  in  a  sudden  flare  of 
hopeless  resentment,  failing  optimism  for  the  future,  that  she 
took  them  away.  They  all  went  to  a  tiny  tenement  flat  on 
Thirty-fourth  at  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  There  she  set 
to  work  to  justify  their  existence. 

She  gave  classes — and  after  the  classes  were  over,  so  tiny  was 
the  flat,  she  hung  those  chairs  on  which  her  pupils  had  sat  on 
strings  from  the  window-sill,  so  that  they  hung  and  dangled  and 
beat  against  the  wind.  But  when  evening  came,  and  Stewart 
arrived  home  from  school,  and  Madeleine  burst  in  from  college, 
the  flat  was  always  "  Home  " — a  small  dwelling  filled  with  plenty, 
filled  with  evidences  of  thought,  and  filled  with  good  will. 

Came  hard  times.  Pupils  were  scarce,  and  those  who  came 
were  short  of  money.  Rents  were  high,  and  food  was  expensive. 
An  added  shadow  showed  itself  under  the  eyes  of  Jenny,  the 
nonentity,  the  insignificant.  Her  finger-tips  hurt  her  when  she 
finished  her  sewing,  and  her  mind  hurt  her  when  she  finished  her 
teaching.  Yet  she  remained  the  same  drab  little  Jenny,  even  if 
there  beat,  underneath,  strange  doubtings,  wonderings,  hopes, 
and  fears  that  wouldn't  bear  the  daylight  in  conjunction  with 
so  drab  a  personality. 

Month  by  month  Stewart  and  Madeleine  continued  their  studies, 
taking  Jenny  and  her  backing  as  a  matter  of  course.  Had  she 
not  been  there,  one  day  when  they  romped  home  it  would  have 
been  as  though  a  cataclysm  had  descended  on  the  household. 
She  had  become  a  fixture,  and  of  course  she  would  be  at  home. 
She  was  always  there,  Jenny,  by  the  very  nature  of  things, 
smiling,  solicitous,  humble — and  then*  fees  were  paid ;  their 
table  was  laid  with  appetising  food  that  came  from  the  Lord  and 
Jenny  knew  or  cared  where,  and  their  beds  were  cosy  to  the 
touch,  with  the  fine,  clean  sheets  that  Jenny's  hands  had  prepared. 

A  sheaf  of  terrifying  bills. 

"  There  is  no  reason " 

Jenny  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass,  an  unaccustomed  passion 
of  revolt  glinting  and  glancing  from  behind  her  eyes.  With 
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meticulous  criticism,  she  surveyed  herself.  Her  hair  was 
neglected,  yes,  but  it  still  held  the  hidden  gold  in  the  high-lights 
and  the  deep  copper  in  the  shadows  that  had  once  marked  her 
passable,  and  could  be  revived  at  will.  Her  face  was  unwarrant- 
ably white,  and  her  eyes  were  ringed  with  circles  of  blue — but 
that  face  wasn't  indelibly  lined.  A  little  cream — a  little  massage 
— a  little  animation  (forced  animation)  in  those  eyes 

Jenny  felt  a  tremor  of  coming  adventure  filtering  through  her. 
She  had  faced  many  ways  of  keeping  those  two — many  ways  of 
making  money — but  never  had  she  been  so  up  against  it,  and 
never  had  she  allowed  herself,  in  her  immaculate  sophisticated 
little  soul,  to  even  contemplate  the  essentially  feminine  way. 

Again  she  looked  into  the  glass. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  faded  woman,  but  not  of  an  old  woman. 
It  was  the  face  of  a  weary  girl,  but  not  of  an  unattractive  woman. 
Instinctively  her  mind  wandered  to  those  pathetic  "  pros."  she 
had  met,  stage  women  who  had  given  their  youth  to  the  stage, 
yet  revived  youth  and  passed  muster. 

Things  had  got  so  she  couldn't  keep  that  family  of  hers  going 
by  the  process  of  letting  the  room,  or  giving  music  lessons,  or 
stitching  lingerie — times  were  too  bad,  and  money  was  too  tight — 
only  in  certain  quarters  it  wasn't  tight. 

That  heroism  that  Boadicea,  maybe,  felt,  when  facing  the 
Roman  rods,  shone  from  the  eyes  of  Jenny  the  insignificant,  the 
nonentity — from  Jenny  in  battle,  as  she  looked  into  that  glass  and 
weighed  her  chances.  They  weren't  great,  admittedly,  but  there 
was  a  bet  in  the  idea — a  poor  little  bet — and  there  wasn't  any 
bet  in  what  Jenny  was  doing  now  to  keep  Stewart  and  Madeleine 
in  food  and  fees  and  clothing,  unless  that  bet  was  a  sure  loser. 

Jenny  went  and  counted  up  the  money  that  remained  in  the 
box.  Her  spare  room  was  empty.  Only  two  of  the  chairs 
dangling  from  the  window  were  occupied  by  pupils  each  day : 
the  others  remained  dangling.  Her  clients  seemed  to  be  stocked 
with  lingerie,  even  with  jumpers  and  with  blouses,  samples  of 
which  she  had  produced  from  out  of  the  depths  of  her  lean  purse 
and  out  of  the  hope  of  her  heart  and  out  of  the  weariness  of  her 
fingers.  They,  too,  seemed  to  hang  fire,  for  New  York  was  on 
holiday,  and  what  people  were  going  to  buy  before  the  Fall  they 
seemed  to  have  bought,  and  to  have  passed  her  over. 

There  wasn't  much  in  the  cash-box — about  fifty  dollars — and 
she'd  need  thirty-five  at  least  to  outfit  herself  for  her  venture. 
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It  was  late.  Jenny  sat  and  pondered,  fearing  and  dreading  the 
future,  yet  vitalised  with  a  strange  excitement  long  quiescent 
during  her  banal  years  of  holding  ends  together. 

"  Say,  Kid,  some  show — some  girl — some  booze  !  Oh,  boy  1 
Watta  party !  " 

It  was  one  of  those  parties,  in  one  of  those  obscure,  under- 
ground night  clubs  where  prohibition  had  not  yet  penetrated 
unofficially.  Jenny,  a  strange  light  in  her  eyes,  surveyed  the 
speaker  with  a  little  quirk  of  a  smile,  half  pity,  half  tolerant 
disgust.  Jenny  was  so  used  to  mothering  people,  and  to 
see  a  boy  so  young,  so  toppingly  fit,  making  such  a  beast 
of  himself  over  a  quart  of  amber-coloured  liquid  in  a  bottle, 
to  see  him  with  those  half-closed  lids,  those  heavy,  puffy  eyes, 
those  lurches  and  uncertainties  in  movements  which  an  hour 
ago  had  been  so  vigorous — it  made  her  warm  towards  him, 
unaccountably,  as  she  would  have  warmed  towards  Stewart,  in 
a  welling-up  of  sympathy,  tempered  with  revolt  against  that 
which  had  made  him  so. 

Stewart  might  so  easily  .  .  . 

A  great  wave  of  horror  at  what  she  was  doing  swept  over 
Jenny.  He  might  so  easily  have  been  Stewart — so  devilish 
easily.  It  was  all  for  Stewart  and  Madeleine.  .  .  . 

She  gave  herself  a  mental  shake,  and  joined  lightly  in  that 
raw,  unaccustomed  conversation,  so  very  "  smoking-room  "  in 
its  savour,  that  was  going  on  round  her.  After  all,  it  was  for 
Stewart  and  Madeleine.  Stewart  must  have  boots  and  the  sub- 
scription to  Madeleine's  debating  society  hadn't  been  paid.  She 
was  here  as  one  of  them,  of  her  own  volition,  and  she  might  as 
well  be  sporting.  She  got  a  sudden  impetus  to  be  sporting — 
very  sporting. 

Searching  the  recesses  of  her  mind,  she  produced  something 
that  had  been  buried  in  shame  after  a  burning  hearing  of  her 
father — years  and  years  ago.  She  tried  to  piece  it  together  and 
to  remember  the  point  that  had  been  drilled  into  her  with  a 
grin  by  her  father,  when  his  eyes  had  looked  like  the  eyes  of  this 
boy,  and  his  movements  had  been  heavy  with  the  heaviness  of 
this  boy's  movements. 

She  brought  it  forth  tonelessly,  that  story  that  capped  every 
story  told  round  that  table,  and  she  joined  shrilly  in  the  howl 
of  laughter  that  greeted  it,  and  she  noted  the  sudden  interest 
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the  boy  took  in  her — the  sudden  realisation  of  possibilities  in 
her,  the  while  her  subconscious  mind  was  wondering  why  it  was 
that  the  laundries  of  the  rich  were  so  silly  about  the  use  of  starch 
and  of  the  glazing  iron — wondering  why  the  linen  of  the  millionaire 
boy  was  less  glossy,  less  polished,  than  that  of  Stewart,  tended 
by  herself.  Twice — three  times,  at  most — that  shirt  must  have 
been  laundered,  and  it  would  rot  in  no  time.  Stewart's  one  dress 
shirt  had  been  done  ?  Heavens  !  Her  mind  wandered  to  the 
wash-tub,  and  started  to  check  carefully.  She  lost  count  of  the 
number  of  times  her  cheeks  had  grown  hot  and  flushed  over 
Stewart's  dress  shirt. 

"  Yes,"  laughed  Jenny,  "  I'm  here  to  tell  you !  And  then 
they  made  the  bet  with  her,  and  she  took  it  on,  of  course,  being 
a  sport !  They  .  .  ." 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  resumed  with  words  which  may 
have  been  pertinent,  but  which  her  own  mind  failed  to  follow. 
With  blinding  realism,  she  had  felt  the  hands  of  that  drunken 
boy  on  her  own  bare  flesh.  As  he  leaned  there,  talking  with  that 
fatuous,  repetitive  emphasis  of  his  to  the  middle-aged  fourth  of 
their  party,  she  suddenly  felt  his  fingers  travelling  over  her  bare 
neck,  her  face,  and  down  the  carefully  whitened  thinness  of  her 
arms. 

The  fingers  were  cold  and  clammy.  They  held  that  surface- 
chill  that  drink  had  laid  over  the  pulsing  of  warm  young  veins 
beneath.  She  shuddered,  and  her  mind  went  back  to  Stewart 
and  Madeleine.  They  were  old  enough  to  sacrifice  their  youth 
to  themselves,  as  she  had  sacrificed  her  own  youth  to  them  ? 
No  they  weren't.  She  had  made  herself  responsible.  But  those 
fingers  .  .  . 

With  a  new  outlook  she  regarded  that  millionaire-boy,  sitting 
there  taking  no  notice  of  her  now — absorbed  in  searching  the 
sluggish  depths  of  his  consciousness  for  the  end  that  had  to 
follow  his  story.  It  had  bearing  on  her  own  story  ;  he  was  trying 
to  top  it — trying  with  the  desperate  wish  for  "  dogginess  "  of 
extreme  youth. 

In  her  inflamed  imagination  his  fingers  were  creeping  insistently 
over  her  flesh,  and  his  youth  dropped  from  him,  and  she  saw  him 
as  a  man — that  dominating  thing  that  was  to  pay  for  Stewart's 
boots  and  Madeleine's  club.  She  felt  the  utter  ruthlessness  of 
those  muscles,  under  that  dinner-jacket,  closing  round  her — for 
Stewart  and  Madeleine.  A  sob  rose  to  her  throat,  and  stopped 

RB 
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there.    She  drank  down  a  full  glass  of  champagne  and,  as  she 
turned  to  watch  the  cabaret  chorus  that  was  starting  with 
mincing  steps  and  a  crash  of  jazz  across  the  dance-floor,  it  was 
with  a  cold,  balanced  resolution  in  her  heart. 
She  couldn't  do  it — even  for  Stewart  and  Madeleine. 

"  And  when  I  die,  don't  bury  me  at  all, 
Just  pickle  my  bones  in  alcohol. 
Place  a  bottle  of  booze 
At  my  head  or  my  shoes, 
And  say  he  died  of  the  Pussyfoot  Blues." 

the  boy  was  singing,  very  flat,  looking  round  for  approbation  of 
his  improvised  last  line.  Jenny  caught  his  wandering  eye  and 
smiled. 

"  Say,  boy,"  she  ventured,  "  you  sure  are  a  loss  to  the  stage." 

He  expounded  extravagantly — with  the  exalted  self-appre- 
ciation lent  him  by  the  second  magnum,  by  the  encouragement 
in  Jenny's  eyes,  by  the  lilt  of  the  music — on  the  exact  loss  he 
was  to  the  stage,  how  other  girls  had  told  him,  and  fellows  too. 
Why,  if  he  liked  .  .  . 

In  Jenny,  two  minds  were  working  furiously,  overtime.  Thirty- 
five  dollars  !  She  thought  of  the  box  at  home,  and,  ironically, 
she  summed  up  life  as  symbolised  by  the  fact  that  a  handful  of 
cents  and  quarters  could  make  a  deuce  of  a  row,  whereas  dollars 
were  quiet.  They  spoke,  yes,  but  they  spoke  in  whispers.  The 
scene  round  her,  the  bathos  of  the  boy's  talk,  were  cut  out. 

Jenny  looked  down  at  her  frock. 

In  her  rose  a  quiet  sense  of  well-being,  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  a  consciousness  that  she  was  "  right."  Never  in  her  life 
had  Jenny  had  such  a  frock,  and  twenty-six  years  had  passed 
since  the  doctor  had  announced  her  to  her  father.  She  had 
taken  those  thirty-five  dollars  out  of  the  box  furtively,  like  a 
thief  in  the  night,  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  she  had  gone  to  the 
store,  and  smiled  possessively,  instead  of  apologetically,  at  the 
counter-clerk.  She  had  handled  rich  silks,  passing  the  exquisite 
pliability  of  them  through  reverent  fingers,  furling  them  so  that 
the  light  might  fall  on  them  and  bring  out  the  wonder  of  those 
beauties  they  hid  so  subtly  in  their  depths,  changing  with  every 
angle,  seductive  in  the  shade,  and  more  seductive  still  in  the 
high-light. 

She  had  revelled  in  that  sense  of  reckless  power  that  thirty-five 
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dollars  had  given  her,  and  in  the  justification  that  Stewart  had 
unwittingly  vouchsafed  her  and  Madeleine  had  unwittingly 
vouchsafed  her.  Then  she  had  made  her  selection.  It  was  a 
champagne-coloured  charmeuse.  There  may  have  been  irony 
in  her  choice  of  hue ;  but  anyone,  knowing  Jenny,  the  insigni- 
ficant, the  nonentity,  would  have  laughed  such  an  idea  to  scorn. 
The  material — the  charmeuse — she  took  at  the  very  apex  of  its 
quality. 

Jenny  had  been  so  long  a  business-woman  that  what  she 
bought,  she  bought  at  its  best.  She  told  herself  that  it  was 
economy  in  the  long  run,  seeing  vistas  ahead,  but  in  the  soul  of 
her  she  passed  by  makeshifts  and  "  seconds,"  and  shoddies  for 
the  sheer  glory  of,  for  once  in  her  life,  having  something  that 
satisfied  her  aesthetic  soul.  And  she  had  such  a  good  excuse — 
a  tragedy,  a  sacrifice,  ahead. 

The  counter  clerk  may  have  read  her  mind,  even  her  inten- 
tion, with  that  uncanny  insight  given  to  those  who  are  up  against 
the  seamy  side.  Anyway,  he  cut  her  an  eighth  of  a  yard,  at 
least,  over  measure,  and  smiled  when  she  left  him.  Then  she 
went  to  the  shoe  department — and  to  the  hosiery  department — 
and  to  the  trimming  department — and  to  the  cloaks  department ; 
and  when  she  came  out  she  had  the  nucleus  of  a  toilette  that 
brought  a  thrill  to  her  starvedness.  She  went  out  all  filled  with 
dreams  of  that  dress,  that,  being  a  woman  (until  it  was  an  accom- 
plished fact, — and  she  had,  in  the  deep  secret  of  the  night,  spent 
a  ridiculously  ecstatic  hour  turning  this  way  and  that,  angle  for 
angle,  view  for  view,  before  the  long  mirror  behind  locked  doors — 
cut  out  all  apprehension  as  to  what  that  dress  stood  for. 

Now,  gowned  as  she  felt  no  other  woman  in  the  room  was 
dressed,  the  gown  brought  its  significance  home  to  her.  With 
realisation  came  a  sudden  desperate  hope.  Those  fingers  !  It 
was  no  use.  She  simply  couldn't. 

Impishly,  coyly,  she  spoke  to  the  boy  who  was  "  tight."  Her 
heart  pounded  in  her,  with  that  untrammelled  hope  that  had 
come  to  her. 

"  About  that  bet — the  girl's  bet  ?  "  she  said,  while  the  music 
roared  and  throbbed  with  the  roaring  and  throbbing  of  her  own 
blood.  "  You  don't  believe  any  woman  capable  of  that  ?  " 

The  boy  twisted  his  lip.     He  had  finished  with  the  subject. 

"  Sure,"  he  said,  "  there  ain't  any  woman  that  would  take 
on  a  bet  like  that."  His  roving  eye  travelled  over  the  sunny 
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lines  of  her  own  dress,  "  Say,  here,  you — you  wouldn't !  Darned 
if  I  can  see  you,  or  any  other  girl,  take  on  a  bet  on  a  new  dress  !  " 
He  had  half  risen,  ponderously,  to  bow  the  other  two  guests, 
leaving  for  a  "  show,"  away  from  the  table.  Jenny  smiled  at 
them,  a  rather  tremulous  smile,  wishing  vaguely  that  she  had 
their  support,  and  feeling  herself  faced  with  the  opening  of  the 
last  act  in  this  comedy.  "  Would  you  now  ?  " 

Jenny  felt  daring  ;  headlong  daring  surged  inside  her — urgent 
alternatives  gave  it  her.  She  stood  up,  her  eyes  flashing,  her 
nerves,  trembling  as  she  was,  under  perfect  control. 

"  What'll  you  give  me,"  she  demanded,  animated,  resolute, 
her  eyes  fixed,  challenging,  on  his  too-obvious  admiration,  "  if 
I  go  out  into  the  middle  of  that  dance-floor  and  pour  a  whole 
bottle  of  claret  over  my  dress  ?  " 

The  boy  regarded  her,  trying  to  focus  his  eyes.  He  made  a 
gesture  of  unbelief. 

"  Aw  !  you  wouldn't  do  it,"  he  said. 

Jenny  replied  :  "  Order  the  claret !    What'll  you  bet  ?  " 

He  called  the  waiter. 

"  What'll  you  bet  ?  " 

Her  mind  was  working  frenziedly.  He  was  rich.  It  was  a 
way  out.  A  hundred  dollars  ?  And  the  other  alternative  ?  A 
dress — what  was  a  dress,  anyway,  in  comparison  ?  A  way  out. 
She  shouldn't  be  so  vain — that  was  the  way  women  were,  and 
she  should  balance  values.  .  .  . 

The  waiter  brought  the  claret. 

'*  A  thousand  dollars  !  "  cried  the  boy  exultantly,  "  But  you 
won't  do  it.  Don't  pour  the  wine  " — to  the  waiter,  and  some- 
thing else  hi  an  undertone. 

"  A  thousand  dollars  !  " 

Jenny,  every  ounce  of  fortitude  she  had,  and  death  in  her  soul, 
clutched  the  bottle  by  its  neck  and  leapt  on  to  the  floor  just  as 
the  cabaret  chorus  was  once  more  starting  its  duck-walk.  Her 
eyes  flashed.  She  was  defiant.  Magnificent.  Utterly  reckless. 

With  a  sweep  of  her  body,  she  held  the  bottle  far  above  her 
head  and,  with  a  last  look  at  the  champagne  charmeuse  dress, 
she  poured  the  contents  of  the  bottle  in  a  purple,  defiling  stream 
from  neck  to  hem.  Turning  toward  him,  triumph  in  her  eyes,  her 
very  self  quailing  at  the  breathless  publicity,  she  faced  the  table 
she  had  just  left. 

It  was  unoccupied. 
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Walking  unsteadily  up  the  aisle,  his  head  forward,  his  hands 
nonchalantly  in  his  pockets,  strode  the  millionaire  boy,  out  into 
the  unknown. 

It  was  Stewart  who  met  her.  After  she  had  wandered,  dazed, 
down  Broadway,  the  swaying  of  her  cloak  giving  glimpses  of  the 
champagne  charmeuse  frock,  claret  stained  ;  after  she  had  caught 
the  street  car  home,  it  was  Stewart  who  met  her,  two  blocks  from 
her  own  door. 

Perplexity  turned  to  disgust  in  his  eyes.  A  gust  of  wind  gave 
him  an  excuse  for  drawing  her  cloak  aside,  so  that,  in  the  glare 
of  a  street  lamp,  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  ravages  thereunder. 

"  My  dear  old  girl,"  he  said  in  a  cold,  censorious  voice,  fraught 
with  disdain,  "  we've  stayed  with  you  thus  far,  Madeleine  and 
me,  and  we've  got  all  on  well  together.  But,  my  God  !  if  you're 
going  to  let  us  down  this  way.  .  .  .  Are  you  drunk  or  what  ? 

It  was  not  long  before  the  final  rift  came  in  the  family  of  Jenny. 
It  came  about  in  almost  melodramatically  tragic  circumstances. 
Stewart,  the  interview  with  whom  remained  with  terrible  vivid- 
ness in  Jenny's  mind  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  went  out,  slamming 
the  door  behind  him,  his  angry  voice  still  reverberating  through 
the  flat.  Next  day  his  dead  body  was  salvaged  from  the  back 
of  a  yawl  lying  stationary  in  the  dock.  He  had  fallen  into  the 
water,  whether  by  accident  or  intent  never  transpired,  and  his 
teeth  had  bitten  so  fiercely  into  the  stem  of  his  pipe  that  it  was 
impossible  to  remove  it,  and  he  had  to  be  buried  pipe  in  mouth. 

Madeleine,  wildly  blaming  Jenny  for  her  brother's  death,  with 
the  intolerance  of  youth,  and  youth's  lack  of  understanding,  cut 
herself  off  from  her,  left  her,  dazed  and  utterly  prostrated  with 
misery  and  unreasoning  self-accusation,  packed  her  boxes,  and 
went  straight  and  unthinking  into  a  convent.  What  happened 
to  Jenny  herself  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  family  never  came 
to  light  in  any  detail. 

Madeleine,  apparently  tiring  of  the  convent  life,  began  a 
surreptitious  correspondence  with  the  sweetheart  of  her  school- 
girl days,  smuggling  letters  in  and  out  through  the  medium  of  a 
woman  friend  who  came  to  visit  her.  Subsequently  Madeleine 
eloped  with  this  boy,  a  weedy  youngster  without  a  penny  to  his 
name,  and  no  job.  He  had  adored  Madeleine  since  her  hair  was 
in  a  pigtail,  and  he  went  on  adoring  her,  whatever  she  might  do, 
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however,  later,  she  might  openly  snub  him  and  show  her  disdain. 
They  took  a  tiny  flat  on  Fifty-second  Street,  Philadelphia,  and 
were  married  when  their  stock-in-trade  consisted  of  an  old  bat- 
tered piano,  a  mattress,  two  chairs,  and  a  table.  Madeleine  grew 
smugger  and  smugger.  In  chance  meetings  friends  would  inquire 
after  Jenny,  and  Madeleine  would  look  virtuously  mysterious. 

"  Please  don't  speak  of  that  woman  to  me,"  she  would  say. 
"  To  me,  she  is  dead.  She  has  disgraced  the  family." 

The  young  husband,  who  had  been  twenty  when  they 
married,  developed  tuberculosis.  They  had  two  children,  whom, 
characteristically,  they  christened  "  Baptist  "  and  "  Christian." 

The  husband  obtained  a  badly  paid  job  at  church  work. 

Years  later,  in  a  disreputable  East-End  of  London  pub,  a 
tall,  well-dressed  man  in  the  height  of  fashion,  a  roue  of  close  on 
seventy,  with  a  pronounced  American  accent  and  a  flock  of  sight- 
seeing, East  End-exploring  women,  in  fashionable  evening  dress, 
trailing  behind  him,  dropped  in  for  a  drink. 

A  shabby  little  woman  of  uncertain  age,  with  bloated  features 
and  lines  of  dissipation — and  was  it  desperation — sat  in  the 
corner.  Instantly  the  roue  recognised  her.  She,  also,  "had" 
him  in  a  moment.  She  staggered  to  her  feet,  swaying,  shrilly 
drunk. 

"  There  he  is,  the  swine !  "  she  screamed.  "  The  man  who 
ruined  his  own  son  and  smashed  his  family  up  !  That's  the  chap 
who  took  my  brother  out  to  his  own  mistress's  flat,  and  sent  him 
back  to  me  to  sober  up  with  cocoa — cocoa — that's  the  chap." 
Her  voice  had  risen  to  an  hysterical  screech,  and  her  pointing 
finger  was  shaking  as  though  with  fever.  She  made  him  a 
lurching,  mocking  bow,  and  held  her  arms  open  to  him. 
"  Father  !  "  she  said. 

The  man,  nonplussed,  blurted  out : 

"  Jenny !  " 

Then  he  caught  himself  up,  straightening  his  bent  shoulders. 
"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  he  demanded  severely. 

She  looked  at  him,  straight  and  blank,  almost  sober,  for  the 
moment.  Then  her  lip  twisted  up,  and  she  rocked  herself 
quietly  to  and  fro,  fixing  him  the  while. 

"  What,  here  ?  Drinking,  of  course  !  What  else  would  I  be 
doing  ?  " 

The  old  man  cleared  his  throat  and  coughed.  There  was  silence 
for  a  moment. 
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"  Oh,  I  could  go  on  yarning  and  yarning  till  you'd  call  me  a 
bore,  young  men,  and  tell  me  to  shut  up." 

A  chorus  of  protests.  The  group  round  the  old  man  had  grown 
till  the  little  cubicle  was  filled  with  faces. 

"  It's  mainly  women  that  I  find  sad  with  the  sadness  of  life, 
for  they  are  more  sensitive,  as  a  rule,  however  they  may  hide  it, 
specially  those  who've  been  brought  up  differently  to  us — unused 
to  knocking  about  any-old-how  from  day  to  day,  and,  when  their 
knocks  are  too  hard,  throwing  in  their  luck  with  a  glass  o'  Guinness. 
If  you  knew  as  much  about  life,  you'd  know  what  I  know  :  that 
it  isn't  the  chap  or  the  girl  who  goes  about  with  a  "  Death-Comes- 
Near-God-Help-Me "  look  that's  mostly  got  the  real  spunk. 
The  most  interesting  people  I've  come  up  against  have  generally 
been  the  most  ordinary  to  look  at.  Take  : 


LITTLE  BOBBY 

— the  case  of  George  and  little  Bobby.  They  were  a  charming 
young  couple  of  artists,  and  they  lived  together  in  a  little  house  in 
the  provinces,  near  where  I  was  living  at  the  time. 

They  were  married,  and,  strange  to  relate,  despite  the  queer 
circumstances  of  their  marriage,  they  were  happy. 

For  twelve  years  they  had  lived  their  happy-go-lucky,  devil- 
may-care  life,  he  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and,  occasionally,  plat- 
form tenor ;  she  as  a  dancer.  They  had  no  money,  apart 
from  what  they  earned,  and  they  didn't  want  much.  They 
seemed  perfectly  contented  in  one  another's  companionship, 
and  in  the  thrills  and  set-backs  of  artistic  fortune  ;  life  was  one 
great,  absurd,  amusing  adventure,  lived  through  by  two  ex- 
pectant children.  They  had  been  married  when  the  girl  was 
eighteen  and  the  boy  nineteen,  and,  by  a  strange  freak  of  deliberate 
intention,  they  had  never  lived  together  as  man  and  wife,  and 
never  intended  to.  They  were  merely  happy  playmates,  neither 
attracted  to  the  other  physically,  nor,  apparently,  by  anyone 
else  in  any  way. 

His  name  was  George.  He  was  thin  to  a  degree,  tall  and 
emaciated.  He  had  a  long  cadaverous  face  of  great  solemnity 
and  melancholy  ;  he  had  a  drolly  philosophical  outlook  on  life 
— expecting  the  worst,  and  delighted  when  he  did  not  get  it. 
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He  adored  his  wife  in  a  whimsical,  half-deprecating  way,  as  an 
elderly  man  might  adore  a  funny  little  kid.  He  was  a  moderately 
good  artist,  a  moderately  good  man,  and  a  composite  of  queer 
surprises,  of  unexpected  little  contrarinesses  of  mood  and  per- 
sonality, and  of  philosophic  detachment  from  the  minor  storms 
and  vicissitudes  of  life.  Helpless  in  practical  matters,  he  left  the 
business  of  every  day  to  her,  unquestioningly,  and  watched  her 
vitality  with  lazy  pride. 

She  was  called  "  Bobby."  She  was  his  opposite  in  every 
possible  physical  and  mental  attribute.  Feverishly  alive,  her 
small,  curious  nose  poked  itself  into  every  corner  life  presented. 
She  was  of  an  unalterable  cheer — merry,  brave,  unheeding, 
untouched  by  anything.  Come  what  might,  Bobby  endured, 
hilariously  braced  with  the  expectancy  of  what,  possibly,  lay 
around  the  next  corner. 

When  things  were  bad,  Bobby  trailed  off  to  the  pawnshop, 
skipping  on  her  childish  ankle  -  strapped  feet  as  she  went, 
swinging  the  bundle,  and  humming  to  herself,  living  in  a  rose- 
and-gold  world  of  castles  in  the  air.  When  things  went  well, 
Bobby  exaggerated  the  stroke  of  luck  by  fifty,  and  lived  each 
moment  in  an  ecstasy,  her  little  body  curled  up  in  a  chair,  her 
curly  head  thrown  back,  her  eyes  blazing  out  with  enthusiasm 
into  a  future  from  which  every  thorn  had  been  torn  by  the  present 
stroke  of  luck.  It  only  took  an  unexpected  invitation,  or, 
maybe,  a  sixpence  found  hi  the  gutter,  to  make  Bobby  purr  with 
delight.  George  would  view  it  all  with  reservation  and  a  calm 
air  of  proprietary  pride. 

The  advertisement  pages  of  the  papers  ;  the  shop  windows, 
a  stray  kitten,  a  street  brawl,  a  Beethoven  sonata,  a  piece  of 
coloured  glass  caught  by  the  sun, — they  would  each  and  all 
fill  Bobby  with  keen  interest,  and  with  effervescent  enthusiasm  ; 
she  would  throw  herself  into  their  absorption.  When  the  first 
strawberries  of  the  year  came  she  would  shut  her  eyes  with  a 
red  berry  between  her  lips  and  cry : 

"  Don't  talk,  George.     I  can't  taste  !  " 

Together  they  lived  in  their  funny,  tumbledown,  untidy  house, 
and  when  they  walked  abroad  to  do  their  Saturday  shopping 
the  passers-by  would  whisper,  "  There  go  the  Flanaghans — 
the  happiest  couple  in  the  town."  We  all  liked  the  pair  of  'em 
in  the  local  pub,  where  they'd  both  drop  in  of  a  Saturday  night, 
many's  the  time,  and  have  a  glass,  and  give  us  a  tune. 
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Bobby  had  her  classes  of  large,  ungainly  children  to  whom 
terpsichorean  antics  were  of  the  strange  unknown.  Were  a 
children's  party  given  by  the  rich  people  around,  Bobby  was 
always  there  to  make  things  "  go  "  ;  and,  when  she  left,  an 
envelope  was  pressed  into  her  hand.  She  used  to  make  herself 
strange  little  garments  for  these  affairs,  out  of  bits  of  flowered 
voile,  with  an  elastic  round  the  neck  and  an  elastic  round  the 
waist.  Her  figure  was  that  of  a  child,  and  her  face  and  short 
hair  belonged  to  a  child — she  was  only  "  right  "  in  a  child's 
clothes.  With  her  went  George — long,  melancholic,  subdued 
into  silence  by  the  joint  effect  of  his  rusty  dress  clothes  and  the 
surrounding  merriment. 

George  gave  lessons  also — different  lessons — from  morning 
till  night.  Solemnly,  he  taught  people  how  not  to  sing, 
and  with  quite  a  degree  of  success.  With  conscientiousness, 
too,  he  fulfilled  those  occasional  platform  engagements  that 
Bobby  got  for  him,  singing  his  numbers,  taking  his  bows,  and 
going  off  home  with  the  same  solemn  imperturbability. 

For  twelve  years  this  all  went  on,  and  in  the  evenings,  round 
their  fireside  or  in  their  little,  weed-grown  garden,  George  and 
Bobby  spent  their  happiest  times  alone  together,  discussing  the 
day's  doings,  comparing  notes,  planning,  reading,  or  laughing 
over  the  awful  cobblings  Bobby  did  to  George's  socks.  They 
were  an  ideally  happy  pair.  There  wasn't  one  of  us  but  loved  'em. 

Then,  one  day,  came  the  bomb-shell.  George  suddenly 
announced  to  Bobby,  without  prelude  or  hesitation,  that  he  had 
fallen  violently  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  local  baker,  and 
asked  Bobby  what  he  had  better  do  about  it. 

Bobby,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  was  completely  staggered. 
Still  a  child,  she  faced  him  with  wide-open  eyes,  recognising  the 
fact,  unable  to  grapple  with  it  in  her  practical,  quickly  adjustable 
mind.  She  simply  stammered  : 

"  I  don't  know,  George.     I  don't  know." 

It  never  occurred  to  her  to  try  to  alter  the  fact — never  occurred 
to  her  to  doubt  it.  George  had  said  he  was  in  love  with  the  baker's 
daughter,  therefore  he  must  be  in  love  with  the  baker's  daughter. 
In  these  things  Bobby  was  still  a  baby,  untouched  by  life  and 
knowledge.  She  simply  realised  that  she  must  go  away  ;  that 
she  couldn't  face  it.  She  met  the  girl,  liked  her,  told  her  all 
about  George's  habits,  his  clothes,  his  comforts,  and  his  manage- 
ment, and  then  she  went.  She  came  and  had  a  drink  with  us 
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first,  and  she  was  strangely  quiet.  It  was  only  later  that  we 
learnt  what  was  wrong.  George,  in  his  infatuation,  let  her  go, 
a  forlorn,  brave  little  figure,  smiling  still.  The  girl  didn't  notice 
her  forlornness. 

She  went  to  London  and  took  a  little  flat,  and,  a  bit  more 
pianissimo,  Bobby  tried  to  take  up  the  threads  of  her  life.  I 
met  her  later,  when  I,  too,  had  moved.  She  had  lost  her  con- 
nection, and  London  is  a  big  place,  and  Bobby  didn't  know  where 
to  look  for  pupils.  She  went  at  last,  after  a  long  struggle,  and 
took  a  situation  as  instructress  at  a  smart  dancing-school,  where 
they  laughed  behind  their  hands  at  Bobby's  clothes  and  admired, 
openly,  Bobby's  craft  for  getting  on  with  people. 

Her  loneliness  was  broken  at  intervals  by  the  exchange  of 
friendly,  solicitous  letters  with  her  husband  and  the  girl.  She 
bore  no  malice.  It  had  just  happened. 

Then  George  discovered  that  he  couldn't  carry  on  his  business 
without  Bobby's  business  capacity.  So  he  sold  up  the  home  they 
had  shared,  and  which  he  now  shared  with  the  girl,  wrote  without 
hesitation  to  Bobby,  to  whom  he  was  so  accustomed  to  turn  in 
an  emergency  that  he  couldn't  break  the  habit,  and  asked  her 
naively  if  they  might  come  to  stay  with  her.  He  added  a 
tentative  apology. 

"  I  understand,  dear,  that,  as  I  have  never  been  a  wife  to  you, 
only  your  pal,  you  are  entitled  to  have  her,"  she  wrote  back. 
"  I  feel  no  resentment — I  only  miss  you.  Come,  both  of  you,  and 
I'll  try  to  make  you  happy." 

They  went. 

George  had  deteriorated.  I  hardly  recognised  him  when  Bobby 
asked  me  up  to  supper.  He  made  no  effort  to  work.  He  made 
no  effort  to  spare  Bobby's  feelings,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
infatuation.  Bobby  worked  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  got  then- 
evening  meal.  Out  of  her  earnings  she  kept  all  three,  and  she 
was  still  her  cheerful,  bubbling  self — only  a  little  wistful,  some- 
times. 

Then  George  was  called  up.  Much  to  his  panicky  distress,  he 
was  called  up,  but  he  was  for  home  service  only.  He  went,  and 
the  girl  went  with  him.  She  was  in  lodgings  near  by,  and  got 
light  work  to  do,  but  they  were  poor,  and  Bobby  sent  them  weekly 
parcels,  and  smokes  for  George,  who  couldn't  live  without 
smoking. 

A  child  was  to  come. 
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Bobby,  in  her  little  dingy  flat,  made  clothes  for  it,  and  sent 
them — tiny,  badly  sewn  clothes,  sticky  from  her  hot  little  fingers 
that  never  could  keep  a  needle  clean. 

The  child  was  stillborn. 

Bobby  lost  her  job.  Business  was  bad.  She  moved  to  a  cheap 
room — and  the  parcels  ceased.  She  had  no  more  money. 
Separation  allowance  she  had  none,  for  the  girl  was  drawing  that — 
as  George's  "  official  "  wife. 

"  Poor  George,"  said  Bobby  to  me.  "  He  lives  in  the  mood  of 
the  moment — he  has  quite  forgotten  his  twelve-years  pal." 

I  saw  a  lot  of  her  around  those  days,  for  she  was  glum  and  she 
welcomed  a  friend  for  an  hour's  chat  of  an  evening. 

They  moved  farther  away.  From  George  came  frantic  appeals 
for  money.  Bobby  got  some  from  the  pawnshop,  and  sent  it 
him.  A  year  passed.  Bobby  had  a  poor  job  as  a  cinema  pianist. 
Another  baby  arrived  for  George  and  his  girl.  This  time  it 
lived,  and  they  gave  it  a  string  of  impressive  names.  The  camp 
was  quite  proud  of  the  baby  of  Old  George's  "  missus."  George 
was  discharged  "  unfit."  They  went  to  live  in  Scotland,  where 
he  took  a  job  as  gardener. 

And  Bobby  had  moved  to  Bournemouth,  to  work  in  a 
restaurant. 

George  had  "  tapped  "  all  Bobby's  friends.  To  those  who  did 
not  know,  he  made  no  mention  of  the  change  in  his  menage.  He 
wrote  pitifully  of  the  desperate  straits  "  they  "  were  in,  and  the 
friends,  remembering  Bobby's  brave,  cheery  whistle  on  the  way 
to  the  pawnshop  in  earlier  days,  wondered  a  little  how  the  letters 
had  got  past  Bobby,  and  sent  George  money ;  so  things  went 
better  with  him. 

Then  came  a  little  legacy  to  Bobby.  It  reached  her  direct, 
and  sent  her  imagination  soaring  skywards.  She  came  right 
along,  beaming,  to  the  pub  here,  and  paid  me  back  a  few  odd 
shillings  she  owed  me. 

"  George,  dear,"  she  wrote  to  him,  (she  showed  me  the  letter) 
"  now  we  can  have  a  divorce  and  you  can  marry  Doris  properly. 
I'll  find  the  money,  and  we'll  both  be  free  of  our  mistake. 
Write  me  what  to  do  to  free  you." 

She  was  ingenuously  pleased,  with  her  heart  bleeding.  But 
George,  who,  for  the  moment,  was  flourishing  on  the  money  sent 
him  by  Bobby's  friends,  saw  no  point  in  wasting  Bobby's  legacies. 
He  knew  Bobby's  simple  tastes  of  old ;  knew  that  the  legacy 
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would  keep,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  call  on  it  now,  it  would  be 
there  waiting  for  him  in  the  lean  days  to  follow. 

So  he  didn't  bother  to  answer,  and  let  her  believe  he  had  moved. 
For  a  year  Bobby  heard  nothing,  and  for  a  year  she  worked  on 
in  the  restaurant,  hoarding  her  little  legacy,  and  coming  up  to 
London  from  time  to  time. 

Then  Bobby  met  a  man.  She  told  me  all  about  it.  He  was 
an  unexpected  man  for  her  to  meet — not  the  sort  she  might  have 
expected  Bournemouth  to  produce.  Bobby  was  getting  a  little 
tired  of  aloneness.  The  wistful  droop  of  her  lips,  still  ready  to 
smile  at  a  second's  notice,  was  accentuated.  There  was  a  slight, 
sleepless  shadow  round  her  eyes  when  she  met  The  Man. 

The  gentle  touch  he  had  on  her  sensitiveness  stirred  Bobby — 
his  tacit  acceptance  of  herself  as  a  very  great  lady  indeed,  in- 
finitely to  be  admired,  the  way  he  recognised  at  once  the  living 
Bobby  under  the  neglect-deadened  surface.  With  the  sure  skill 
of  genius  he  played  soft  little  tunes  on  Bobby's  heartstrings, 
merry,  tender  little  tunes,  played  in  terms  of  tiny  violet  bunches, 
little  thoughtfully-ordered  luncheons ;  half-expressed  pain  at 
Bobby's  tiredness  after  the  day's  work,  realisation  of  her  always — 
realisation  of  the  individual  under  the  automaton. 

Then  the  tunes  resolved  themselves  into  a  definite  melody, 
tender  at  first  and  whimsical,  then  crashed  out  in  severely  practical 
masterful  activity. 

The  player  bought  a  dancing  school  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  gave  it  to  Bobby,  with  himself  thrown  in  as  partner.  Bobby 
knew  her  man.  Bobby  never  doubted  him  for  a  moment.  Bobby 
became  her  own  mistress  once  more — and  nobody  else's. 

But  she  began  to  ponder  over  that  unanswered  letter  to  George, 
as  the  melody  grew  from  prose  to  poetry  and  began  to  become 
more  insistent.  Vague  stirrings  that  were  not  response  to  kind- 
ness awoke  in  her — vague,  undefined  cognisance  that  there  was 
something  that  had  never  come  to  her  that  counted  desperately. 
The  virgin-wife  of  twelve  years'  standing,  and  the  grass-widow  of 
two,  merged  themselves  in  childhood  again.  Bobby  stood  there, 
as  she  had  stood  fourteen  years  previously,  gazing  at  life  out  of 
wide,  childlike  eyes,  facing  adventure  and  the  unknown.  And 
the  artist's  symphony  worked  up  to  its  climax — droning, 
crescendo  crashing,  demanding,  urgent,  and  maddened,  of  a 
sudden.  "  Bobby  !  "  he  moaned,  at  length,  "  we  can't  go 
on!" 
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"  My  dear,  my  dear,  I  know  we  can't  go  on,"  Bobby  replied, 
groping  in  the  darkness  of  her  lack  of  understanding. 

Something  hurt  her  definitely  every  time  she  met  his  eyes,  and 
with  the  touch  of  his  hand,  a  fire  which  burnt,  because  it  had  not 
learnt  to  assuage,  shot  through  her.  She  remained  mute,  her 
emotions  in  chaos.  Things  that  she  had  realised  impersonally  ; 
that,  through  twelve  years  of  married  life,  were  impersonal  still, 
loomed  up  as  a  problem — as  an  urgent  problem  to  be  solved  at 
once. 

"  I  want  the  things  you  want — unspeakably,"  she  said,  at 
length.  "  Though  I  don't  know  what  they  are." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Bobby  sought  divorce.  She  was  a 
"  sticker  "  as  far  as  her  old  pals  were  concerned.  She  turned 
again  to  me,  coming  up  to  town  to  get  an  old  man's  advice.  We 
pored  over  her  chances  together.  For  months  the  little  legacy 
had  dwindled  in  attempts  to  find  George.  She  would  not  divorce 
him  without  collusion,  for  she  would  not  make  the  girl  co-re- 
spondent, and  would  not  drag  the  baby  through  the  mud.  They 
told  her  he  had  gone  abroad.  When  her  letter  followed  he  had 
left.  Again  and  again.  She  wanted  a  collusion  divorce  from 
George.  She  wanted  to  send  him  to  an  hotel  with  an  unknown 
feminine  quantity,  or  she  wanted  him  "  to  beat  her  brutal " 
herself,  before  witnesses — or  she  wanted  it  all  the  other  way 
round — that  he  should  accuse  her.  But  she  wouldn't  drag 
George's  new  wife  through  the  mud  without  a  council  of 
manoeuvre.  And  she  could  not  find  George. 

One  night,  after  the  seventh  failure,  the  flood-gates  burst. 
She  and  the  man  had  seen  the  rush  of  oncoming  tides  hurling 
itself  towards  them — they  had  run,  for  a  bit,  and  had  turned,  and 
faced  it — naturally,  unhysterically,  standing  hand  in  hand 
together  on  the  rocking  banks  of  their  safety  friendship.  And, 
with  a  sob,  they  had  been  engulfed,  and  had  found  life.  Oh, 
my  lads,  you  think  I'm  too  darned  dramatic,  but  I  can 
see  young  life  so  clearly,  yet  understand  its  urges  so  fully  !) 
With  the  roaring  waters  beating  on  their  eardrums,  they  found 
Life,  and  emerging  breathless,  they  followed  the  law  of  humanity, 
and  wanted  more.  They  wanted  the  calm  after  the  storm  ;  the 
surety  for  other  storms  and  other  calms,  but,  for  this,  they  must 
find  George. 

It  was  on  the  day  when  a  reply  came  to  Bobby's  detective's 
inquiry  that  Bobby  found  she  was  going  to  have  a  baby.  And  it 
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was  while  Bobby's  baby  was  coming  that  the  divorce  was  fixed 
up  between  her  and  George.  The  baby  never  materialised. 
When  Bobby,  as  plaintiff  in  an  undefended  divorce,  went  into 
Court,  she,  being  incurably  honest  and  incurably  afraid  of  a  last 
moment  dashing  of  her  hopes,  smiled  with  her  big,  wondering 
eyes  at  the  judge  and  told  him  all  about  it.  I  was  in  Court,  on 
tenterhooks,  and  I  know. 

The  Court  was  being  asked  for  a  divorce,  petitioned  for  by  a 
woman  who  had  broken  the  law  of  matrimony,  against  a  man  who 
had  broken  it  first,  had  deserted  her,  and,  for  years,  had  dis- 
appeared. The  man  lived  a  domesticated  life  with  another 
woman  ;  the  woman  had  found  solace  in  a  "  sin  "  very  human — 
very  unavoidable,  as  the  hands  of  fate  had  twisted  her  life. 

The  judge  was  a  big  man  facing  a  dilemma.  He  looked  at  his 
petitioner — he  saw  the  secrets  of  fifteen  years  on  the  face  of  a 
tired  child  only  now  beginning  to  realise  the  mystery  of  woman- 
hood and  matehood.  I  sat  there  in  the  body  of  the  Court, 
planning  the  little  supper  I'd  offer  to  that  fagged-out  kiddie,  and 
counting  the  milled-edges  I  had  in  my  pocket.  The  judge  had 
discretion.  He  exercised  it. 

A  short  time  ago  Bobby's  "  absolute  "  came  through,  and 
two  marriages  resulted. 

A  law  had  been  broken — and  a  law  made.  That's  the  way  it 

goes,  lads "  The  old  man  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe 

and  rose  slowly.  "  Good-night  all,"  he  said. 


PART  THREE 


CHAPTER  NINE 

TALES  OF  FAMOUS  LONDONERS 

An  Old  "  Char's  "  Stories  of  "  Spy  " 

'  'ERE,  dearie,"  whispered  Lizzie,  the  moment  she  caught  sight 
of  me,  pulling  my  head  confidentially  down  to  the  level  of  her 
lips,  "  you  know  I'm  an  'ard  working  woman,  don't  you  ?  Trust 
me,  an'  know  I'm  honest,  don't  you  ?  Lend  me  a  bob  !  "  She 
unfastened  a  black-cat  brooch  from  her  ample  bosom,  and 
pinned  it  under  one  of  the  points  of  my  lapel. 

With  the  bob,  she  bought  herself  a  tankard  of  beer,  which  she 
proceeded  to  imbibe  with  a  vacant  expression,  having  carefully 
wrapped  the  fourpence  change  in  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief. 
Then  she  wiped  her  mouth  with  the  back  of  her  hand,  and  said  : 

"  Nothink  ain't  never  gone  right  with  me  since  pore  Sir  Leslie 
died  !  " 

Sir  Leslie  was  "  Spy,"  the  famous  cartoonist,  and  this  was 
that  ample  matron  who,  before  evil  days  had  befallen  her, 
had  been  one  of  that  constant  succession  of  "  chars "  who 
had  looked  after  "  Spy  "  at  his  Wellington  Square  studio.  She 
alone  had  withstood  the  tempest  of  his  wrath  for  more  than  a 
couple  of  weeks  at  a  time,  and,  though  she  was  "  sacked  "  on  an 
average  once  a  month,  she  remained  with  him,  on  and  off,  for 
several  years. 

Throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  her  subsequent  career  of  "  pub 
crawling  "  she  retained  a  warm,  almost  maudlinly  affectionate 
memory  of  "  Spy,"  and  every  conversation  she  ever  embarked 
on  in  any  pub  always  began  with  this  lament. 

"  That  was  a  gennelman,  that  was,"  said  Lizzie,  "  if  ever  there 
was.  The  sorter  gennelman  you  don't  see  about  now."  She 
paused  and  looked  speculatively  at  her  tankard,  and  I  got  it 
refilled,  at  which  she  included  myself  among  the  few  exceptions 
she  could  lay  her  tongue  to.  "  Fond  o'  me,  he  was — 
couldn't  get  on  at  all  wifout  me — only  person  could  ever  cook 
his  bacon  to  'is  fancy,  or  find  the  money  wot  'e  leaves  about  in 
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poundses."  Recollecting  the  roars  of  fury  that  had  risen  from 
"  Spy's  "  studio  on  occasions,  and  the  celerity  with  which  Lizzie, 
then  even  fatter  and  more  rotund  than  she  is  now,  had  been 
emitted  from  the  premises  on  such  occasions,  I  quirked. 

"  Oh,  well,  'e'd  got  his  temper,"  admitted  Lizzie  quickly,  one 
bleary  eye  having  caught  my  expression,  "  but  then,  look  at  the 
other  ladies  'e  'ad  !  Never  kept  'em  a  week,  he  didn't.  Now  I 
remember " 

This  is  what  I  had  been  waiting  for.  She  had  branched  off 
into  reminiscence. 

"  Very  'asty,  was  Sir  Leslie,"  she  said,  "  but,  oh,  dearie,  what 
a  good  'eart !  Why,  I  remember  one  night,  the  young  folk  up 
above  was  'aving  a  '  rag '  in  the  studio,  an'  Sir  Leslie  went  up 
in  one  of  his  towerin'  rages,  dressed  only  in  his  pyjamies,  and 
busts  right  ino  the  middle  of  the  studio,  not  even  knockin',  and 
swearin'  sumfin  awful  for  them  to  stop  the  singin'  an'  dancin'. 
Quite  a  smart  '  rag  '  it  was  too.  Evenin'  dress  an'  all  that.  Sir 
Leslie's  studio,  of  course,  was  on  the  ground  floor,  an'  the  studio 
where  the  party  was  was  on  the  first  floor. 

"  'E  rages  and  stamps,  but  a  young  man  wot  wos  in  the 
studio  was  used  to  'is  little  tantrumses.  '  Come  in,  Sir  Leslie,' 
'e  says  affable,  affectin'  not  to  notice  nothink,  '  come  in  an'  'ave 
a  cup  o'  tea.'  I  was  standin'  behind  'im,  ready  to  fetch  'im  down- 
stairs, but  I  sees  'im  drop  'is  'ands  an'  smile  sudden.  '  Young 
people,'  he  says  in  them  slow,  deep  tones  wot  'e  used  to  speak  in. 
'  I  suppose,'  'e  says, '  they  will  be  young/  'e  says,  an'  'e  sits  down, 
quite  forgettin'  'e'd  only  got  'is  pyjamies  on,  an'  takes  'is  cup 
o'  tea  like  a  lamb,  lookin'  on  at  the  dancin'.  I  sneaks  out,  an' 
comes  up  agen  wif  'is  dressin'  gown  in  me  'and,  but  when  I  gets 
up,  there's  Sir  Leslie  off  up  in  the  air  agen.  'E'd  caught  sight 
of  an  artist  there  (a  big  artist  'e  was  too),  an'  'e  wos  roarin'  across 
the  room  : 

"  '  Great  God,  man !  You  here  ?  You  dare  to  show  your 
face  in  public  after  that  atrocity  you  perpetrated  for  the  Society 
of  Portrait  Painters  ?  Disgraceful,  sir,  disgraceful.' ' 

Her  mimicry  was  perfect. 

"  The  artist  takes  it  in  good  part,"  she  continued,"  (they  all 
loved  Sir  Leslie  oncet  they  gets  used  to  'im),  an',  before  I'd  got 
Sir  Leslie,  cursin'  and  wrigglin',  into  'is  dressin'  gown,  summat 
else  'ad  caught  'is  eye,  an'  'e  was  as  docile  as  a  child  agin. 

"  I  thinks  I'll  stroll  out  an'  'ave  one  while  e's  fixed  up  there 
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for  an  hour,  so  out  I  goes.  When  I  gets  back,  half  the  young 
men  of  that  party  was  downstairs  puttin'  Sir  Leslie  to  bed. 
'E  was  an  'eavy  gentleman,  an'  when  'e  was  gropin'  is  way  down 
the  steep  stairway  to  'is  studio  'e  'as  one  of  'is  seizures,  an'  'e 
falls  right  down  the  flight,  landin'  on  'is  'ead  at  the  bottom.  We 
nearly  lorst  'im  that  night.  It  was  the  excitement  wot 
done  it. 

"  Sir  Leslie  was  very  absent-minded.  I've  run  after  'im,  many's 
the  time,  up  the  Square,  when  'e  was  all  dressed  up  for  a  flash 
dinner,  to  tell  'im  'is  braces  was  'angin'  down  be'ind  'im.  An' 
then,  'e  was  always  losin'  'is  keys.  'E'd  knock  up  one  of  the 
tenants  above,  late  at  night  if  it  should  be  my  evenin'  off,  an' 
'e'd  ask  'em,  in  'is  old-fashioned  way,  courtchus-like,  if  they 
'appened  to  'ave  a  haxe  or  a  chopper  about  'em  they  could  break 
the  glass  door  of  'is  studio  with  an'  let  'im  in.  Knowin'  'im, 
they'd  ask  :  '  Now,  are  you  sure,  Sir  Leslie,  you  haven't  got  your 
keys  in  your  hand  or  in  your  pocket?  Let  me  feel  in  your 
pockets?  This  is  the  third  time  this  month  you've  had  that 
glass  smashed  in,  and  glass  is  expensive.' 

"  An'  'e'd  go,  solemn,  through  'is  pockets  an'  wouldn't  find 
them  keys.  Then  they'd  smash  the  door  in,  an',  thanking  'em, 
'e'd  walk  in,  like  'e  was  a  king,  an',  nearly  every  time,  'e'd  walk 
straight  up  to  'is  table  an'  put  down  them  keys,  absent-minded- 
like,  wot  'e'd  'ad  in  'is  'and  all  the  time  !  The  builder  was  hi  as 
often  as  twice  a  month  puttin'  new  panes  in  Sir  Leslie's  door. 
An'  keys  !  Why,  the  first  thing  'e'd  say  to  me  wos  :  '  Lizzie, 
get  me  six  pairs  of  keys,'  'e'd  say,  "  an'  'ave  'em  ready  by  to- 
night. I've  lost  mine."  An',  sure  nuff,  next  day  'e  wouldn't 
'ave  no  keys  again.  Lost  the  lot. 

"  It  was  the  same  wif  'is  diaries.  Every  time  'e  forgot  an 
appointment  ('e'd  go  off  to  keep  one,  all  dressed  up,  an'  'arf  way 
'e'd  forgit  where  'e  was  goin',  an'  come  'ome)  e'd  say :  '  I  must 
keep  a  diary.  I  must !  '  An'  one  day  'e  goes  over  to  Boots  (I 
remember  it  well,  because  I  runs  after  'im  up  the  Square,  seein' 
'e'd  forgot  to  take  'is  bedroom  slippers  off)  an'  'e  comes  back  wif 
nuthink  hi  'is  'and.  '  Where  you  bin,  Sir  Leslie  ?  '  I  asks,  severe. 
'  Been  to  buy  a  diary,'  'e  answers,  triumphant,  '  And  now  I 
shan't  forget  anything  any  more.  And  here  it  is,'  'e  says,  reachin' 
in  'is  pocket.  But  it  wasn't.  '  Must  have  forgotten  to  pick  it 
up,'  'e  says,  an'  off  'e  toddles  agin.  Jest  the  same  thing  'appens. 
'  I  couldn't  find  the  diary  I  bought,'  'e  says, '  so  I  bought  another ! ' 
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'e  says.     '  And  here  it  is  !     No  more  trouble  now,  Lizzie.'     'E 
goes  through  'is  pockets.    There  wasn't  no  diary. 

"  Four  times  that  'appens,  an'  then  'e  comes  up  to  me. 
'  Lizzie,'  'e  says,  dignified,  '  go  over  to  Boots  for  me.  I  bought 
a  diary,  and  I  have  mislaid  it !  '  When  I  comes  back  I've  got 
four  diaries  in  me  'and.  'E'd  bought  the  lot,  one  after  another, 
in  four  journeys,  an'  left  'em  all  on  the  counter  ! 

"  'E  was  obstinate,  wen  'e  thought  'e  would  be.  'E  'ad  a 
perishin'  little  cloth  coat  wot  'e  laid  great  store  by.  Five  sizes 
too  small  for  'im  it  was. 

"  One  night  they  was  givin'  a  grand  dinner  at  the  Beefsteak 
Club  in  'is  honour,  an'  my  !  I  'ad  a  job  to  git  'im  ready  fer  it ! 
I  pressed  'is  trousers,  an'  I  gets  'im  into  'is  starched  shut  an' 
white  weskit,  an'  I  ties  'is  tie.  I  thinks  to  meself,  '  This  time, 
anyroad,  I'll  get  'im  off  wifout  a  fuss.'  'E  puts  on  'is  shiny 
leather  boots  like  a  lamb — an'  then  the  trouble  begins.  '  Lizzie,' 
'e  says,  '  I'm  going  to  wear  my  little  studio  jacket,  and  if  they 
don't  like  it,  they  can  go  to  hell ! ' 

"  I  did  feel  cross.  All  them  swell  gennelmen  going  to  honour 
my  gennelman,  an'  'im  lookin'  like  a  monkey,  in  'is  beautiful 
trousers  an'  shiny  white  weskit  an'  things,  wif  that  blamed  little 
coat  'angin'  on  fer  dear  life  to  'is  shoulders,  all  rucked  and 
crumpled.  I  bust  meself  arguin',  but  off  'e  goes  ('avin'  given  me 
the  sack  fer  interferin'),  an'  down  at  the  Beefsteak  Club,  sure 
enough,  there  'e  sits  wif  that  there  coat  still  on  'im. 

"  One  day  (that  was  just  arfter  I  'as  the  sack  fer  the  sixth  time, 
but  I  couldn't  'elp  meself  to  go  round  in  the  mornin'  just  the 
same  to  see  Sir  Leslie  wos  orl  right)  I  shrivels  up  inside  meself 
ter  see  'im  standin'  there  shiverin'  on  the  doorstep  in  'is  bare  feet 
an'  'is  pyjamies,  leanin'  against  the  rail,  resigned-like.  It  was 
only  seven  o'clock,  an'  it  was  chilly. 

"  '  Wy,  Sir  Leslie,'  I  says,  '  you'll  git  yer  death  o'  cold  ! '  I 
says.  '  Wot  the  'ell  are  ye  a-doin'  of  ?  I  know'd  'ow  it'd  be 
wen  I  leaves  yer.' 

"  'E  rears  up. 

'  Woman,'  'e  says,  '  have  you  the  key  of  my  domain  ?  '  'e 
says.  '  Of  course,'  says  I,  '  but  wot  are  you  a  doin'  of  out  'ere  ?  ' 
I  says.  '  Come  on  in,  an'  I'll  make  yer  some  'ot  tea,  an'  get  yer 
some  mustard  for  yer  feet.' 

'  'E  comes  in  quiet.    'E  seems  ter  fergit  'e'd  sacked  me.    (Any 
road,  I  stopped  on  fer  six  months  after  that.)    Over  'is  cup  o' 
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tea  'e  says  :  '  It  was  a  cat/  'e  says,  '  that  infernal  cat  from  up- 
stairs !  I  found  it  under  my  sofa.  It  had  crept  down  in  the 
night.  I  dislodged  it  with  my  stick  an  hour  ago,  and  I  proceeded 
to  expel  it  on  to  the  doorstep.  Deliberately,  woman/  'e  says, 
'  deliberately  it  closed  the  front  door  on  me  by  hooking  its  tail 
round  it,  and  there  was  I  a  prisoner,  for  I  did  not  like  to  disturb 
the  people  above,  so  early,  by  ringing  their  bell !  You  have 
probably — I  will  not  say,  certainly — saved  my  life.  Your  wages 
will  be  doubled  from  to-day.  But  see  that  you  do  not  cross  me, 
for  you  have  irritating  habits,  woman/ 

"  Sir  Leslie  'ad  one  thing  wot  made  'im  see  red.  That  was  if 
anybody  should  fergit  'is  title.  One  day  a  grocer's  boy  brought 
'im  a  packet  o'  Quaker's  Oats,  wif  a  chit  on  it :  '  For  Mr.  Ward/ 
That  grocers'  boy  comes  back,  an'  Sir  Leslie  cotched  'im.  '  Why/ 
'e  says,  '  should  you,  you  scum  of  the  earth,  ignore  a  title  which 
His  Majesty  the  King  has  conferred  on  me  ?  Take  away  your 
vile  oats/ 

"  The  boy,  knowin'  'is  world,  didn't.  The  packet  remained 
in  the  hall  a  week,  till  the  boy  brought  back  a  bill  wif  '  Sir  '  Leslie 
Ward  on  it.  Then  Sir  Leslie  took  'em  in  an'  eats  like  a  lamb. 

"  'E  used  to  put  a  little  cup  on  the  winder-sill  for  the  milkman 
every  mornin'.  Ha'porth  'e  'ad — no  more,  no  less.  One  day, 
when  I  arrives,  'e  swears  someone  'as  stole  'is  milk.  That  upsets 
'im  like  any  think.  Next  mornin',  on  the  top  of  the  little  cup, 
'e  puts  a  notice  on  a  bit  of  cardboard,  big  enuff  to  cover  a 
cistern  : 

"  MILK  THIEVES  !      BEWARE  !      THE  POLICE  HAVE 
THEIR  EYE  ON  YOU." 

She  stopped  suddenly. 

"  Another  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  never  drinks  more'n  a  pint,"  said  she,  sedately,  and  with 
dignity,  eyeing  the  third  tankard.  "  Thank  you,  just  the  same. 
Ter-morrer,  per'&ps."  And  again  she  leaned  over.  "  The  five 
bob — or  is  it  seven  ? — I  owes  yer,  I  ain't  forgot,  don't  you  fret, 
only  I  never  meet  yer  wen  I  got  a  bit  o'  silver  on  me.  'Ere's 
an  'apenny  to  bring  yer  luck,  an'  I'll  remember  yer  wen  me 
pore  'usband's  will's  got  through  the  Proctor.  See — the  'apenny's 
got  L  burnt  on  it — that's  me.  Make  yer  book  sell,  that 
will." 
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A  Story  of  Oscar  Wilde 

There  is  an  old  and  reputable  woman,  greatly  respected  in 
London,  and  greatly  liked  by  the  people  for  whom  she  "  care- 
takes,"  who  was  once  housekeeper  to  Oscar  Wilde.  She,  like 
"  Spy's  "  "  char,"  swears  by  her  master. 

"  I  could  have  got  him  off  clean,"  she  said  one  night,  "  if  he 
hadn't  been  dead  set  that  no  woman  should  be  subpcena'ed,  nor 
appear  of  her  own  volition  in  his  case.  I  myself,  and  all  the 
women  servants  in  his  house,  offered  to  give  evidence  on  his 
behalf,  but  he  wasn't  having  any.  I  have  never  met  a  gentleman 
with  such  a  protection  towards  women.  I  was  in  his  house  for 
years,  and  we  all  loved  him.  But,  when  his  trouble  came  along, 
there  wasn't  one  of  us  he'd  let  put  her  nose  inside  the  Court.  I 
never  believed  a  word  of  the  story  against  him,  and  everyone 
connected  with  his  household  thought  like  me.  Mr.  Wilde  got 
convicted  on  silence,  not  on  evidence,  and  that  silence  was  his 
own  fault." 

In  May,  1895,  Oscar  Wilde  was  sent  to  Reading  Gaol. 

Epstein,  Walter  Winans,  and  the  Cuban  Venus 

Jacob  Epstein  and  his  famous  model,  Dolores,  are  well-known 
figures  at  the  Cafe  Royal.  I  shall  never  forget  when,  a  callow 
and  youthful  journalist,  I  was  sent  to  interview  Epstein  at  his 
studio  in  Gilbert  Street,  Bloomsbury,  at  the  time  when  he  had 
just  completed  the  much-talked-of  Cuban  Venus.  Extremely 
young  and  impressionable,  I  was,  by  some  fluke  of  luck,  represent- 
ing a  reputable  newspaper  of  very  conservative  tendencies — a 
paper  that  didn't  want  to  offend  anybody,  but,  if  anybody  had 
got  to  be  offended,  would  rather  have  hit  on  something  modern 
than  something  Tory  in  its  expression  where  art  was  concerned. 

Old  Walter  Winans,  the  equine  sculptor,  was  alive  at  the  time, 
hard  at  work  on  his  huge  statue  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  on 
horseback — a  statue  so  gigantic  that  he  had  to  do  all  the  work 
on  it  out-of-doors  in  one  of  the  yards  the  Carlton  Hotel  manage- 
ment had  unearthed  for  him  to  work  in  (he  was  a  good  customer 
of  theirs,  keeping  a  large  suite  going  all  the  year  round,  whether 
he  was  abroad  or  in  England).  When  the  statue  was  finished 
it  had  to  be  exhibited  in  the  yard  of  Burlington  House  because 
it  wouldn't  go  through  the  doors.  Old  Winans  was  a  sportsman, 
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and  I  liked  him.  He  wrote  a  terrible  tirade  to  my  editor,  damn- 
ing cubist  art  and  all  that  thereto  appertained. 

We  had  printed,  the  previous  day,  a  photograph  of  Epstein's 
Cuban  Venus,  which  was  exciting  considerable  comment  at  the 
time,  and  the  next  morning  my  editor  received  this  letter  from 
Walter  Winans,  copiously  illustrated  by  caricatures  of  equestrians, 
as  his  letters  generally  were,  offering  him  a  substantial  sum  if 
he  would  publish  a  photograph  of  a  "  caricature-Epstein- Venus- 
by- Winans  "  as  a  protest  against  Epstein  and  Epsteinian  art. 
My  editor,  of  course,  knowing  the  peppery  old  sculptor,  and  the 
"  rows  "  he  got  himself  and  everyone  else  into  when  he  lost  his 
temper  about  any  art  subject,  refused  politely  but  point-blank 
to  have  his  paper  used  as  a  vehicle  for  personal  spite.  However, 
he  handed  the  data  over  to  me  and  told  me  to  go  and  interview 
both  Winans  and  Epstein  on  the  chance  that  there  might  be  a 
"  story." 

I  went  to  the  "  Carlton  "  first.  Winans  received  me  in  a 
startling  magenta  dressing-gown.  It  was  a  wintry  morning, 
and  he  was  sitting  at  breakfast,  eating  out-of -season  strawberries 
in  immense  proportions,  and  drinking  champagne.  He  waved 
me  to  a  chair  in  friendly  spirit,  and  sent  his  man  for  a  plate  and 
a  glass.  There  we  sat  eating  strawberries  and  cream  in  mid- 
whiter,  and  drinking  wine  at  ten  in  the  morning,  while  Winans 
discussed  everything  under  the  sun  except  Epstein  or  cuban  art. 
It  was  a  peculiarity,  as  I  discovered  afterwards,  when  I  knew  him 
better,  that  he  should  never  be  drawn  into  a  subject,  however 
near  his  heart,  till  he  approached  it  himself.  All  my 
wiles  to  "  land "  him,  with  an  eye  to  the  clock  and  my 
editor's  time,  failed.  Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  a  plate  of  straw- 
berries— his  fourth — Winans  jumped  up. 

"  Look  !  "  he  exclaimed.  He  stood  there,  in  that  awful  dress- 
ing-gown of  his,  his  bushy  eyebrows  drawn  up  into  a  quizzical 
"  V  ",  his  hair,  en  brosse,  standing  on  end,  and  his  long  fingers 
gingerly  pinching  a  cloth  that  covered  something  on  his  writing 
desk.  He  drew  it  off. 

There  stood  a  terrible  abortion  in  blue-grey  plasticine — a 
cruel  caricature,  modelled  by  devilishly  clever  hands,  of  Epstein's 
"  Venus."  It  was  a  Madonna  enceinte — a  Madonna  with  all 
her  ethereal  beauty  replaced  by  the  vicious  cunning  of  a  woman 
of  the  streets — a  thing  so  desecrated  as  to  be  almost  unrecognis- 
able had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Winans  had  slavishly  followed 
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the  pose  and  attitude  of  the  most-talked-of  work  of  art  of  the 
moment — that  most  photographed  production  of  Epstein's 
genius,  and  only  at  the  last,  when  the  thing  might  almost  have 
been  a  copy  of  an  original,  had  passed  those  impish,  moulding 
fingers  of  his  over  the  pliable  clay  to  make  her  a  caricature. 

I,  kid  as  I  was,  knowing  nothing  of  art,  and  impressed  by 
Winans,  his  stories,  his  strawberries,  and  his  wine,  stuttered  a 
bit,  trying  to  convey  to  him  the  opinion  of  an  expert  that  his 
work  was  clever.  He  offered  me  £20  for  myself  if  I  could  get  my 
editor  to  publish  a  photo  of  it.  Further,  millionaire  as  he  was, 
he  offered  to  take  a  full  page  at  the  ordinary  advertisement  rates 
for  reproduction  of  his  model,  if  my  editor  would  take  it.  Whether 
there  was  any  personal  animosity  between  the  two  artists,  both 
significant  in  their  own  particular  ways,  which  induced  Winans 
to  make  such  a  desperate  bid  for  space  to  "  take  the  wind  out 
of  Epstein's  sails  "  by  a  means  that  would  eventually  only  have 
been  an  additional  advertisement  for  him,  I  never  learnt. 

Winans,  however,  had  an  almost  fiendish  horror  of  modern 
methods,  and  to  him  Epstein  represented  all  that  was  worst  in 
modern  art.  With  misgivings  in  my  heart,  and  several  theatre 
tickets  in  my  pocket,  I  went  off  with  photos  of  Winan's  caricature 
Venus  back  to  my  editor.  He  was  out,  and  I  left  the  photo- 
graphs on  his  desk  while  I  went  off  to  seek  Jacob  Epstein  himself. 

Mrs.  Epstein  let  me  in,  and  upstairs  I  found  a  strangely  silent 
man,  who  had  that  distressing  habit  of  letting  the  next  man 
speak  till  he'd  finished  what  he  was  going  to  say,  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  he  hadn't  the  vaguest  idea  what  he  ought  to  say 
next.  I  had  never  seen  Epstein  before.  I  hadn't  the  money  to 
go  to  the  places  where  men  who  were  making  money  went — also, 
knowing  few  people  no  payment  on  earth  would  have  made  me 
overcome  my  shyness  and  go  to  those  places. 

Epstein  sat  and  heard  me  out  in  courteous  silence.  Would  he 
show  me  some  of  his  work  ?  Certainly.  Would  he  tell  me  why 
he  distorted  things  so,  I,  in  my  ingenuous  self-assurance,  asked 
him  ;  and  then,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  seeing  no  other  way  to 
break  the  ice,  I  told  him  all  about  Winans.  He  smiled.  Then 
he  laughed.  He  roared  with  laughter,  and  as  he  laughed  his 
head  went  farther  and  farther  back  until  it  was  right  under  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

"  O  Lord !  "  he  yelled,  and  I  saw  that  his  eyes  were  glinting 
with  a  queer  light.  "  Why  don't  any  of  the  papers  employ 
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somebody  who  knows  anything  about  what  they're  talking  about 
to  go  and  interview  artists  ?  "  He  turned  away,  while  I  sat 
there  disgruntled  and  perplexed.  "  Print  those  photos,  old  man," 
he  continued,  patronisingly.  "  A  jolly  good  advert.,  with  no 
expenditure."  And  again  he  laughed  uproariously. 

"  Will  you  show  me  some  of  your  work,  Mr.  Epstein  ?  "  I 
asked  again,  with  all  the  dignity  of  my  outraged  youth,  and  his 
quizzical,  illuminated  eyes  watching  me  narrowly. 

"  What's  the  good  ?  "  he  said.  "  Why  bore  you  with  what's 
Greek  to  you  ?  Go  back  and  tell  your  editor  you've  seen  it,  and 
give  him  the  story,  and  then  go  off  and  enjoy  yourself.  Poor 
silly  kid  !  I  wouldn't  have  your  job  for  a  lot !  " 

That  was  the  last  of  Epstein,  though  I  saw  him  lots  of  times 
after. 

My  editor  decided  to  let  the  subject  drop. 

"  Ginny  Lizzie's "  Tales  of  Sarah  Bernhardt 

When  Sarah  Bernhardt  died,  of  all  sad  London,  none  was 
sadder  than  "  Madame  of  the  Basement  Back."  She  is  a  little 
old  shrivelled  lady,  whose  nationality,  with  her  language,  has 
become  lost  in  the  mist  of  years ;  who  is  a  citizeness  of  the  universe, 
nameless,  nationless ;  a  speaker  of  strange,  mixed  tongues, 
whose  wandering  path  has  led  her  to  a  cold,  bare  basement  in 
London.  "  Madame  of  the  Basement  Back  "  they  call  her. 

In  her  hazy  eyes  are  visions,  dimming  rapidly,  of  glories  past 
— days  when  she  was  a  great  actress — days  when  she  and  Sarah 
Bernhardt  were  friends.  The  one  fact  that  has  penetrated  fully 
to  that  fogged  brain  is  that  Sarah  is  dead. 

Edition  by  edition  she  watched  the  papers  when  "  Sarah  " 
lay  dying  in  Paris,  day  by  day  with  growing  panic,  muttering 
below  her  breath — and,  finally,  those  block-typed  words  struck 
a  knell  in  her  heart. 

"  Sarah  is  dead,"  she  cried.  "  Ah,  Madre  di  Dios  I  Quel 
disastre  ;  vas  fur  ein  ungluck  !  Doloro  !  Doloro  !  La  Sarah  e 
morte  !  " 

Her  ragged  figure  huddled  up  beside  the  bar,  she  told  us  of 
days  gone  by — ofttimes  she  and  Sarah,  side  by  side,  had  faced 
the  tumultuous  applause  of  France  in  the  age  of  Romance.  She 
told  us,  in  French,  Russian,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German — 
mixed  up,  higgledy-piggledy,  and  jerked  out  at  bewildering  speed, 
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stories  of  the  divine  Sarah — stories  of  the  past  in  which,  in  penury, 
she  lives  again.  Her  poor,  unhinged  brain  is  still  retentive. 
Words  to  speak  present  things  often  evade  her  ;  she  cannot  tell 
how  she  lives  now,  how,  day  by  day,  her  existence  is  eked  out — 
but  about  the  past  she  is  clear,  she  is  certain,  she  is  colourful,  and, 
with  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks  for  the  past  age  for  which 
Sarah  Bernhardt  stood,  she  spoke  of  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

"  Sarah  used  to  travel  on  a  special  Pullman  with  bedrooms, 
bathrooms,  piano,  and  typewriter,  and  accommodation  for  a 
staff  of  six.  Her  wardrobe  for  a  tour  needed  forty-two  trunks 
to  hold  it,  and  included  character  dresses  embroidered  with  real 
gems,  one  of  which  was  valued  at  £5,000. 

She  used  to  tell  a  story  against  herself  about  a  consumptive 
young  designer  and  embroiderer  from  whom  she  ordered  a  magni- 
ficent gown  to  be  embroidered  by  hand.  The  young  man  was  so 
poor  that  he  could  employ  no  one  to  help  him,  and  sat  up  day  and 
night  executing  the  order  himself.  At  the  end  he  remained  at 
his  work  for  forty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  tottered,  coughing, 
into  Sarah's  apartment  with  the  finished  dress.  Sarah  was  pre- 
pared to  be  angry  at  the  delay,  but,  on  seeing  the  young  man's 
drawn  face  and  feverish  eyes,  she  made  him  sit  down  and  take 
some  wine. 

"  The  dress  is  beautiful,"  she  said.  "  But  look !  there  is  a 
spot  on  it !  " 

The  young  fellow  flushed,  and  held  up  his  finger,  raw  and 
bleeding. 

"  I  am  sorry,  madame,"  he  said.  "  It  is  a  drop  of  blood.  I 
have  worn  the  flesh  away." 

Sarah  broke  down  and  wept.  She  was  so  obsessed  with  the 
incident — that  she,  in  her  hurry  to  get  the  gown,  had  hastened 
the  boy's  death  by  overworking  him — that  she  paid  him  4,000 
francs  for  it,  put  it  away,  and  never  wore  it,  keeping  it  until  it 
was  yellow  with  age,  long  after  the  boy's  death,  as  a  perpetual 
reminder  to  govern  her  impetuous  temper. 

The  great  tragedienne's  breadth  of  outlook  and  wide  interests 
brought  her  in  contact  with  strange  types.  She  had  a  horror  of 
capital  punishment,  and,  when  gathering  material  to  write  up 
her  convictions  on  prison  reform,  she  made  friends  with  criminals 
and  anarchists  in  France  and  elsewhere.  There  was  one  young 
man,  Vaillant,  an  anarchist,  who  was  afterwards  guillotined, 
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who  was  a  great  friend  and  admirer  of  Sarah's.  She  used  to  give 
him  free  tickets  for  the  theatre.  Afterwards  she  went  incognita 
to  watch  his  execution,  and  was  ill  with  horror  for  weeks  after- 
wards. Sarah  witnessed  four  executions  in  all — one  in  London, 
two  in  Paris,  and  one  in  Spain. 

Sarah's  love  for  children  and  animals  went  right  through  her 
life.  Once  she  saw  a  barefooted  boy  running  near  her  house  on 
a  cold  day,  was  touched  by  the  blueness  of  his  toes,  and  sent 
her  secretary  out  to  buy  him  shoes.  Next  day  half  the  children 
in  the  district  had  queued  up  outside  her  door  by  8.30  in  the 
morning,  clamouring  for  shoes  !  Latterly  she  started  a  subscrip- 
tion for  a  home  of  rest  for  horses. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  Sarah,  at  her  debut, 
was  not  an  instantaneous  success,  and  by  no  means  took  the 
critics  by  storm.  At  the  Conservatoire,  as  a  student,  she  won 
second  prize  for  comedy,  Marie  Lloyd  being  the  successful 
competitor ! 

A  young  French  girl  applied  for  a  small  part  in  one  of  Sarah's 
companies.  She  was  admitted  to  the  dressing-room,  and  there 
found  the  "  Mother  of  Paris  "  waiting  for  her.  She  explained 
her  errand,  and  Sarah,  her  eyes  narrowing,  advanced  towards 
her,  placing  her  long  arms  on  her  shoulders  and  gazing  into  her 
eyes. 

"  My  child,"  she  said,  "  you  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  terrible, 
divine,  but  devastating  career.  Must  you  cross  over?  Is  the 
impelling  force  so  great  that  you  cannot  resist  ?  If  so,  yes,  you 
may  come  to  me.  If  not,  I  beg  you,  I  implore  you,  that  you  will 
think  no  more  of  your  wish,  and  will  return  to  that  life  in  which 
there  is  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  will  not  burn  up  your  beautiful 
youth  in  the  furnace  of  ambition.  Think  well,  my  child,  and, 
when  you  have  thought,  come  back  to  me  and  tell  me  your 
decision.  I  am  here — I,  the  lover  of  all  youth.  I  shall  welcome 
you — but  Oh  !  see  the  sadness  in  my  eyes,  and  hesitate  before 
you  bring  sadness  to  your  own." 

A  week  later  the  girl  returned.  Sarah  again  placed  her  two 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  on  the  dark  serge  coat  of  the  girl  the 
imprint  of  Sarah's  arms,  covered  in  liquid  white,  ready  for  the 
stage,  remained  when  the  arms  were  removed. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  have  decided  that  I  have  not 
the  courage  you  have.  I  have  thought  over  your  words,  and  I 
cannot  face  the  struggle." 
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Sarah  kissed  her  in  silence. 

"  Go  home  and  be  happy,  child,"  she  said  at  length. 

The  girl  never  wore  that  coat  again.  For  years  she  kept  it 
carefully  preserved  under  glass  with,  clearly  outlined  down  the 
front,  the  imprint  of  Sarah's  famous  arms.  In  later  years  she 
became  an  expert,  and  a  famous  one,  on  seashells  ! 

The  people  who  worshipped  Sarah,  known  or  unknown  to  her, 
included  some  amazing  characters.  There  was  a  pitiable  human 
wreck  who  had  dosed  himself  with  hashish,  a  deadly  drug,  until 
he  was  paralysed  and  unable  to  move.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
his  vice  this  man,  a  ghost  of  humanity,  was  constantly  to  be  seen 
at  the  theatres  where  Sarah  was  playing.  At  the  last  he  sent  for 
her  to  the  attic  in  which  he  was  dying,  and,  on  his  written  suppli- 
cation, Sarah  went  through  for  the  white,  almost  inhuman 
reprobate  one  of  her  famous  scenes  in  full  costume. 

There  was  a  young  American  boy,  who,  despite  her  age,  con- 
ceived such  a  wild  infatuation  for  Sarah  that,  going,  in  flannels 
and  blazer,  hatless  to  the  quay  to  see  her  off,  when  she  was  sailing 
for  Europe,  he  was  at  the  last  moment  unable  to  tear  himself 
away,  and  boarded  the  ship  as  he  was,  arriving  in  Europe  in 
what  he  stood  up  in,  and  much  the  worse  for  wear ! 

There  was  another  queer  worshipper  at  her  shrine — a 
Portuguese  this  time.  He  used  to  work  his  way  round  the  world 
in  Sarah's  wake  when  she  was  on  tour,  and  every  day,  for  years, 
he  wrote  her  passionate  letters. 

"  You  will  never  see  me,"  he  wrote,  "  but,  wherever  you  are, 
every  night  and  every  matinee,  I  shall  be  waiting  by  the  stage 
door  to  see  you  go  in  and  come  out."  Every  day  he  would 
describe  incidents  which  made  Sarah  realise  that  he  was  on  the 
spot,  yet  she  never  caught  sight  of  him,  and  his  letters  never 
contained  any  address.  The  letters  continued  to  come  day  by 
day  until  within  a  few  months  of  her  death,  when  they  abruptly 
stopped.  His  identity  never  transpired. 

There  was  an  Englishwoman,  unfortunately  a  terrible 
drunkard,  who  conceived  an  exalted  passion  for  the  great  trage- 
dienne. She,  also,  wrote  frequently  to  Sarah  and  sent  her  all 
the  latest  English  periodicals  when  Sarah  was  in  Paris.  She  was 
a  weird,  uncouth  character  about  forty  years  of  age.  Sarah 
received  her  on  several  occasions.  When  Sarah  was  playing  in 
England  she  used  to  visit  the  dressing-room  daily  with  flowers 
and  books.  She  was  very  shy  and  very  reserved,  and  Bernhardt 
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was  the  one  person  with  whom  she  was  ever  known  to  make 
friends.  She  was  said  to  be  very  rich. 

On  the  eve  of  Sarah's  departure  for  France  the  woman  was 
found  dead  in  bed.  For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  entry  was 
forced  into  her  bedroom.  No  one  had  ever  been  in  before  during 
her  tenancy.  Over  five  hundred  empty  spirit  bottles  were  found 
stacked  and  scattered  over  the  floor  ;  the  ceiling  was  hung  with 
cobwebs  ;  and  in  a  disused  divan,  thick  with  dust,  the  mice  had 
built  their  nests.  She  left  all  her  money  to  Sarah,  who,  however, 
gave  a  large  part  of  it  back  to  the  relatives. 

All  Bernhardt's  love  was  reserved  for  her  son  Maurice.  It  was 
in  his  arms  she  died,  and  on  him  she  had  showered  her  devotion 
throughout  his  life.  Subscriptions  were  got  up  for  her  in  lean 
years,  and  she  gave  the  money  to  Maurice ;  in  Maurice  was 
centred  all  the  passion  of  Bernhardt's  nature.  She  would  have 
denied  herself  dry  bread  for  him. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  colossal  hoax  played  on  Bernhardt  by  an 
advertising  enthusiast.  She  arrived  in  New  York  to  be  besieged 
by  reporters.  One  persistent  young  man  hung  on  to  the  side 
of  her  carriage  and  shouted  to  the  crowd  :  "  Come  with  Bernhardt 
to  see  the  whale  !  "  Bernhardt  was  puzzled.  The  man  was  an 
extraordinary  character,  and  begged  her,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
to  visit  a  whale  he  had  towed  up  into  the  harbour  specially  for 
her  to  see.  Always  an  impulsive  and  warm-hearted  woman, 
Sarah  could  not  withstand  the  almost  tragic  entreaties  of  the 
"  reporter."  Next  morning  saw  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  the 
world's  greatest  tragedienne,  attended  by  some  four  hundred 
people  who  had  accepted  the  "  reporter's  "  invitation,  sitting  on 
the  back  of  a  dying  whale  !  The  sequel  sent  Sarah  into  one  of 
her  paroxysms  of  uncontrollable  rage.  She  was  awakened  from 
her  dreams  (it  was  an  unpardonable  offence  to  interrupt  Sarah 
in  the  midst  of  a  dream,  for  her  greatest  joy  was  the  life  she 
entered  when  asleep,  and  she  analysed  and  rejoiced  in  every 
dream  she  had)  by  a  brass  band  composed  of  a  dozen  or  so 
minstrels.  Among  them  they  carried  an  immense  reproduction 
of  the  famous  whale,  and  over  it  a  placard  on  which  was  written 
in  foot-long  letters : 

COME  AND  SEE  THE  ENORMOUS  CETACEAN  WHICH  SARAH  BERN- 
HARDT KILLED  BY  TEARING  OUT  ITS  WHALEBONES  FOR  HER 
CORSETS!  THESE  WERE  MADE  BY  LILY  LOE." 
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Chirgwin  and  the  Vine  Street  Pub 

That  old  public  house  in  Vine  Street  which  was  recently  pulled 
down  and  replaced  by  an  up-to-date  wine  shop,  used  to  be 
associated  with  Chirgwin,  the  White-Eyed  Kaffir. 

The  origin  of  George  Chirgwin's  White  Eye,  for  which  he  has 
become  famous,  was  accidental.  He  and  his  brother  Tom  were 
giving  an  entertainment  in  a  field  in  Gloucestershire  when,  to 
quote  Chirgwin  himself,  "  A  brick  fell  into  his  eye  while  he  was 
waiting  to  go  on."  He  rubbed  his  black  face  with  the  back  of 
his  hand,  got  the  "  brick  "  carefully  settled,  and  went  on  to  do 
his  bit. 

He  had  an  hilarious  reception  ;  never  had  he  made  such  a  hit. 
And  he  noticed  that  his  brother,  who  was  playing  with  him,  had 
difficulty  in  suppressing  his  own  mirth  each  time  he  looked  at 
George.  When  they  went  off  Chirgwin  asked  the  reason.  His 
brother  silently  presented  him  with  a  mirror.  He  had  rubbed 
a  perfectly  shaped  diamond  round  his  eye,  and  the  effect  was 
so  comic  that  he  adopted  the  diamond  then  and  there,  and  since 
1875  has  always  worn  it  on  the  stage.  It  was  this  accidental 
discovery  which  made  him  famous. 

The  very  tall  hat  connected  with  the  White-eyed  Kaffir — 
seemingly  most  perilously  connected  to  him,  for  no  one  could 
make  out  how  he  kept  it  on  at  the  angle  he  wore  it — was  an  inven- 
tion of  his  own.  He  designed  a  device  to  fasten  the  hat  to  his 
head.  This  consisted  of  a  cane  running  round  a  stiff  top-knot 
exactly  fitting  his  crown,  and  encircling  the  inside  of  the  famous 
hat.  Many  people  tried  to  imitate  the  design  for  stage-wear, 
but  no  one  accomplished  the  acute  and  perilous  angle  peculiar 
to  the  hat  of  the  White-Eyed  Kaffir. 

Like  his  white  eye,  Chirgwin  acquired  his  falsetto  voice  quite 
by  a  fluke.  His  real  voice  was  a  pleasing  light  baritone.  Once, 
when  Chirgwin  was  still  at  his  seaside  entertainments  stage,  and 
was  working  with  a  troupe  of  minstrels  on  the  sands  at  Eastbourne, 
a  very  fine  alto  singer  joined  the  troop  for  a  time,  and  then  left 
it  to  take  up  a  better  engagement.  He  had  proved  a  tremendous 
attraction,  and  when  he  departed  the  takings  of  the  party  suffered. 
Chirgwin,  always  to  the  fore  in  an  emergency,  worked  up  a  song 
called  "  The  Mocking  Bird,"  using  a  high  voice  as  nearly  as 
possible  modelled  on  that  of  the  departed  "  Star."  A  few  nights 
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later  it  was  announced  that  "  Mr.  Chirgwin  would  give  an  imita- 
tion of  his  late  partner,"  which  he  accordingly  did,  with  such 
success  that  the  falsetto  voice  became  an  institution  on  his 
programme. 

Right  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  the  White-Eyed  Kaffir  had 
in  his  possession  an  old  'cello  which  he  prized  above  all  the 
miscellaneous  collection  of  musical  instruments  he  had  gathered 
in  the  course  of  his  career.  When  Chirgwin  was  only  fifteen  years 
old,  and  was  "  pitching  "  with  his  sister  and  his  two  brothers, 
performing  when  and  where  he  could  on  the  bones,  and  as  a  step- 
dancer  in  minstrel  get-up,  he  came  across  a  'cello  in  a  pawnbroker's 
window,  and  coveted  it  greatly.  Funds,  however,  wouldn't  run 
to  the  rash  expenditure  of  £2  all  at  once,  and,  after  a  lot  of  bargain- 
ing, the  pawnbroker  agreed  to  take  instalments.  He  had,  how- 
ever, insufficient  faith  in  the  youthful  musician  to  let  him  take 
the  'cello  away  till  the  last  instalment  had  been  paid,  so  it  was 
many  weary  weeks  before  George  and  the  'cello  became  insepar- 
able companions.  Long  afterwards,  when  Chirgwin  and  the 
'cello  had  become  famous,  George  had  the  instrument  valued. 
It  proved  worth  £100. 

There  were  two  rumours  which  were  always  being  put  to  the 
much-feted  White-Eyed  Kaffir  by  new  acquaintances  for  confirma- 
tion or  denial.  One  was  that  he  originally  came  out  as  a  member 
of  "  Uncle  Bones'  Niggers  "  ;  the  other  was  that  his  famous  song, 
"  The  Blind  Boy,"  had  a  personal  application,  and  that  Chirgwin 
had  a  son  born  blind.  He  himself  denied  both  stories.  True, 
he  was  on  the  sands  at  Margate  at  the  same  time  as  "  Uncle 
Bones,"  and  they  had  a  friendly  feud  for  the  pitch,  Chirgwin's 
troupe  gaining  the  day  by  performing  alongside  of  Uncle  Bones, 
and  so  imitating  their  "  show  "  and  convulsing  the  public  that 
Uncle  Bones  had  eventually  to  relinquish  the  pitch  to  George, 
after  which  they  shook  hands  and  became  the  best  of  friends. 

Concerning  Chirgwin's  "  Blind  son,"  he  never  was,  and  never 
will  be.  George  leaves  six  children  behind,  one  girl  by  his  first 
wife  (he  was  married  twice),  and  three  boys  and  two  girls  by  his 
second.  Four  of  his  children  died  before  their  father,  but  none 
of  them  were  blind. 

With  the  White-Eyed  Kaffir  the  last  and  most  famous  of  the 
original  Chirgwins  died.  George's  father  was  a  clown  in  Sanger's 
circus,  a  Cornishman,  and,  in  his  son's  words,  a  wanderer.  He 
retired  early,  and  kept  a  shop  hi  Seven  Dials,  where  George  was 
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born.  He  had  four  children,  and  Elizabeth,  Jack,  and  Tom 
Chirgwin  were  George's  original  partners  when  he  started  as  a 
Christy  minstrel. 

It  was  Tom  who  trained  him.  These  two  continued  in  partner- 
ship for  many  years,  but  he  and  Chirgwin's  other  brother  and 
sister,  as  well  as  his  parents,  are  all  dead.  George,  the  greatest 
artist  of  the  family,  was  the  last  to  die.  He  had  a  quite  in- 
significant position  in  his  elder  brother's  "  company,"  and  was, 
at  first,  only  tolerated  because,  if  they  went  out  without  him,  the 
small  George  would  set  up  such  a  howl  that  they  feared  he  would 
burst  a  blood-vessel !  So  he  was  grudgingly  allowed  to  play  the 
bones  at  the  age  of  six,  and  afterwards  to  do  a  step-dance  on  one 
leg.  "  For,"  he  added  pathetically  to  a  pal,  in  describing  his 
early  days,  "  I  could  only  dance  on  my  left  leg  !  " 

One  of  the  stories  that  George  Chirgwin  was  fondest  of  telling 
was  that  of  how  he  duped  the  police  at  Eastbourne  in  his  "  pitch- 
ing "  days.  It  was  just  after  he  had  discovered  with  what  ease 
he  could  master  the  handling  of  any  musical  instrument  they 
liked  to  give  him,  and  he  was  aching  to  get  to  work  on  some  new 
"  stunts  "  he  had  worked  up  for  the  entertainment  of  the  sea- 
side crowds.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  and  his  troupe  found 
a  good  pitch,  and  started  their  performance,  than  a  policeman 
came  up  and  told  them  to  move  on.  He  added  that,  in  that 
particular  town,  no  wandering  players  were  allowed  unless  they 
had  been  specially  requested  to  perform  by  a  resident  or  visitor. 

Things  looked  black,  and  funds  were  low,  but  it  took  more 
than  a  set-back  to  set  back  George.  He  went  and  dug  out  a 
smart  young  man  who  was  working  with  the  troupe,  but  who, 
having  felt  seedy  that  morning,  had  not  gone  out  with  them, 
and  had  therefore  not  been  seen  in  their  company  in  Eastbourne. 
This  fellow  was  instructed  by  George  to  go  and  take  a  room  on 
the  sea-front,  and  to  tell  his  landlady  that  he  had  just  come  from 
London.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  smartest  hotel  in  the  place 
and  told  to  write  a  letter  on  the  hotel  paper  to  George's  troupe 
requesting  them  to  perform  under  his  window  every  morning  at 
eleven  until  further  notice.  This  he  signed  and  gave  to  George. 

Next  morning  the  troupe  arrived  under  the  young  man's  window 
— so  did  the  police  and  a  large  crowd.  The  officer  was  shown 
the  letter  of  request,  and  beheld  the  "  visitor,"  apparently  an 
eccentric  millionaire,  applauding  loudly  from  the  window  above, 
and  showering  half-crowns,  previously  supplied  by  George,  into 
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George's  hat !  So  he  went  away  grumbling,  for  he  might  not 
interfere.  And  daily  the  troupe  appeared,  and  daily  the  crowds 
under  the  window  increased,  and  daily  the  "  millionaire  "  grew 
more  wildly  enthusiastic  in  his  applause  and  his  distribution  of 
largesse,  his  example  followed  by  the  onlookers.  It  was  the 
softest  job  he  had  ever  had,  and  when,  each  night,  the  spoils 
were  shared  up,  the  "  banned  "  town  proved  to  be  a  little  gold- 
mine— thanks  to  the  brain-wave  of  George. 

The  mispronunciation  of  George  Chirgwin's  somewhat  difficult 
name  once  led  to  a  rather  amusing  incident.  Madame  Amy 
Sherwin,  the  famous  Australian  prima  donna,  was  accustomed 
to  travel  on  a  line  where  the  White-Eyed  Kaffir  was  a  well-known 
season-ticket-holder.  Madame  Sherwin  had  but  recently  returned 
from  abroad,  and  was  not  yet  a  familiar  figure  to  the  newer 
railway  officials.  One  day  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
ticket,  and  the  man  at  the  gate  happened  to  be  a  new  "  hand." 

"  But,"  reasoned  Madame  Sherwin,  "  surely  you  know  me, 
and  realise  I  must  have  LOST  the  ticket  ?  I  know  most  of  the 
ticket-collectors  on  this  line.  I  am  Madame  Amy  Sherwin. 
The  new  man  called  to  his  superior,  and  explained  the  difficulty. 
The  latter  turned  on  him  a  glance  of  withering  contempt. 

"  You  silly  blighter  !  "  he  exclaimed  to  his  subordinate.  "  Why, 
don't  you  know  the  name  "  Chirgwin  ?  "  The  lady's  the  wife 
of  the  White-Eyed  Kaffir  !  " 

Our   Till — London's  Favourite :     Stories   of  Marie  Lloyd 

Mr.  Mark  Leslie,  the  vaudeville  artist,  gave  me  some  warmly 
interesting  stories  of  Marie  Lloyd,  as  we  sat  together  one  day 
over  luncheon. 

"  I  have  known  Marie  Lloyd  since  I  was  a  small  boy ;  have 
worked  with  her,  played  with  her,  seen  her  in  her  happy  moments 
and  in  those  rare  moments  of  profound  depression.  I  knew  her 
better,  perhaps,  than  did  anyone  else  in  the  Profession.  Right 
up  to  the  time  of  her  death  I  was  seeing  her  daily,  and  after  her 
death,  as  she  lay  there  smiling,  her  head  turned  to  the  side  as 
though  she  had  been  asleep,  a  returned  youth  transforming  her 
features,  something  rose  in  my  throat,  for  I  felt  that  I,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Profession,  was  in  mourning  for  the  best 
little  pal  and  the  squarest  little  sportsman  who  ever  walked  the 
boards. 

TB 
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Marie  didn't  die  a  pauper.  So  many  stupid  things  appeared 
about  her  in  the  Press  after  she  died — things  written  in  all  warmth 
and  good  faith,  for  Press,  public,  and  Profession  alike  loved 
Marie — but  written  in  ignorance.  Marie  did  not  die  a  pauper ; 
she  never  was  "  on  the  rocks,"  though  her  stupendous  generosity 
got  her  pretty  near  to  them  at  times. 

The  stories  about  Marie's  "  fifteen-guinea-a-week  pensioners," 
and  about  her  "  fifty-guinea-tips  broadcast  indiscriminately," 
are  all  rot.  Marie  was  generous — large  hearted  and  generous — 
but  she  was  not  a  fool.  For  years  past  she  had  been  earning 
anything  from  £500  a  week  downwards,  but  never  down  below 
£150.  In  one  case,  a  week  in  Edinburgh,  when,  as  she  had  done 
latterly,  she  was  taking  halls  on  a  share  basis,  she  touched  £600 
in  one  week  as  her  share.  Cardiff,  Birmingham,  Edinburgh — 
they  all  went  mad  about  Marie.  When  her  bill  went  up,  the 
"  house  full "  boards  went  up,  simultaneously. 

On  Sunday  nights  Marie's  house,  "  Oakdene,"  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  Profession,  friends  and  strangers  alike.  Anyone 
could  come.  No  one  asked  who  he  was  or  what  his  business  was  ; 
he  simply  walked  in,  sat  down,  helped  himself  to  Marie's  drinks 
and  Marie's  food,  played  cards  at  Marie's  table,  and  went  away 
when  he  was  tired — generally  about  4  a.m.  Marie  loved  every- 
body, and  everybody  was  welcome. 

A  glorious  story  is  told  about  "  Oakdene  "  at  the  time  of  the 
air  raids.  I  myself  was  present,  so  I  can  vouch  for  its  truth. 
Marie  was  furious  with  the  bombs  ;  they  irritated  her  beyond  all 
reason  ;  she  took  them  as  a  personal  insult. 

"  Hear  that  row  ?  "  she  demanded  of  me,  through  the  deafen- 
ing crash  of  falling  bombs.  She  was  fearless,  but  intensely 
annoyed.  "  Know  what  all  that's  about  ?  When  I  was  playing 
at  the  Berlin  Winter  Garden  some  time  ago,  the  Kaiser  was  always 
hanging  round  my  dressing-room,  making  a  regular  nuisance  of 
himself.  '  Marie/  he  said  to  me,  '  tell  me  where  your  home  is, 
Marie  dear,  and  when  I  next  visit  the  King  of  England,  I'll  drop 
in  and  see  you.'  That's  what  he  said.  But  I  bet  he's  changed 
his  mind  now  that  the  War's  come — he's  sent  a  deputy.  Perhaps 
he  said  to  one  of  his  rotten  airmen,  '  Hop  over  to  London,  bo, 
with  a  load  of  bombs.  When  you  get  to  Golder's  Green  you'll 
see  "  Oakdene,"  That's  London.  Locate  "  Oakdene,"  then 
throw  like  the  very  devil — all  the  bombs  you've  got,  and  hard. 
Get  that  Marie  1  ' 
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A  rumour,  as  devoid  of  foundation  as  that  of  the  "  fifteen- 
guinea-a-week  pensioners  "  of  Marie's,  was  published  in  some  of 
the  papers  recently.  That  was  to  the  effect  that,  for  some  years 
before  she  died,  Till  couldn't  eat  any  solid  food,  but  lived  on  raw 
eggs  and  champagne.  As  I  happen  to  have  seen  Marie  almost 
daily,  and  as  I  happen  to  have  helped  her  sisters,  Grade  and  Alice, 
to  fetch  large  meals  into  the  dressing-room  for  Marie,  time  after 
time,  which  we  watched  her  eat  with  obvious  relish,  up  to  within 
a  few  days  of  her  death,  I  can  set  Marie's  other  pals'  minds  at 
rest  as  to  her  having  played  for  them  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation. 

I  remember  one  day  finding  Marie  sitting  in  her  dressing-room 
tackling,  with  tremendous  enjoyment,  a  huge  dish  of  tripe  and 
onions. 

"  Come  in,  old  boy,"  she  laughed.  "  I'm  just  having  a  supper 
after  my  own  heart,  while  the  papers  are  describing  my  supper- 
party  to-night  at  Oddenino's,  and  saying  what  a  weird  and 
wonderful  hat  Marie  wore  !  "  She  chuckled.  Till  was  for  ever 
poking  good-natured  fun  at  the  inaccuracies  of  the  young  and 
enthusiastic  newspaper-man. 

Marie  was  just  Marie  to  everybody :  stage-hands,  dressers, 
servants,  even  cabbies  ;  they  all  knew  her  and  loved  her.  No 
one  ever  thought  of  calling  her  Miss  Lloyd — it  was  "  Marie  "  to 
her  friends,  and  "  Till  "  to  her  intimates. 

She  had  a  chauffeur  named  Waterson  who,  in  addition  to 
driving  her  car,  used  to  come  on  and  dance  with  her  in  one  of  her 
"  acts."  Waterson  has  a  little  son  whom  Marie  simply  adored — 
mainly,  she  told  me,  because  he  "  swore  so  beautifully  !  " 

She  used  to  buy  all  his  clothes  for  him,  and  take  him  out  driving 
in  the  car  with  her.  Then  she  would  show  him  off  with  great 
pride  to  her  friends. 

"  Swear,  Leslie,"  she  would  implore.  "  Swear  like  a  little 
trooper  for  your  Auntie  Marie  !  "  And  a  volley  of  comic,  childish 
oaths  would  follow.  Marie  would  hug  herself  with  joy.  Her 
adoration  for  children  was  one  of  her  main  characteristics. 

When  Marie  was  working  her  famous  song,  "  Oh,  John,  you 
do  look  a  don  with  your  khaki  on,"  her  chauffeur,  Waterson,  used 
to  be  put  into  a  suit  of  khaki  and  sent  on  for  the  choruses,  to  walk 
behind  Marie  and  then  dance.  Throughout  the  song  he  would 
stand  in  the  wings.  One  night  I  had  strolled  into  the  Oxford 
(it  was  my  first  night  on  leave  from  the  Front,  and  I  was  in 
uniform),  and  was  sitting  in  front  to  see  Marie's  show,  when  I 
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was  spotted  from  the  wings  by  Marie's  manager-brother,  who 
came  down  to  the  front  and  whispered  : 

"  Come  on  up,  Mark,  Marie  hasn't  an  idea  you're  in  England. 
Come  and  take  Waterson's  place  in  the  act,  and  walk  on  behind 
her  when  I  give  you  the  tip.  Marie'll  get  the  shock  of  her  life 
and  they'll  love  it  in  front !  " 

I  went.  When  the  cue  came  I  followed  Marie,  who  had 
her  back  to  me,  round  the  stage,  doing  exactly  as  the  deposed 
Waterson,  entering  into  the  fun  of  the  thing,  had  told  me  to  do. 
Suddenly  Till  swung  round  and  saw  me,  broke  off  in  her  chorus, 
flung  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  gave  me  the  ovation  of  my 
life,  right  there  before  those  thousands  of  people.  Howls  of 
delight  and  applause  from  the  front. 

"  There  you  are,"  shouted  Marie,  leading  me  down  to  the 
footlights,  her  arm  through  mine,  "  there's  the  genuine  article 
for  you  !  The  real  Don  John,  with  his  khaki  on  !  Now  we'll  let 
him  perform  for  a  bit  and  give  poor  Marie  a  rest !  " 

She  waved  the  orchestra  on,  and  willy-nilly  I,  the  returned 
warrior-pro.,  was  drawn  into  a  solo  dance,  followed — egged  on 
by  the  delighted  throng,  who  always  love  a  novelty  not  on  the 
programme — by  a  Highland  fling  and  then  a  Russian  dance  ! 
Marie  loved  Tommies  nearly  as  much  as  she  loved  babies.  Many 
and  many  a  lonely  fellow  just  returned  from  the  front  spent  his 
first  evening  having  a  champagne  supper  at  Oddenino's  with 
Marie. 

One  night  I  and  my  partners,  returned  to  civilian  life  once 
more,  were  doing  our  act  at  the  Chiswick  Empire,  when  Marie, 
who  was  having  an  evening's  rest,  strolled  in  from  the  front  of 
the  house. 

"  Where  are  your  medals,  boy  ?  "  she  demanded  peremptorily 
of  me. 

"  But,  Marie,  I'm  wearing  evening  dress  !  " 

"  Never  mind  your  evening  dress  !    Where  are  your  medals  ?  " 

"  Why,  they're  at  home  of  course,  Till.  You  can't  wear 
medals  with  '  soup  and  fish  ' — now  can  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  tell  me !  "  exclaimed  Till,  quite  annoyed. 
"  You're  playing  to  a  house  full  of  soldiers  and  soldiers'  wives. 
You  let  'em  see  you  did  your  bit  too.  I'm  not  going  to  have 
you  boys  hiding  your  lights  under  a  bushel !  I'm  proud  of  you 
all.  You  see  you  wear  your  medals — all  of  'em — to-morrow  night, 
or  you  and  Marie'll  have  words  I  "  With  that  she  sailed  out  I 
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One  of  the  happiest  memories  I  have  of  dear  old  Till  was  when 
she  had  a  party  of  us,  all  fagged  and  rather  jaded  after  a  long 
tour,  to  stay  with  her  at  Cliftonville.  We  were  a  jolly  party, 
and  we  used  to  spend  a  lot  of  our  time  bathing,  We  used — but 
nothing  would  ever  induce  Marie  to  get  farther  than  the  bathing- 
machine.  I  remember  her  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  sitting  on  the 
top  step  of  her  machine,  shivering  with  cold,  and  arrayed  in  a 
marvellous  bathing-dress  and  little  tight  cap.  We,  from  the 
water,  were  shouting  for  her  to  come  in  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
doing. 

Every  day  Till  would  go  through  this  pretence  of  a  morning 
dip,  and  every  day  her  courage  would  fail  her  when  it  came  to 
getting  into  the  water.  She  would  sit  there,  her  rather  prominent 
teeth,  which  were  such  a  characteristic,  gleaming  in  the  sun,  one 
hand  held  up  with  the  outside  fingers  stuck  out  and  the  middle 
fingers  curled,  as  they  always  were  when  Marie  was  in  a  quandary, 
and  she  would  shiver  and  laugh  and  stretch  one  toe  down  to  the 
water. 

"  Oh,  Mike  \  "  she  would  scream,  "  why  don't  they  warm  the 
ocean  ?  Thank  you — I've  had  my  bathe  !  "  And  she  would 
vanish  into  the  machine  again  !  .  .  . 

If  warm-hearted,  open-handed  bigness  of  .character  makes  a 
saint,  Marie  must  be  happy  now.  And  we — we  feel  as  if  every 
vaudeville  theatre  in  London  is  empty  and  deserted.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  some  of  Marie's  friends  will  have  the  heart  to 
pass  "  Oakdene." 


CHAPTER  TEN 

CHARACTER  SKETCHES  OF  MODERN  CHELSEA 

CHELSEA.  A  few  decades  ago,  in  the  days  of  Carlyle,  of  Rossetti, 
of  Whistler,  she  was  surrounded  with  that  glamour  of  romance 
fostered  by  leisurely  living  and  great  names  ;  by  her  misty, 
countrified  highways,  her  rambling  paths,  her  quaint  buildings ; 
by  her  aesthetic  and  historical  associations — for  then  she  was 
regarded  as  the  exclusive  property  of  artistic  genius. 

Even  now,  on  the  strength  of  Augustus  John,  Sargent,  George 
Moore,  and  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  she  is  accorded  a  place  among 
the  shadows  of  the  distinctive,  though  so  many  of  her  lions  have 
died,  been  deposed  from  their  thrones,  or  have  migrated  to 
Suburbia,  under  the  lash  of  change  and  of  modern  hustle  ;  though 
so  many  of  her  show  places  have  been  pulled  down  or  hideously 
remodelled ;  though  her  monopoly  of  Bohemia  is  seriously 
rivalled  by  Hampstead  and  the  purlieus  of  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  and  her  romance  is  a  thing  which  has  receded  into  the 
realms  of  memory  with  the  memories  of  gold  coin  of  the  realm, 
hansom  cabs,  and  the  cries  of  Old  London. 

Secretly  or  openly,  Chelsea  is  looked  upon  nowadays  as  the 
playground  of  a  lot  of  mediocre  young  men  and  women  playing 
at  Art,  dressing  the  artist,  and  generally  aping  the  Quartier 
Latin.  Young  people,  dreadfully  unkempt  and  negligent  of 
person,  who  spend  their  days  in  bed,  their  nights  in  dissipation, 
and  any  time  left  over  in  looking  intense  over  a  huge  palette  and 
a  never-finished  "  creation."  Hardly  a  just  picture,  in  actuality. 

Gone  are  the  days — even  those  so  recent  days — when  A.  J. 
Munnings,  picturesque  in  his  stock,  used  to  ride  his  horse  up  to 
the  door  of  the  "  Six  Bells  "  and  tie  him  to  the  scraper,  a  patient, 
sleeping  obstacle  on  the  pavement,  while  his  master  regaled  the 
bar  with  stories  of  the  hunting-field.  Gone  are  the  nights  when 
"  Bill "  Adams,  in  an  outburst  of  boyish  spirits  following  on  a 
day's  strenuous  work  (and  he  is  a  worker  !),  would  unhitch  the 
bay  trees  from  Chelsea's  artistic  doorways,  change  the  doctor's 
brass  plates  with  those  of  the  local  undertakers,  or  go  and  "  bait  " 
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the  keepers  of  the  coffee-stalls.  Gone  are  the  nights  that  ran 
into  day  in  the  harmless  joyousness  of  real,  old  fashioned  "  rags," 
when  artists  could  afford  to  give  their  models  and  their  friends  a 
damn'  good  tune  when  the  light  failed  for  painting. 

John  himself  is  infrequently  seen  with  that  cynical  swagger 
and  those  all-seeing  eyes  of  his,  making  his  way  down  the  King's 
Road.  He  is  too  busy  with  the  demands  of  Fame  to  have  leisure 
for  loitering.  Nevinson's  lumbering  caravan  but  rarely  blocks 
the  traffic  nowadays,  amid  the  curses  of  the  police.  "  Spy  "  no 
longer  "  rows  "  with  the  tradesmen's  boys,  nor  walks  Wellington 
Square  in  his  bedroom  slippers — for  Chelsea  lost  one  of  its  best- 
known  figures  when  "  Spy  "  died. 

Even  old  Harry  has  left  his  coffee-stall  business  for  a  career 
of  journalism  ! 

No,  Chelsea  is  not  the  same  ;  but  she  is  far  from  being,  as  the 
pessimist  depicts  her,  a  home  for  picturesque  hangers-on  to  the 
old  traditions — moneyed  amateurs,  too  well  off  to  work — too 
comfortable  for  achievement.  They  exist,  in  deplorably  large 
numbers,  these  parasites,  sending  studio  rents  a-soaring,  and 
increasing  the  problem  of  living  for  the  genuine  worker,  who, 
with  the  depreciation  of  the  art  market,  finds  it  a  job  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 

The  genuine  artist,  who  has  no  time  to  bother  about  velvet 
jackets  and  flowing  ties,  is  wondering  if  he  can  take  out  an  action 
for  criminal  libel  against  a  type  !  Failing  that,  he  would  like  to 
raise  the  fiery  cross  and  carry  it  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Mayfair,  and  clear  that  good  name  which  so-called  artists — 
those  moneyed  amateurs — have  spoiled. 

The  true  scandal  of  cur  art  colonies,  whether  they  be  in  Chelsea 
or  Hampstead,  Maida  Vale  or  Bloomsbury,  is  that  the  genuine 
artist  has  been  menaced  by  the  sham,  and,  at  his  worst,  this 
masquerader  with  money  to  burn  comes  perilously  near  to 
becoming  a  pest. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  money.  The  man  who  thinks  he  would 
like  to  have  a  studio  hires  one.  Struggling  artists  can  never  do 
that ;  they  beg  for  one  for  months,  and  remain  as  tenants  only 
until  a  higher  bidder  comes  along. 

Once  possessed  of  a  studio,  the  stranger  furnishes  it  as  no  worker 
ever  would. 

Shaded  lights,  luxurious  divans,  thick  pile  carpets,  and  heavy 
hangings,  with  canvases  and  masses  of  paints  to  complete  a  very 
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misleading  picture  ;  that  is  the  setting  the  sham  artist  seeks  to 
create. 

Up  goes  the  notice  :  "  Models  wanted." 

The  girls  flock  to  the  charlatan's  studio.  They  don't  like  him 
or  his  ways,  but  in  these  hard  times  that  sign  is  all  too  rare,  and 
they  must  live.  The  models  are  not  to  blame.  It  is  the  men 
who  entice  girls  to  these  so-called  studios  who  are  responsible  for 
the  recurring  scandals  that  surround  the  real  Bohemian  life,  and 
particularly  the  life  of  the  model. 

It  is  studios  such  as  these  that  hide  the  orgies  and  the  debauches 
that  are  whispered  about  in  certain  circles,  not  the  bare,  often 
unlovely  rooms  where  real  work  is  done.  The  impostor  very 
quickly  drops  all  pretence,  but  the  models  are  still  there  to  pose, 
not  for  the  sake  of  art,  but  to  pander  to  the  curiosity  of  strangers, 
who,  in  their  foolishness,  think  that  this  is  the  real  world  of  art. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  real  workers  are  enraged  ? 
To  them  this  hotch-potch  of  vice  and  foolishness  is  an  insult,  a 
slur  upon  their  work,  and  a  scandal  which  is  bringing  then"  calling 
in  disrepute.  Money  may  deprive  them  of  the  monopoly  of 
their  preserves,  but  it  cannot  buy  a  welcome  into  those  studios 
where  warm-hearted  comradeship,  loyalty,  and  hard  work  are 
the  jealously  guarded  assets,  where,  right  inside  her  heart,  Chelsea 
nurtures  a  little  coterie  of  real  Bohemians — Bohemians  not  by 
circumstance,  but  of  the  heart — the  eternal  Rudolph  and  his 
Mimi,  struggling  for  bread  after  their  various  fashions  during 
the  day  and  irresponsibly  gay  after  work  hours,  living,  like 
children,  in,  and  for,  the  moment. 

Many  of  them  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  art,  many  of  them 
haven't  read  a  book  worth  reading  in  their  lives  ;  but  they  have, 
nevertheless,  the  freemasonry  of  true  Bohemia,  which  wots  not 
of  creed  or  colour — big  hearts  ;  a  gift  for  throwing  off  care  ; 
lean  purses  ;  a  perception  of  the  beautiful,  the  pathetic,  and 
the  droll  as  they  present  themselves  each  to  diverse  perceptions. 
Among  this  little  coterie  of  survivors  which  has  kept  alive  in 
defiance  of  the  grinding  of  the  commercial  machine,  which  has 
kept  its  soul  free  from  the  trammels  of  success,  there  is  much 
gaiety,  much  laughter,  much  innocent  fun,  and  a  camaraderie 
of  a  kind  unknown  to  the  materialist  and  the  fettered  votaries 
of  Fame. 

This  is  modern  Chelsea. 

Bohemia  houses  itself  and  flourishes  in  every  part  of  London — 
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as  well  in  Bloomsbury  as  in  Mayfair  and  Chelsea.  It  is  severely 
cut  up  into  sets,  though  such  sets  are  not  formed  on  social  status, 
but  on  mutual  tastes  and  interests,  and  often  include  the  dustman 
as  well  as  the  duke  of  the  Bohemian  world.  These  sets  rarely 
mingle,  though  a  party,  a  "  rag,"  or  a  pub-crawl  may  tempor- 
arily unite  many  bits  of  many  sets.  You  may  find  the  stage 
and  the  studio  and  the  writing-desk  represented  side  by  side  with 
the  minor  criminal,  the  parasite,  the  worldling  with  nothing  to 
do,  the  wastrel,  and  the  lounger ;  the  crank,  the  political  light, 
the  artisan,  and  the  clerk.  There  is  no  definite  hall-mark 
required  for  inclusion  in  Bohemia. 

Chelsea,  after  work  hours,  congregates  to  eat  at  Bassi's,  in  the 
King's  Road,  that  cheery  little  restaurant  with  the  futurist 
mural  decorations  which  delight  or  shock  the  stranger,  according 
to  his  lights,  and  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Village  Club 
started  by  "  Jimmy  "  (Sir  James)  Cotter  just  before  his  untimely 
death  on  his  honeymoon.  Here,  over  their  meals,  a  feud  of 
sympathy  is  in  progress  among  the  Bassi  Brothers'  "  Regulars  " 
over  the  unfairness  of  granting  a  licence  to  a  new  "  syndicate  " 
restaurant  shortly  to  be  opened  in  the  neighbourhood,  whereas 
Bassi's  petition,  signed  by  most  of  the  studio-holders  in  the 
vicinity,  has  been  refused,  and  he  still  has  to  send  out  for  drinks, 
though  he  has  catered  for  Chelsea's  wants  for  years.  On  some 
Saturday  nights  the  Village  Club  forgathers  in  the  upper  rooms 
of  this  place  for  dinner  and  a  confab  on  some  topic  of  interest, 
over  which  such  lights  as  Mrs.  Cecil  Chesterton,  James  Agate, 
Alec  Waugh,  Maire  O'Niell,  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser,  Ethel  Warwick, 
Eva  Moore,  Mrs.  George  Cran,  and  Stacy  Aumonier,  preside. 

Chelsea  is  notably  devoid  of  famous  restaurants,  considering 
her  reputation,  and  the  extent  of  her  bachelor  population.  When 
you  have  mentioned  Bassi's,  the  Good  Intent,  and  the  Blue 
Cockatoo,  you  have,  perhaps,  the  complete  list  of  places  where 
Chelsea  proper  has  fed  for  any  length  of  time,  though  many 
studio-owners  "  go  West  "  for  dinner,  feed  at  home,  or  join  in 
one  of  those  communal  studio  meals  where  one  person  gets  the 
food  ready,  and  a  dozen  or  so  share  the  modest  expenses. 

The  Chelsea  Arts  Club,  that  sanctuary  of  "  lions,"  feeds  its  own 
people  ;  many  lesser  lights  eat  at  the  pubs,  of  which  the  most 
patronised  are  "  The  Six  Bells,"  "  The  Cadogan,"  "  The  Rising 
Sun,"  "  The  Pier,"  "  The  Commercial,"  and  "  The  Markham  " 
— that  is,  among  the  Bohemians  of  the  quartier.  In  all  of  these, 
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when  the  light  or  the  inspiration  has  failed,  you  come  across 
well-known  Bohemians. 

The  artist-world  of  the  West  End  patronises  the  little  restaur- 
ants and  cafe's  of  Soho — not  those  widely  advertised,  highly 
priced,  and  blatantly  "  psuedo  "  haunts  of  the  tourist  the  names 
of  which  are  famous,  but  obscure  little  places,  the  Continental 
atmosphere  of  which  has  been  conserved  against  odds  for  the 
elite,  such  as  "  The  Diner  Francais,"  "  The  Littoral,"  Gennaro's  ; 
that  quaint  cafe*  "  The  Armenian,"  in  Greek  Street,  which  has 
recently  emerged  from  the  sanded  floor  stage  when  discovered  by 
a  bunch  of  famous  men,  and,  farther  up,  the  unpretentious  corner 
shop  in  Charlotte  Street  where  you  can  eat  minestrone  and  most 
other  dishes  for  under  a  shilling,  including  bread,  and  Losenegger's, 
nearly  opposite  the  Scala,  with  the  jolly,  good-natured  proprietor, 
the  low  prices,  and  the  excellent  Continental  fare.  Bohemia  is 
rarely  faithful,  and  restaurants,  just  as  cafes  and  clubs,  go  by  the 
fashion  of  the  moment,  with  few  exceptions.  The  presence  of 
one  man  attracts  the  others  of  his  set,  and  together  they  pass 
on  for  no  particular  reason. 

Tastes  in  recreation  among  the  real  workers  are  strangely 
simple.  Occasionally  more  or  less  private  parties,  the  busting  of 
a  pound  or  so  on  a  party  at  the  Bull-frog  or  the  Hambone  Clubs, 
off  Piccadilly  (both  of  them  cheery-places,  sheltering  a  diversity 
of  types),  at  the  Cave  of  Harmony,  where  plays  and  sing-songs 
are  given  in  between  the  dancing,  or  in  another  of  the  hundred 
of  small  clubs  fitted  to  the  ideas  and  purses  of  the  Bohemian, 
added  to  holidays  in  caravans,  broken-down  house-boats,  or  in 
that  Mecca  of  the  artists,  Cornwall,  satisfy  most  of  them,  with 
one  big  "  spread "  a  year — the  Chelsea  Arts  Ball — and  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  "  proms,"  to  a  d' Alvarez,  a  Thursfield, 
or  a  Heifetz  or  Kreisler  concert.  The  social  life  of  Bohemia  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be ;  money's  too  tight,  and  the  wild  orgies 
of  waste  and  expenditure  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  novelist  are 
taken  from  past  history. 

Aspirants  to  glory  watch  the  lions  at  a  distance,  sometimes 
wondering  whether  it  feels  different  to  be  famous  than  obscure. 

One  of  the  dearest  friends  of  the  artist  section,  Astafieva, 
the  Russian  princess,  whose  school  of  dancing  is  near  by,  appears 
sometimes  at  the  "  Good  Hope  "  clad  in  a  brief  ballet  skirt  over 
buckskin  riding  breeches,  a  sweater,  and  red  leather  top  boots. 
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Round  her  head  is  swathed  a  white  woollen  scarf.  She  sits  at  a 
central  table  surrounded  by  picturesque  boy  and  girl  pupils  in 
various  stages  of  warmth.  They  have  come  to  her  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  At  the  moment  she  is  reproving  a  raven-haired  lad 
in  an  open-necked  black  shirt  for  something,  while  the  rest  of  the 
party  are  eagerly  raffling  a  gorgeous  silk  jumper  which  eventually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  young  Japanese,  to  his  huge,  rather  mystified 
delight.  The  room  is  filled  with  the  roars  of  derisive  laughter 
that  greet  the  winner  from  his  fellow  pupils. 

Near  the  counter  sits  Mr.  C ,  the  artist.  His  keen  eyes, 

from  behind  horn-rimmed  spectacles,  take  in  every  item  of  the 
horse-play  that  is  going  on  round  him.  He  studies  the  pages  of 
an  illustrated  daily,  and  fails  to  recognise  one  of  the  reproductions 
as  a  picture  of  his  own. 

By  the  door  one  of  the  partners  in  the  place  stands,  greeting 
workers,  as  they  come  in  for  food,  an  hour's  respite  and  recrea- 
tion. 

The  "  Good  Hope  "  is  more  of  a  club  than  a  restaurant.  The 
clients  may  eat  what  they  like  from  that  which  is  stacked  up 
behind  the  "  snacks  "  counter,  or  order  hot  stuff,  and  amuse 
themselves,  after  their  bent.  The  proprietress  is  a  little  vivacious 
thing  with  the  biggest  heart  in  the  world,  widened  in  its  sympathy 
by  a  previous  stage  career.  She  stops  everyone  from  ordering 
more  than  he  can  afford.  She  knows  all  about  everyone.  Every 
one  loves  her.  The  diamonds  she  wears  in  her  ears,  with  her 
exquisitely  cut,  workmanlike  suit,  sparkle  under  the  electric 
lights.  She  knows  intimately  every  person  who  comes  into  the 
place,  be  he  labourer,  artist,  writer,  dancer,  student,  or  employee 
of  one  of  the  shops  around. 

She  knows  all  his  little  troubles  and  successes  ;  has  a  question 
for  each,  and  a  smile  for  all.  Is  the  world  treating  them  well 
she  is  happy — as  personally  happy  as  they  themselves  ;  are  they 
"  up  against  it "  her  smile  fades,  and  it  really  hurts  her.  She 
is  everyone's  bank.  She  knows  who  has  a  "  date  "  ;  who  is 
being  "  hung,"  who  has  chucked  trades'  unionism,  and  is  work- 
ing on  his  own ;  who  wrote  that  story  in  the  morning's  paper, 
who  got  the  "  bird  "  at  the  Empire  audition.  If  she  misses  any- 
one from  the  usual  bachelor  crowd,  she  will  send  out  to  his  house, 
studio,  or  room,  to  know  if  he  is  sick,  and,  if  so,  what  he  wants  to 
eat  or  drink.  She  will  find  time  in  her  busy  day,  in  "  off  "  hours 
to  go  and  tidy  up  his  room ;  she  will  lend  her  scissors  to  one, 
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hand  the  keys  of  an  office,  left  in  her  charge,  to  another,  and,  if 
anyone  hurts  himself,  it  is  to  her  he  goes  to  be  bound  up.  She 
is  everywhere,  sees  everything,  senses  everything. 

Selma  Hockley  sits  in  another  corner,  immersed  in  her  proofs, 

and  Joseph  Willis  is  smoking  pensively  over  his  beer.  Mr.  M 

M discusses  the  catalogue  of  an  antique  sale  with  the  little 

proprietress.  Two  young  engineers'  clerks  are  having  a  game  of 
chess  on  a  pocket  board.  She  tells  the  waitress  not  to  disturb 
them,  though  the  place  is  crowded. 

"  Poor  kiddies,  they  haven't  the  price  of  another  coffee,  and 
they  don't  get  much  time  for  play,"  she  whispers. 

A  waitress  has  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  One  of  the 
diners  gets  up,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  takes  round  the  orders. 
They  always  rush  into  the  breach  when  Judith  is  in  trouble  ; 
there,  in  Chelsea's  club,  there  is  no  ceremony. 

Someone  is  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  Debussy  and 
Ravel  with  someone  the  breadth  of  the  room  away ;  their  piercing 
voices  manage  to  keep  the  argument  going,  distinct  from  the 
medley  of  sounds.  Two  models  are  having  a  subdued  quarrel 
in  the  "  niche  "  ;  a  slight  altercation  is  a  relief,  after  sitting  for 
six  hours,  motionless,  in  the  cold  studio. 

Dr.  C G ,  locally  known  as  the  "  miracle  worker,"  a 

curer  of  all  human  ills,  possessor  of  twenty-three  medals  for 
bravery,  and  one  of  the  most  retiring  personalities  in  the  world, 
is  deep  in  a  scientific  discussion  with  a  thinly  built  octogenarian 
with  a  remarkable  head,  who  is  responsible  for  as  many  literary 
achievements  as  he  is  for  pictures  ;  Heinrich,  the  sculptor,  is 
joining  in,  with  his  slow,  balanced  interjections,  always  dead  to 
the  point,  always  listened  to. 

Beyond,  two  footballers,  still  in  muddy  "  whites  "  after  the 
fray,  are  deploring  their  team's  defeat.  One  of  them  borrows 
a  sweater  from  Judith,  and  stretches  it  over  his  thin,  shivering 
body. 

Then  in  comes  an  old  Chelsea  pensioner,  bent,  red-coated, 
and  half  blind.  Someone  jumps  up  to  give  him  his  chair,  while 
someone  else  runs  to  get  the  beer  that  he  always  has  when  he 
cares  to  drop  in  as  the  guest  of  the  house.  He  studies  the  crowd 
with  unseeing  eyes,  and  begins  in  his  old  cracked  voice  to  discuss 
the  world  of  nowadays  and  of  the  good,  lost  long  ago.  The  old 
fellow  is  king  of  the  place,  a  despot  in  Chelsea's  club.  He 
accepts,  with  condescension.^an  invitation  to  a  tea-party, 
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"  should  his  engagements  permit  "  ;  then  he  pulls  out  his  black- 
ened pipe,  filling  up  from  somebody's  pouch,  and  relapses  into 
silence,  watching  the  chess. 

A  clock  strikes.    There  is  a  general  move  for  the  door. 

"  Time,  gen'lmen,  please,"  laughs  the  lady  in  the  diamonds. 

"  Good-bye,  Judith.  Good  luck,  old  girl !  See  you  to-morrow. 
I'll  square  up  when  I  come  in — my  cheque's  due  in  the  morning 
— don't  mind,  do  you  ?  " 

The  "  Good  Hope's  "  clubmen  have  dispersed.  It  is  closing 
time. 


The  Chelsea  Match-seller 

Here  is  a  story  of  a  famous  Chelsea  match-seller — half-blind 
and,  to  all  appearances,  a  "  cadger."  He  has  been  in  Chelsea 
for  years. 

Old  Kate,  another  Chelsea  "  char,"  went  into  the  pub.  She 
was  followed  by  the  match-seller,  dishevelled,  apparently 
penniless,  broken  booted. 

"  Say,  old  cock,"  said  Kate,  watching  him  sit  down,  without, 
to  all  appearances,  the  price  of  a  drink  on  him,  fingering  tentatively 
a  work-worn  penny  which  he  spun  suggestively  on  the  Burton 
tub  before  him,  "  ain't  you  got  the  price  of  a  drink  ?  " 

He  didn't  reply,  but  smiled.  Old  Kate  called  for  a  Burton — 
the  best  she  could  rise  to.  Admitted,  she  picked  up  his  penny, 
but  the  Burton  was  fourpence. 

He  held  his  glass  up  to  her : 

"  Good  'ealth,"  he  said,  and  he  drank  it  down  in  one  draught. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  on  the  part  of  Old  Kate,  whose 
murmurings  didn't  get  above  the  clattering  of  glass  and  the 
staccato  chatter  of  many  voices. 

"  Aw  !  pore  o'  b ,"  she  said.  "  I  knows  wot  it  is  to  be  up 

agin  it,  dearie  ;  ain't  I  worked  long  enough  ter  know  wot  it  is 

not  to  'ave  the  price  of  an  'arf-pint,  wen  y're  b well  ready 

ter  do  yer  b self  in,  cause  yer  dunno  where  yer  goin'  ter  turn 

to  next  ?  "  All  this  to  the  next  man  who  sat  beside  her  on  the 
bench,  with  sideways  glances  at  the  match-seller,  who  was 
gazing  contemplatively  at  his  empty  glass,  tapping  the  beer 
barrel  again  and  again  with  his  emaciated  fingers.  "  Ol'  Kate 
ain't  no  scringer.  Ol'  Kate  won't  see  nobody  wi'out  nothink  if 
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she  got  twopence  in  'er  b pocket !  If  I'd  got  anuvver  four- 
pence  I'd  see  that  b through  anuwer  drink,  if  I  ain't  got 

the  price  of  anuvver  drink  fer  meself  to  drink  'is  'ealth  wiv  !  " 

Her  beery,  husky  treble  trailed  out  into  the  chaos  of  voices 
that  surrounded  them.  There  was  a  pause.  The  quiet  deliberate 
tone  of  the  match-seller  swept  through  the  bar.  He  was  reaching 
down  into  those  secret  recesses  that  his  socks — and  any  under- 
clothing that,  in  his  affluence,  he  may  have  harboured — hid. 
Out  of  these  he  drew  a  dirty,  dilapidated  handkerchief.  He 
undid  it.  It  clinked. 

"  Wotcher  goin'  to  'ave,  mother  ?  "  he  asked  slowly. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Kate,  "  don't  cher  be  so  blasted  silly  !  Yer 
can't  afford  nothink  !  " 

"  Sure  ?  " 

"  Ain't  I  sure  ?  " 

"  Double  Scotch  or  gin  ?  " 

"  Aw  !     Goo  on  !  " 

He  shouted  for  her  drink.  Wondering,  Old  Kate  took  it.  She 
drank  it,  and  he  would  have  nothing  with  her.  When  she  had 
finished  he  called  for  the  same  again — for  her  only. 

Muzzy,  she  drank  it.  A  third  time  he  repeated  his  order. 
Then,  shuffling  up  to  the  bar  with  his  aged  boots,  he  asked  the 
tender  for  a  small  bottle.  He  had  it  filled  with  gin,  paid  for  it, 
and  ordered  a  large  bottle  of  ale.  With  this  he  shuffled  up  to  Old 
Kate,  planked  them  in  her  lap,  and  said  : 

"  It  ain't  often  nobody  puts  down  a  penny  fer  me, 
mother  !  " 


Among  the  Bohemian  set  it  is  the  custom,  when  anyone 
happens  to  have  any  money,  to  have  a  party  once  a  week, 
generally  on  a  Friday  at  one  of  the  pubs  in  the  King's  Road,  or 
else  in  someone's  studio.  Sometimes  just  half  a  dozen  or  so 
artists,  models,  and  scribblers  turn  up — sometimes  the  room  is 
so  crowded  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  push  one's  way 
through  the  doors.  If  anyone  has  had  a  particularly  flourish- 
ing week,  there  are  occasionally  a  few  tots  of  whisky  going,  but 
the  drink  is  mainly  beer  or  tea,  and  the  food  biscuits  and  sand- 
wiches and  cheese.  A  Chelsea  "  rag  "  is  perhaps  among  the 
most  amazing  examples  of  the  diversity  of  human  nature.  There 
is  no  snobbishness  about  it,  and  everyone  is  welcome  as  long  as 
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there  are  enough  sausages  sizzling  on  the  spiked  ends  of  paint- 
brushes to  go  round. 

These  are  the  sort  of  invitations  that  summon  Chelsea  to  a 
party : 

BOB  AND  BOTTLE  PARTY  FOR  BROKES 

If  you  are  bored  and  broke  any  Saturday  night,  come  round  to 
V 's  studio.  A  "rag"  will  be  held  every  Saturday  through- 
out the  winter. 

Dancing  (if  there's  room). 
Music. 
Beer. 
Food. 
Cheer. 

Come  as  you  are,  and  when  you  like. 
Bring  a  bottle  of  beer  and  a  bob 

towards  the  refreshments  and  gas. 
Your  friends  are  welcome,  too.     Every 
Saturday  night  at  nine. 

We're  broke. 
You're  broke. 
So  come  and  be  merry. 
Don't  answer  ;  come  just  when  you  want. 

But  for  the  ordinary  impromptu  "  rags  "  the  formality  of 
invitations  is  generally  dispensed  with.  The  host  simply  walks 
into  his  favourite  restaurant,  calls  his  pet  waiter,  and  says : 

"  Tell  them  there's  a  rag  at  my  studio  to-night." 

They  are  told,  and  they  come. 

As  one  never  knows  whether  ten  or  fifty  guests  will  arrive, 
late-comers  bring  reinforcements  in  the  way  of  food  and  drink. 
It  is  all  very  simple.  A  gramophone  will  provide  the  music  ; 
someone  is  sure  to  come  armed  with  a  ukulele,  a  banjo,  or  a 
good  song.  Someone  else  will  bring  cards,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
etiquette  to  bring  any  odd  gramophone  records  one  may  possess. 

The  guests  arrive  in  cars,  on  foot,  or  by  'bus.  They  are  clad 
in  fashionable  evening  dress,  their  working  overalls,  or  a  travelling- 
rug.  They  sit  on  chairs,  beds,  cushions,  or  on  the  bare  floor — 
but  all  enjoy  themselves,  for  no  attempt  is  made  to  entertain 
them,  and  they  may  play,  sing,  dance,  talk,  eat,  drink,  or  flirt, 
as  they  will. 

If  Chelsea  social  life  has  a  disadvantage  to  counterbalance  its 
lack  of  trouble,  convention,  and  cheapness,  it  is  that,  if  you  are 
at  all  popular,  you  are  apt  to  have  a  party  of  a  dozen  or  so, 
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complete  with  provisions,  arriving  on  your  doorstep  unannounced 
in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

"  Wake  up  !  "  they  will  cry.    "  Here's  a  surprise  party  !  " 

Sleepily  you  rise  from  your  bed,  hair  ruffled,  eyes  half  open, 
get  into  some  clothes,  or  remain  in  pyjamas,  light  the  gas-fire, 
let  your  guests  in,  and  ten  minutes  later  you  are  enjoying  the 
party  with  as  much  gusto  as  your  more  wide-awake  visitors. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  some  of  the  famous  lions  of 
Chelsea  give  tremendously  elaborate  parties  in  their  studios. 
A  famous  artist  once  gave  a  "  Jacobean  rag."  Everyone  was 
dressed  to  period.  The  studio  was  entirely  lit  by  candles  standing 
the  length  of  a  heavy  oak  Jacobean  table,  in  massive  candelabra. 
The  servants  were  dressed  as  monks.  The  whole  scene  was  most 
impressive. 

A  Russian  lady  gave  a  Japanese  party,  and  engaged  some 
marvellous  sword-dancers,  who  did  the  Japanese  war  dances  in 
all  their  realistic  horror  to  the  sad  chanting  of  native  voices, 
to  entertain  her  guests. 

Somebody  once  asked :  "  But  what  is  the  difference  between 
a  '  rag  '  and  a  party  ?  " 

The  Chelseaite  replied :  "  Well,  there  are  jolly  parties  and 
dull  parties,  but  one  always  enjoys  a  '  rag,'  because  one  never 
knows  what's  going  to  happen  next." 


Of  the  artists  and  their  friends  who  congregate  at  the 
"  Cadogan  "  and  the  "  Six  Bells,"  the  "  Commercial "  or  the 
"  Markham  "  of  a  Friday  night  or  a  Saturday  night,  as  funds 
permit,  there  are  several  outstanding  characters. 

There  is  Tusky,  with  his  aggressive  voice  booming,  when,  for 
once,  he  is  awake,  stretching  his  lean  body  rigid  in  an  easy  chair 
and  monopolising  the  fire.  He  is  a  person  everyone  instinctively 
dislikes  from  the  first — a  faddy,  crankish  person  who  does  things 
that  are  as  natural  to  him  as  to  be  bone  of  his  bone  in  suchwise 
as  to  appear  as  poses.  Tusky,  who  cares  for  the  opinion  of  no 
living  man,  yet  seems  to  live  for  effect.  What  views  he  holds 
are  broadcast,  swamping  interruption  or  comment.  He  mono- 
polises fires  on  freezing  nights  with  condescension,  just  as  he 
does  the  world  in  which  he  moves  ;  he  imparts  monologues, 
quite  worth  listening  to,  with  a  detached  self-assurance  which 
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cannot  fail  to  give  offence.  He  delivers  himself,  then  falls  back 
asleep  in  his  chair  while  his  assertions  are  taken  up. 

He  sleeps  anywhere,  at  any  time,  and  he  snores  ;  he  wears 
aggressive  waistcoats  that  ruck,  and  the  wrong  kind  of  collars, 
and  a  bowler  with  an  open-necked  shirt  and  flannels — altogether 
an  impossible  person. 

Wherever  he  goes  in  the  house  he  inhabits,  he  leaves  trails 
of  white  paper  behind  him  ;  it  is  a  fad  of  his  to  spread  paper  on 
the  edge  of  his  bath  ;  to  wrap  it  round  the  fork  with  which  he 
eats,  to  put  layers  of  it  on  the  brick  border  on  which  he  rests  his 
wrists  when  he  goes  to  weed  the  flower-beds  ;  he  has  the  anti- 
germ  mania,  which  no  amount  of  derision  can  cure,  and  he 
carries  a  store  of  spotless  paper  bulging  in  his  coat  pockets. 

If  he  cuts  his  finger  he  will  hold  it  in  his  mouth  while  he  walks 
miles,  if  need  be,  to  get  his  own  particular  chemist  to  cauterise 
it.  He  keeps  his  friends  in  tooth-paste  and  soap,  partly  because 
he  likes  to  see  them  clean,  partly  because  the  chemist  is  the  only 
person  who  will  give  him  credit,  for  Tusky  is  impecunious,  but 
inately  generous. 

He  will  not  walk  in  the  sun.  He  likes  to  see  the  play  of  sun- 
light in  the  distance,  but  when  he  and  the  sun  come  to  close 
quarters  it  drives  him  mad,  and  he  wears  coloured  glasses  for 
self-deception. 

His  knowledge  of  English  highways  and  byways  is  traditional, 
and  he  is  much  sought  after  for  walking  tours.  He  walks  on 
one  side  of  the  road  while  his  friends  walk  on  the  other,  and  he 
will  make  a  detour  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  keep  in  the  shadow 
of  a  wood. 

In  everything  mental  and  physical  he  is  revolutionary,  yet 
the  word  revolution  incites  him  to  raging  rudeness.  He  is  a 
student,  an  extremist,  a  man  of  grave  searchings,  completely 
sincere  in  his  egotism  and  absence  of  all  semblance  of  charm — 
wholly  ungracious.  It  is  he  who,  when  anyone  is  ill  in  the  quarter, 
sits  up  with  him  all  night  and  looks  after  him  with  insistent, 
grumbling  care.  He  comes  to  the  "  Cadogan,"  or  to  the  "  Mark- 
ham,"  or  to  the  "  Six  Bells,"  of  a  Friday  night. 

Then  there  is  Bimbi — Bimbi  Browning,  who  adds  an  "  E  "  to 
her  signature,  and  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  bar  on  Friday. 

She  tells  all  comers  that,  having  been  born  on  the  edge  of  a 
cliff,  of  parentage  including  a  "  Foreign  Grandee,"  and  having 

UB 
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had  three  ancestors  who  migrated  to  Australia  in  her  embryonic 
days,  she  is  possessed  of  Wild  Blood,  which  causes  her  to  kick 
over  the  traces  occasionally. 

She  is  sombre  and  truculent — foreboding — when  sober,  and  of 
a  kittenish  buoyancy,  glowing  and  utterly  sanguine,  when  drunk. 
Of  all  names,  no  name  could  have  been  quite  so  unsuitable  as 
"  Bimbi."  She  has  great  girth  of  body,  carefully  held  together 
and  capped  by  a  small  head  with  a  wistful  face  and  wonderful, 
blooming  skin.  Her  body  is  forty  and  her  face  twenty-five. 
She  speaks  slowly,  with  the  accents  of  High  Holborn  rendered 
rather  indistinct  by  a  slight  impediment  in  her  speech.  Her  life 
has  been  a  constant  succession  of  clients  who  come  to  have  their 
hair  restored — and  remain.  They  are  apparently  all  millionaires 
and  "  proper  fellers,"  but  they  invariably  turn  out  to  be  insolvent. 

Introductions  come  to  "  Bimbi  "  by  obscure  means  from  the 
peerage — all  from  the  peerage.  A  fabulously  wealthy  "  Belgium  " 
was  among  them — a  fabricant  of  gas-mantles,  referred  to  in 
conversation,  as  "  the  very  wealthy  gentleman."  And  there 
was  "  Lord  Reeding  "  ( "  not  the  Viceroy  of  England,  but  the 
other  one,"  Bimbi  explained  vaguely).  Then  there  was  the 
"  acentric  "  major — ridiculously  wealthy,  and  also  a  "  proper 
feller."  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  wild  places  abroad,  and, 
being  public  spirited,  but  rather  timorous,  had  set  himself  the 
task  of  trapping  many  colonial  and  imperial  rabbits,  as  he  had 
a  rooted  objection  to  big-game  hunting.  He  argued  that,  if  he 
killed  all  the  rabbits,  the  lions  and  tigers  would  starve  for  lack 
of  food,  and  a  public  danger  would  thus  be  exterminated. 

The  Lord's  club  porter  was  reputed  to  have  addressed  Bimbi  as 
"  madame  "  (slurred)  instead  of  "  miss  "  ever  since  the  day  when 
he  answered  the  telephone  to  her  and  she  told  him  that  she 
wouldn't  think  to  leave  a  message — never  heard  such  lip — and 
would  the  Grace  come  to  the  phone  himself,  immediate. 

The  Grace  came,  saying  that  he  had  been,  at  that  precise 
moment,  in  the  act  of  writing  out  the  cheque. 

This  lord,  according  to  Bimbi,  arrived  always,  as  all  good  lords 
who  need  their  hair  restored  should,  with  a  couple  of  presentation 
pheasants  in  a  bag,  that  had  been  shot  at  a  shoot  on  his  one- 
thousand-one-hundred-and-twenty-nine-acre  estate  by  one  of 
his  servants  employed  for  such  purposes.  Sometimes  he  had  a 
bit  o'  suthink  in  another  bag  as  well,  and  settled  down  for  an 
evening's  chat  without  side — sitting  down  like  a  common  man, 
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and  cooking  his  bit  o'  chicken  and  his  bit  o'  rice  over  Bimbi's 
gas-fire — still  without  side.  The  lord  had  proved  a  loss  for  which 
the  wealthy  "  Belgium  "  had  been  quite  unable  to  make  up, 
but  his  wife  was  a  syreen — one  of  them  that  suck  your  strength 
when  you  sit  in  a  room  with  'em  ;  and  she  called  the  lord  home. 
She  paid  two  pounds  a  pair  for  stockings  that  were  silk  right  up 
beyond  the  knee  and  laddered  the  first  time  she  put  them  on — 
which  shows  what  she  was. 

The  memory  of  her  syreened  lord  remained  green  in  Bimbi's 
mind  for  many  a  year — a  sweet  canker,  while  the  "  Belgium  " 
palled  ;  both  are  the  subject  of  many  conversations  in  the  bar. 

She  is  a  vulgar  little  person,  unbelievably  ignorant,  with  a 
great  big  soul  steeped  in  Romance,  which  glows  to  real  warmth 
at  the  sight  of  early  primroses,  and  with  eyes  that  light  up  at  the 
ripple  of  clear,  running  waters  just  as  at  the  appearance  of  a 
well-dressed  client  at  the  lotion  counter.  She  can  be  stirred  to 
lazy  rapture  by  sunrays  or  by  the  crackle  of  a  fiver.  The  broad 
f a$ade  of  life  spreads  before  her  unreasoning  sensibilities  in  sweep- 
ing lines  that  come  from  nowhere  and  lead  nowhere,  yet  are 
directed  by  an  all-levelling  love  of  humanity.  A  generous 
miracle  has  been  wrought  in  a  twisted  being  by  its  love  of  fellow 
soldiers  of  fortune. 

Generosity — that  is  Bimbi.  With  her  little  bits  of  possessions 
she  is  generous ;  with  her  loves ;  with  her  hates  ;  with  her  comrade- 
ship ;  with  the  fruits  of  her  avarice  ;  with  her  pompous  pretentious- 
ness ;  with  her  spite  and  vindictiveness  ;  with  her  hope  ;  with  her 
forebodings ;  with  her  blasphemy ;  with  her  rage  ;  with  her 
motherhood  of  the  quarter ;  only  with  thought  is  she  saving. 
She  cannot  offer  thought — she  can  only  offer,  in  profusion, 
instinct  and  emotion. 

Cantate  comes  also,  among  the  others — the  great,  hearty 
Irishman  who  teaches  singing,  and  does  surreptitious  political 
propaganda.  He  lives  in  a  hut  in  a  field  with  his  sick  wife  and 
two  half-grown  children,  and  he  comes  daily  to  town,  and  stays 
till  the  last  train.  He  is  an  ardent  pacifist — loves  all  life,  is 
opposed  to  all  law,  protects  all  youth  from  hurt — spiritual  or 
physical — and  laughs  his  way  through  a  world  that  tickles  his 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  He  catches  at  the  sparkle  on  the  surface, 
and  makes  it  his  own  with  suppressed  guffaws  of  need  of  laughter. 

Then  there  are  the  dancers  from  the  local  ballet  school.  Young 
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Fearon,  the  new  C.I.D.  man  at  the  police  station,  with  his  tales 
of  crime  and  its  detection.  The  "  Bug,"  a  one-time  actress  of 
great  verbosity ;  Old  Billy,  the  escaped  "  Lifer "  ;  the  silent 
refugee  Baroness,  drinking  herself  to  death  rapidly,  linked  to  the 
days  of  glory  by  the  rope  of  pearls  she  smuggled  over  in  a  thermos 
flask,  and  would  starve  rather  than  be  parted  from ;  Heinz  the 
press  photographer  ;  Joe  Smith,  who  keeps  the  cobbler's  shop 
in  the  King's  Road,  loves  terriers  and  trains  boxers;  Bowman, 
the  portrait  man,  who  is  at  last  beginning  to  stir  things  up  in  the 
press  and  galleries  ;  that  exquisitely  fragile  thing,  "  Babe,"  the 
girl  model,  in  front  of  whom  they  still  their  tongues  and  pick 
their  subjects,  whose  body  they  paint,  whose  battles  they  fight, 
whose  reputation  they  cherish,  and  whose  honour  they  honour ; 
and  the  sporting  Countess  of  Balmaric,  well-to-do  pillar  of  a 
fading  aristocracy,  horsey,  effective,  and  affected — encouragement 
of  all  young  artists,  who  while  she  lives  by  the  traditions  of  her 
forebears  as  far  as  the  letter  of  their  Law  goes,  has  yet  been 
unable  to  stifle  a  truant  craving  for  adventure. 

These,  and  a  host  of  others,  join  the  throngs  on  week-end 
nights  in  the  Chelsea  bars. 

A  Chelsea  Party 

It  was  a  gala  night  at  the  pub.  The  large  saloon  bar,  which 
spreads  right  round  the  side  of  the  house,  was  smoke-laden 
and  heavy  in  its  atmosphere.  Great  mugs  and  tankards  of  beer 
stood  round  on  shelves  and  floor  and  seats,  and,  one  by  one, 
"  lions  "  and  small-fry  of  Bohemia  were  arriving  for  the  night 
of  respite  from  work  and  the  responsibility  of  li ving.  They  were 
out  for  a  good  time,  this  diversity  of  human  types,  and  the  bar- 
tenders were  there  to  see  they  got  it. 

Wilkie,  the  Chelsea  "  char,"  that  quaint  antique  who  occupied 
herself  with  the  destinies  of  as  many  of  Chelsea's  helpless  children 
as  she  could  miraculously  fit  into  an  elastic  day,  had  dropped 
into  the  pub  in  search  of  new  custom. 

As  she  glanced  round  the  familiar  faces  her  eyes  hardened 
when  they  rested  on  an  artist  she  "  obliged." 

"  You  go  an'  take  that  collar  off,"  she  rapped  out.  "  I've 
seen  you  in  some  dirty  rags  in  my  time,  but  nothin'  to  beat  that. 
'Taint  respeckable.  Quick !  There's  two  I  washed  for  you  in 
the  bottom  drawer  of  the  bewrow  in  your  studio." 
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The  artist  slouched  off,  instinctively  obedient.  Chelsea  is 
under  the  despotic  government  of  its  chars ;  no  one  questioned 
Wilkie's  authority.  She  bullied  and  mothered  the  quarter — 
shopped  for  them,  lent  to  them,  slaved  for  them,  stood  bail  for 
them — followed  their  vicissitudes  with  her  broom  and  pail. 
For  thirty  odd  years  she  had  been  doing  these  things  for  Chelsea, 
and  now  that  she  was  sixty-nine  years  old  she  did  these  things 
still. 

The  sporting  countess  paused  half-way  across  the  floor,  her 
lorgnettes  raised,  and  scrutinised  a  new  picture  hung  on  the 
pub  wall,  presented  by  some  painter. 

"  Whaite  dawg.  Whaite  car.  Whaite  boat.  Toppin'.  Who 
did  it  ?  Present  to  the  place  ?  "  she  queried,  and  passed  on, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  to  order  a  drink. 

Wilkie,  directly  she  arrived,  was  swooped  upon  by  a  group  of 
boys  and  was  drawn  into  a  story.  It  was  a  simple  story,  but 
Wilkie  was  a  raconteuse,  and,  as  such,  took  a  prominent  place  in 
the  social  life  of  the  studios.  She  told  them  how  she  had  gone 
down  Oakley  Street,  to  see  whether  she  could  "  pinch  "  some 
branches  for  her  pewter  jug ;  how  she  had  stood  still  under  the 
doctor's  trees  and  thrown  back  her  head  to  look  into  the  leaves 
above  and  make  her  selection. 

"  Plonk  !  "  remarked  Wilkie,  with  pantomime  illustration, 
"  summat  drops  down  into  me  eye  an'  I  shouts  out '  Ooo.'  I  'ad 
ter.  I  rubs  an'  rubs  an'  nothin'  comes  out,  so  I  goes  'ome  to  me 
young  man  rubbin'  me  eye  wot  swells  awful  an'  the  pain's  summat 
chronic.  '  Ol'  gal/  says  me  young  man,  when  I'd  bin  walkin' 
about  all  night,  '  you'd  best  toddle  round  to  the  doc','  'e  says ; 
an'  I  goes.  '  Doc','  says  I  to  'im,  'I've  bin  an'  took  some  of  yer 
property  away  in  me  eye,'  I  says,  '  an'  will  you  please  to  take  it 
back  ?  '  I  says.  '  'E  looks  at  me  old-fashioned,  an'  I  makes 
meself  clear,  an'  'e  laughs. 

"  Sit  quite  still,  ol'  gal,'  'e  says,  '  an'  I'll  'ave  a  look.'  'E 
starts  fishin'  around  with  a  sorter  spoon,  as  if  'e  was  goin'  ter 
take  me  eye  out.  I  'oilers  out. 

"  There,'  'e  says,  proud,  '  Look  !  '  'e  says  (that  wos  arter  Vd 
bin  fishin'  some  time).  '  Know  wot  it  wos  ?  '  'e  says :  '  It  wos 
a  maggot  an'  four  young  \  '  An'  'e  shows  me  wot  'ad  dropped  off 
'is  bloomin'  tree  inter  me  eyes.  There  they  was,  sure  'nuff — 
a  wopper  an'  four  little  tiddlers.  '  I  shall  keep  'em,'  'e  says, 
'  in  sperits  o'  wine,'  'e  says,  '  as  specimens,'  'e  says.  'Im  an' 
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me  'as  a  few  words,  'cause  I  says  the  maggots  belongs  ter  me 
'cause  they  comes  outer  me  eye,  an'  'e  says  they  belongs  to  'im, 
'cause  they  drops  off  of  'is  tree. 

"  In  the  end,  we  splits  the  odds.  'E  keeps  the  maggot  an'  all 
four  young  in  'is  bottle,  pore  things,  an'  I  gits  lief  ter  bring  any- 
body I  likes  to  go  round  an'  see  'em  at  'is  'ouse.  Me  an'  me 
young  man,"  (Wilkie's  husband,  aged  seventy)  "  goes  there 
Saturday  arternoon,  week  'fore  last,  an'  takes  Mrs.  Grossinger 
an'  'er  Liz  with  us,  cause  she  wouldn't  believe  what  I  cotched 
in  me  eye." 

The  art  section  of  the  bar,  with  keen  appreciation  and  sudden 
howls  of  laughter,  followed  Wilkie's  narrative,  hanging  on  every 
word.  Then,  tiring  with  characteristic  suddenness,  Tusky 
crossed  over  to  talk  to  Bowman.  He  and  Bowman,  with  a 
sinister-looking  man  who  was  the  painter-lion  of  the  moment  in 
Chelsea  started  discussing  a  picture  which  was  to  be  shown  shortly. 

Bimbi,  arranging  herself  well  on  the  edge  of  the  pub  sofa,  had 
made  a  bee-line  for  the  countess  the  moment  she  had  arrived. 
The  countess  was  merely  a  visiting  Chelseaite,  and  revelled  in 
her  friends'  impossible  friends  much  as  a  snake-charmer's 
apprentice  might  revel  in  snakes. 

"  Got  any  news-ends,  Bim  ?  "  demanded  a  young  journalist 
known  as  Tommy,  planting  a  resounding  kiss  on  Bimbi's  nose, 
and  settling  his  slim  length  at  her  feet,  his  arm  on  her  knee, 
spilling  some  of  her  Bass  as  he  settled  himself.  "  Any  stories  ? 
Any  murders  ?  This  has  been  an  awful  week.  Hasn't  there 
been  a  row  in  your  precious  peerage  that  might  be  written  up  ?  " 

"  Oh,  go  on  !  "  simpered  Bimbi,  strangling  him  playfully  with 
her  fingers.  "  Thinks  I'm  made  of  stories,  Countess.  Tommy's 
a  nuisance  towards  the  end  of  the  week."  She  heaved  herself 
up,  her  hands  on  her  knees,  sighing  ponderously.  "  Oh,  dear," 
she  added  in  the  mincing  voice  she  reserved  for  female  aristocrats, 
"  my  friend  Mrs.  Lancaster  says  I  have  a  terrible  figure  !  Say 
you  don't  think  so  ?  Spreading,  she  says  it  is.  She  gave  me  a 
beautiful  pair  of  corsets — brocade — to  try  on  last  time  I  went  to 
tea,  and  when  I'd  squeezed  myself  into  'em  they  crumpled  up 
like  ribbon.  So  she  said  I'd  best  keep  'em.  They  stick  into  me 
here."  She  pointed  somewhere  mid-latitude,  and  concluded 
conversationally,  "  That's  why  I'm  sittin'  like  this." 

Lady  Balmaric  smiled. 
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"  Sandow,"  she  said  sleepily,  "  the  only  corsets  for  athletic 
women,  aren't  they,  Tommy  ?  " 

"  Good  for  you,  Elizabeth  !  "  exclaimed  Tommy,  with  sudden 
animation,  glancing  from  Bimbi  to  the  countess.  '  You've 
given  me  an  idea.  '  ARE  WOMEN'S  LIVES  INFLUENCED  BY 
THEIR  STAYS — BY  PAMELA.'  One  column.  Photo  inset.  Good 

egg  !  " 

"  Tommy,  you  are  apt  to  become  a  bore  !  Do  you  never  think 
of  anything  but  journalism  ?  Have  you  no  regard  for  your 
friends  ?  " 

She  noticed  the  quick,  sensitive  colour  rise  to  his  cheek,  as 
he  replied  flippantly  : 

"  None.  If  they  don't  like  me,  they  needn't  see  me.  Whether 
people  like  me  or  not  doesn't  bother  me  a  rap.  I've  got  my  own 
life.  No  one  in  the  world  has  any  excuse  for  putting  up  with 
anything  he  doesn't  like."  He  smiled  into  her  eyes  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  challenge,  and  she  noticed  that  his  eyes 
flickered  a  little  and  fell  from  hers  as  if  he  were  hurt. 

Bimbi  said  : 

"  Tommy  !     Remember  who  you're  talking  to  !  " 

Lady  Balmaric  looked  hard  at  Tommy  and  sighed. 

"  And  you  might  easily  be  such  a  charming  person  !  "  she 
said. 

"  Come  to  the  window,"  shouted  someone  through  the  chaos 
of  voices  and  clinking  glass.  "  There's  a  row  on  !  "  A  tall 
fellow  with  horn-rimmed  glasses,  a  newcomer  to  the  quarter, 
named  Dearborn,  drew  the  curtain  aside  and  peered  into  the 
darkness  beyond.  "  A  '  drunk  '  in  charge  of  a  car  !  The  bobby's 
on  to  him.  Come  and  look,  Tusky." 

Tusky  was  laboriously  explaining  to  "  The  Bug  "  the  exact 
duties  of  a  man  whose  metier  it  is  to  hunt  for  mineral  specimens 
for  museums.  His  booming,  academic  voice  drowned  Dearborn's. 

"  For  years,"  he  was  saying,  "  for  years,  I  have  been  a  geological 
expert,  you  know.  I  have  collected  unique  strata  from  all  over 
the  world — but  of  course  you  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  A  recognised 
profession.  ..." 

"  Did  you  hear,  Tusky  ?  Come  over !  "  from  Dearborn, 
nettled  at  the  reception  of  his  sensational  news.  Only  the  C.I.D. 
man  had  lounged  over  and  was  peering  disinterestedly  out  of  the 
window. 
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"  Before  that,"  continued  Tusky,  quite  oblivious,  "  I  was 
measuring  human  skulls  for  research  purposes,  interesting  and 
significant  work,  that  !  If  you  like,  I  will.  .  .  ." 

"  TUSKY  !  " 

"  I  will.  .  .  ." 

"  Is  he  really  ?  "  put  in  "  The  Bug  "  politely,  stepping  into 
the  breach.  "  How  drunk  ?  " 

Dearborn  let  the  curtain  drop  in  disgust,  and  strolled  to  the 
bar  for  a  refill,  murmuring,  "  Nobody  knows  and  nobody  seems 
to  care.  .  .  .  Are  you  bored,  Babe  ?  "  he  added,  taking  his  glass 
over  and  sitting  down  beside  the  model  mentioned  before,  a 
peculiarly  pretty  girl,  acknowledged  as  his  own  particular  pro- 
perty, who  was  sitting  in  silence  in  a  corner,  listening  to  the 
medley  of  self-expression  going  on  round  her.  He  called  up 
Tommy's  dog,  Hell,  sharply,  causing  him  to  withdraw  his  nose 
from  a  glass  of  whisky  he  was  surreptitiously  tilting  beside  its 
owner's  chair. 

"  Nobody  listens  to  anybody,"  sighed  the  Babe.  "  Tell  me 
a  story." 

"  I  knew  a  man,"  "  The  Bug  "  was  saying,  by  way  of  reply  to 
Tusky's  self-revelations,  her  voice  growing  dreamy  and  retro- 
spective, "  who  was  interested  in  skeletons." 

Tusky  grunted.  "  Take  you  to  see  some  of  my  exhibits  in 
Liverpool,"  he  achieved,  with  dry  triumph,  the  interrupted 
sentence  he  had  commenced  some  moments  before. 

"  Dean,  his  name  was,"  replied  "  The  Bug."  "  He  was  a 
most  interesting  man,  a  very  extraordinary  person — related,  of 
course,  to  the  Wiltshire  Deans — Glanmore,  his  first  name — and 
so  distinguished."  She  always  spoke  as  if  much  of  the  future 
greatness  of  the  universe  hung  on  the  special  thought  she  was 
pursuing  at  the  moment  with  vast  enthusiasm  and  emphasis. 
When  she  got  on  to  a  subject  she  knew  she  was  generally  enter- 
taining, with  a  gift  of  quick  wit  and  rather  barbed  humour. 
Like  Tusky,  she  strained  at  the  leash  when  called  upon  to  break 
into  her  own  train  of  thought  to  listen.  When  someone  else 
got  on  to  a  subject  she  did  not  know,  she  invented — she  could 
not  remain  silent.  Their  conversations,  those  two,  were  a  revela- 
tion, and,  while  neither  listened  to  the  other  by  any  chance,  they 
always  seemed  to  drift  together. 

"  Yes,  it  must  have  been  the  Wiltshire  Deans,"  she  went  on, 
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while  she  gained  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  anecdote  she 
was  going  to  tell. 

The  light  sort  of  snores,  which  were  the  forerunners  of  those 
heavier  ones  in  which  Tusky  indulged  when  in  profound  slumber, 
began  to  rumble  forth.  "  The  Bug  "  looked  at  him  in  disgust, 
and  poked  him  in  the  ribs  to  some  effect. 

"  He  told  me " 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Dean,  the  man  who  went  in  for  skeletons — a  very  great 
friend " 

"  Oh,  yes "  His  tone  was  blank,  and  he  composed  himself 

again.  He  knew  quite  well  that  when  "  The  Bug  "  started  in 
like  this  she  was  going  in  for  sketchy  improvisation — would  be 
absorbed  enough  to  permit  of  slumber.  She  had  told  them  all 
anecdotes  starting  thus,  of  more  "  very  great  friends,"  than 
any  one  person  could  possibly  crowd  into  a  lifetime.  Most  of 
them  either  had  a  title  or  belonged  to  a  "  shire  "  family.  Yet, 
like  Bimbi,  everyone  liked  "  The  Bug  "  for  her  topping  good 
heart.  They  learnt  to  discriminate  between  "  The  Bug "  in 
real  story-telling  mood  and  "  The  Bug  "  keeping  her  end  up. 
At  the  moment  when  she  was  "  getting  going  "  to  the  sleepy 
Tusky  a  peal  of  laughter  came  over  from  Tommy,  through  the 
clank  of  glasses  and  the  rattle  of  coppers. 

"  I  love  you  two,"  he  shouted  across.  "  Does  anyone  mind, 
ever,  what  anyone  else  says,  do  you  think,  as  long  as  they'll 
listen  sometimes  ?  "  he  jerked  his  head  in  Tusky 's  direction. 

"  The  Bug  "  threw  him  a  sulky  look  and  subsided.  Tusky 
was  fast  asleep.  She  buried  her  sorrows  in  Old  London  ale. 

"  I  love  days  with  no  nights  between,"  observed  Tommy  pro- 
foundly, with  his  mouth  full  of  "  Buster."  "  Don't  you  think 
if  one  was  awfully  miserable  about  anything,  it  would  help  things 
a  whole  lot  to  walk  or  work  right  through  the  nights,  and  only 
sleep  when  one's  done  up  ?  " 

Old  Billy,  sitting  next  him,  overheard,  and  caught  him  up  in 
his  heavy,  North  Country  accent. 

"  Why,  lad  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  You'd  cut  out  the  feeling  of  measured 
time,  wouldn't  you,  and — and — sort  of  finality.  Then  you'd 
cut  out  monotony.  It'd  make  things  less  routined,  I  should 
think,  and  give  you  a  feeling  of  adventure  and  freedom  that'd 
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be  bound  to  brace  you  a  bit."  He  broke  off,  blushing.  He  was 
very  young  and  self-conscious,  and  had  been  talking  to  Bimbi, 
not  expecting  the  attention  of  that  established,  twinkling-eyed 
man  beside  him. 

Billy,  the  Lifer,  stirred  in  his  seat  and  faced  him. 

"  When  I  was  a  young  feller,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  young 
fellers  was  full  o'  buck.  The  war  or  something  seems  to've  made 
'em  soft — lookin'  inside,  like.  You're  a  fine  one  to  start  philoso- 
phisin'  on  misery,  anyroad,  ye  young  slitherskate.  What  'jer 
know  about  it,  eh  ?  How'd  you  like  to've  bin  through  my  life  ?  " 

With  meticulous  care  he  wiped  his  tankard  before  drinking, 
and  waited. 

"  Action,"  said  Tommy  to  himself  with  great  emphasis, 
"  and  active  tragedy  !  I  wonder  which  is  worse — that,  or  not 
knowing  why  you're  always  '  blue  '  ?  "  Then  he  caught  him- 
self up,  and  looked  Billy  square  between  the  eyes.  "  Why, 
nothing,  old  man,"  he  said.  "  I  do  go  to  bed  at  night !  It 
wasn't  me  I  was  talking  about.  .  .  ." 

Bowman  stood  in  a  corner  talking  about  pictures  with  a  very 
famous  painter  indeed.  He  wore  an  absurd  pierrot  costume, 
which  attracted  no  attention  whatever  among  the  clientele  of 
the  bar.  His  cheeks  had  black  diamonds  painted  on  them.  He 
was  going  on  to  a  local  midnight  "  rag,"  and  not  even  an  overcoat 
concealed  the  fact.  He  was  young,  intensely  earnest  and  eager 
— an  incongruous  pierrot. 

"  I  want  it  to  be  him  himself,"  he  said  deferentially,  referring 
to  his  academy  picture.  "  I  wish,  sir,  you'd  have  a  look  at  it — 
would  you  ?  Himself,  as  his  character  makes  him — a  sketch 
— an  impression — a  true  portrait,  rather  than  a  great  painting — 
you  know  ?  " 

"  Difficult  subject,"  said  the  Great  Man,  surveying  the  model 
in  question,  who,  finding  everybody  engaged,  was,  at  the  moment, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bar  grinning  vacantly,  his  long  legs 
dangling  in  front  of  him.  "  Amazing  type.  All  that  animation 
and  puerility  clash  with  that  head.  Out  of  his  element  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.  Perfect  Greek  type  with  the  soul  of  a  city  worker. 
He'll  never  grow  out  of  the  groove,  intellectually  speaking. 
That's  what  I've  tried  to  catch — that  conventionalised  Panism." 

"  The  personification  of  clean,  wind-swept  Youth,"  observed 
the  sinister  man,  describing  the  contour  of  the  young  man's  head 
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with  one  eye  closed  and  his  thumb  circling  in  the  air.  He  spoke 
as  though  he  were  dissecting  an  insect.  He  was  ponderous  in 
all  his  utterances.  "  Virility.  Freedom  from  care.  A  dash  of 
suburbanism — and  the  face,  in  repose,  of  an  Infant  Samuel  wait- 
ing for  the  Lord.  Curious.  An  arresting  head." 

"  Giant  aesthetic  !  "  put  in  Tusky,  now  awake,  with  sarcasm. 
"  S'marvellous." 

The  young  man  posed,  as  models  instinctively  pose,  when  the 
purport  of  their  talk  was  wafted  to  him. 

"  A  clear  case  of  physiognomy  with  no  relation  to  the  inner 
man.  I  suppose  he's  got  nothing  in  him  ?  " 

"  I've  told  you.  Nothing  but  good  nature  and  a  streak  of 
horse-sense  which  gets  him  his  bread.  A  dear  fellow.  No 
hidden  lights  y'know,  or  anything  of  that  sort." 

"  Where'd  you  get  him  ?     Model  Club  ?  " 

"  G'Lord,  man,  no  I     I  discovered  him." 

"  Pictorial.     Very." 

"  Oh,  a  nice  young  fool !  My  talent  has  made  him  what  he  is 
on  canvas — he  himself  will  never  get  beyond  the  mediocre." 

How  much  nonsense,  how  many  contradictory  statements  the 
great  of  the  world  of  egoists  can  crowd  into  an  art  discussion, 
at  a  pinch  ! 

Bimbi  joined  in  the  wrangle  with  a  sagacious  remark : 

"  I  'seen  the  picture,"  she  observed.  "  It's  all  right,  but  he 
hasn't  painted  in  his  little  bit  of  a  moustache  !  " 

"  Tell  me,  really,  what  you  think,  when  you  come  ?  "  Bowman 
withdrew,  fired  and  elated  while  the  Great  Man  bowed  his 
acceptance. 

An  aesthetic-looking  young  fellow,  with  deep-set,  dark-circled 
eyes  and  dishevelled  hair,  his  shirt  open  at  the  neck,  pushed  his 
way  through  the  swing  doors  as  "  The  Bug,"  Tusky,  Bowman, 
and  Tommy  went  out.  He  looked  vaguely  round  him.  Bimbi 
hailed  him. 

"  Hullo,  old  bird,"  she  called  shrilly,  forgetting  the  countess. 
"  How  are  you  this  long  time  ?  What  are  you  going  to  have  ?  " 

He  let  her  order  and  pay,  without  embarrassment,  and  sank 
wearily  down  beside  her,  without  a  word. 

Bimbi,  returning  with  a  brimming  tankard  of  beer,  which  she 
handed  him,  threw  her  arm  in  rough  comradeship  round  his 
neck. 

"  Dropped  you,  has  she  ?  "  she  said.     "  Never  mind,  old  thing, 
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we  all  has  our  ups  and  downs  ;  and  I  knew  this  was  coming  a 
long  time.  You'll  feel  a  lot  better  when  you've  had  a  drink.  I 
felt  just  like  this  when  me  an'  Lord  Reeding  split." 

She  was  whispering  so  that  the  sporting  countess  should  not 
hear,  and  in  her  eyes  was  a  strange  light.  Bimbi  was  mothering 
someone.  She  was  in  her  element. 

Chelsea  knew  everything  that  went  on.  Nothing  was  sacred 
from  Chelsea.  Her  intuition,  so  horribly  near  the  mark,  irritated 
him.  The  blatant  vulgarity  of  his  lost  love  being  placed  on  a 
par  with  Bim's  clandestine  lovers  appalled  him.  But  he  said 
nothing. 

He  could  not  deny  that  the  presence  of  the  girl,  with  her  practical 
big-hearted  sympathy  and  her  chatter,  struck  a  warm  note,  which 
mitigated  for  the  moment  the  intensity  of  his  desolation.  He  had 
deliberately  sought  her.  He  was  even  honest  enough  to  realise 
that  Bimbi's  raw  philosophy  would  take  the  rough  edge  off  his 
own  sense  of  desertion,  but  it  hurt  his  self-respect  to  think  so, 
and  he  sat  gnawing  his  nails  and  trying  to  get  back  to  the  pitch 
of  emotion  at  which  he  had  been  before  he  had  seen  Bimbi. 

She  went  again  to  the  bar,  and,  almost  before  he  missed  her, 
she  returned  with  a  plate  in  her  hand.  The  welcome,  familiar 
smell  of  a  frizzling  sausage  rose  to  his  nostrils,  comforting.  She 
talked  incessantly  as  she  sat,  waiting  for,  and  expecting,  no  reply 
from  him,  waving  aside  his  thanks,  grudgingly  given,  for  he  felt 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  comforted  by  a  drink  or  a  meal.  It  put 
his  hurt  on  the  plane  of  banality. 

He  ate,  obediently,  what  she  put  on  his  knees,  and  her  talk 
droning  on,  like  a  stream,  rumbled  in  his  ears. 

"  You  wouldn't  believe  the  goin's  on  we've  been  having  since 
you've  been  in  Higlif,  boy,"  she  said.  "  Ruby's  left  Dick  and 
gone  to  live  with  Mrs.  Rook.  They're  carry-in'  on  awful,  and  I 
can't  mix  with  her  any  more  ;  there'll  be  trouble  there  soon. 
Old  Rookie's  burnt  her  boats  with  her  stiff-backed  Scotch  sister- 
in-law  all  right.  She  came  down  from  Aberdeen  specially  to 
see  Rookie,  and  Rookie  was  hipped  with  her,  because  they  wanted 
to  take  her  little  boy  away  since  she's  gone  gay.  So  she  took  the 
prim  old  girl  down  to  Maidenhead  in  her  car — awful  stiff-necked 
swank-pot  she  is — and  Rookie  mixed  her  drinks  at  supper.  Got 
the  ol'  girl  properly  cheery,  and  then  she  made  her  drink  seven 
Benedictines,  which  she'd  never  tasted  before.  Put  'em  hi  her 
tumbler,  she  did,  and  called  'em  syrup.  By  the  end  of  the  evening 
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the  '  chataligne  '  was  walking  round  the  hotel  in  a  clergyman's 
'at,  lookin'  for  ghosts." 

This  brought  forth  a  sickly  smile  from  the  lovelorn  one.  What 
had  all  these  people  to  do  with  him  ?  Bimbi,  encouraged, 
continued. 

"  An'  now  she's  got  Ruby  with  her  it's  worse  than  ever.  You 
know,  I  always  did  say  that  Ruby  was  wastin'  her  time  with  that 
rotten  old  man — a  strikin'  lookin'  girl  like  that.  What's  he  got 
for  her  when  she  gets  old  ?  Anyway,  now  she's  left  him  she 
seems  to  have  gone  off  the  deep  end.  Miserable.  That's  how  a 
girl'll  bust  her  bally  heart  for  a  fellow,  never  mind  what  a  rotter 
'e  is.  She'd  crawl  back  to  him  if  Rookie'd  let  her.  Well,  Dick 
got  in  with  that  druggin'  beast,  Wallace,  just  come  out  o'  quod 
in  Paris.  Him  and  Rookie's  '  regular '  've  started  a  minin' 
syndicate — dud  of  course.  Ropin'  in  thousands  of  pore  people's 
money.  An'  the  girls  don't  like  it.  Here's  Ruby  run  away 
from  Dick  that  she's  dead  keen  on,  an'  Rookie's  gone  on  at  Billy 
so  much  that  he  went  off  with  that  Ellis  woman  an'  left  her. 

"  It's  all  about  the  minin'  syndicate.  The  girls  don't  mind 
fleecin'  a  bit  off  them  as  can  afford  it,  but  they  don't  like  penny 
snatchin'  from  the  unemployed.  Well,  now  Rookie's  out  to 
murder  the  woman  that  took  Billy  from  her.  I  was  out  with  'em 
the  other  night,  and  we  bumped  into  Billy  and  her  in  the  Cafe 
Royal.  Rookie  threw  the  cruet  at  her  before  I  could  stop  her.  I 
don't  hold  with  such  goin's  on — it  ain't  ladylike,  and  gives  a  girl 
a  bad  name. 

"  Then,  when  we'd  had  a  few  drinks  and  gone  back  to  Rookie's 
flat,  Billy  comes  in  to  fetch  'is  clothes — said  he  wasn't  comin' 
back.  An'  Rookie  got  hi  a  rage,  pinned  him  behind  the  bed,  and 
cracked  his  head  open  with  a  bottle.  The  wall's  all  splattered 
with  blood  !  They  had  to  have  an  ambulance,  an'  Rookie, 
who'd  done  all  the  damage  herself,  unhooks  Billy  from  behind 
the  bed,  an'  throws  open  the  window  an'  shouts  :  '  Police  ! 
Murder !  '  There  was  a  fine  to-do.  Eight  policemen,  an' 
Rookie  standin'  there  crying,  with  poor  ol'  Billy  unconscious  on 
the  floor  with  his  skull  almost  cut  in  half,  an'  her  sayin'  that 
Billy'd  nearly  done  her  in,  an'  she'd  take  a  summons  for  assault 
against  him.  'Orrible." 

Sordid.  So  sordid.  The  local  news  of  Bimbi's  life — so  sordid. 
This  amazing  mixture  of  world  with  world  in  Chelsea — so  sordid. 
His  sense  of  humour  was  dead.  Once  more  he  smiled  politely. 
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"  Oh,  it's  a  hard  life,  ol'  man,"  said  Bimbi,  guessing  the  trend 
of  his  thoughts.  "  You  boys  'ave  got  something  to  be  thankful 
for.  If  the  temptation  wasn't  there  no  one  wouldn't  fall  for  it. 
An'  look  at  the  waste  of  time  and  the  expense.  Why,  Ruby  an' 
me  got  tipped  the  wink  that  there  was  a  wealthy  American 
gentleman  going  down  to  Maidenhead  that  was  lonely  and 
wanted  to  get  to  know  some  girls.  We  had  to  pawn  Ruby's 
ring  to  get  down  there,  an'  then  promise  a  commish.  to  the  girl 
that  give  us  the  tip.  An'  when  we  got  there,  with  all  the  expense 
an'  inconvenience,  we  found  that  he  was  nothing  but  a  '  sceptic ' 
hairdresser  that'd  got  his  side  split  up  in  a  street  accident.  That's 
what  they  call  a  practical  joke. 

"  We  didn't  know  about  him  till  just  before  we  left ;  an' 
Ruby  worked  real  hard.  I  will  say  that  for  her.  He  kept  on 
sittin'  in  the  garden  drinkin'  coffee,  an'  didn't  take  a  bit  o' 
notice  of  us.  So  Ruby  stood  there  watching  the  boat-practise 
an'  shoutin', '  Go  it,  Maidenhead  !  Come  on,  boys  ! '  like  a  mad 
thing,  in  her  refeened  voice,  but  'e  didn't  look  up.  Afterwards, 
when  he  was  in  the  lounge,  Ruby  gets  an  idea,  and  she  went  in 
the  telephone  keeosk,  while  I  stuck  my  foot  in  the  door  so  the 
Yank'd  hear,  an'  she  rang  up  an  old  flame  of  hers. 

"  '  Oh,  Trevor,'  she  says,  with  her  eye  on  the  Yank  to  see  if 
he  was  noticin',  '  it's  like  a  breath  of  heaven  to  hear  your  voice  1 
So  dull  here,  dearest — so  dull.'  But  he  never  looked  up  from 
his  paper,  and  she  hung  up  the  receiver  in  a  paddy.  It  didn't 
matter,  because  she  didn't  have  to  pay  for  the  call — it  only  got 
as  far  as  the  Exchange.  We  saw  it  was  no  go,  so  we  thought 
we'd  best  get  back  to  London.  It  was  a  frost.  But  when  we 
were  just  leaving  I  noticed  a  young  fellow  mopping  up  the  floors, 
and  I  thought  I  knew  his  back.  It  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Wagg, 
a  very  wealthy  young  gentleman  I  used  to  play  with  when  I  was 
a  kid.  He'd  fallen  on  bad  times,  pore  lad,  an'  I  did  feel  sorry 
for  him  when  I  said  : 

"  '  Why,  surely  not,  Lancelot  ?  '  An'  he  turned  round,  an'  I 
saw  it  was  Lancelot.  '  Bimbi,'  he  says,  '  little  Bimbi  I  knew 
when  a  bit  of  a  thing  with  golden  curls !  To  think  you  have 
grown  to  this.  .  .  .'  ' 

Bimbi  had  become  dramatic.  She  flourished  her  grimy  hand- 
kerchief and  gave  demonstrations  of  the  scene  between  herself 
and  her  one-time  playmate,  Mr.  Lancelot  Wagg,  now  condemned 
to  mop  up  floors. 
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"  He  picked  me  up,"  she  said,  "  right  in  his  strong  arms,  soap 
an'  all,  an'  he  hugged  me  tight.  I  cried  pints.  I  did  feel  sorry 
to  see  'im  scrubbin'  floors,  after  he'd  been  used  to  the  best  of 
everythink,  and  servants  to  wait  on  him.  I  cried  an'  he  cried, 
till  the  boss  came  along  an'  made  him  put  me  down,  sayin'  it  was 
bad  for  the  reputation  of  his  house.  It  was  most  affectin1. 
Makes  me  want  to  cry  just  thinkin'  of  it.  Lancelot  saved  the 
ship.  He  told  us  we'd  been  wastin'  our  time  on  a  chap  that  was 
nuthink  more  than  a  '  sceptic  '  hairdresser,  an'  he  pointed  out  a 
proper  fellow  that  was  a  sport.  We  cottoned  on  to  'm,  an  it 
cost  'm  twenty-four  pounds  in  drinks  and  hire  of — motor-cars, 
before  we  finished.  Lance  got  a  commish.,  an',  of  course,  I  gave 
him  a  bit,  too,  when  he  told  us  that  if  we  liked  to  lose  anythink 
of  value  in  the  hotel  the  boss'd  stump  up  rather  than  chance  a 
scandal.  That's  why  I'm  so  flush.  A  gold  bag  it  was,  we  chanc'd 
to  lose — gilt-gold.  An'  of  course  we  got  it  back  after,  as  well  as 
the  twenty  quid.  .  .  .  You  see,  old  boy,  there's  no  call  for  you 
to  be  so  down  an'  out.  You  oughter  know  about  the  ill  wind 
by  now." 

She  was  examining  his  empty  tankard  with  rapt  attention. 

"  The  future's  brighter  for  you,"  she  said  solemnly.  "  I  see  a 
tall  glass  all  filled  up  with  lovely  fruits,  and  cream  on  the  top, 
and  I  see  you  winnin'  one  of  the  treasures  in  a  ballot.  Brace  up, 
boy.  The  beer  glass  never  lies." 

The  aesthetic  young  man  gave  a  sickly  grin  despite  himself. 
Bimbi  had  momentarily  given  him  back  his  relationship  with 
life. 

"  If  you  haven't  got  a  bed,"  she  whispered,  as  he  caught  her 
hand,  impulsively  grateful,  "  there's  my  sofa — bumpy  in  the 

middle,  it  is,  a  bit,  but  still "  Then,  suddenly  she  turned  to 

the  Countess  of  Balmaric,  doing  a  round  of  adieux.  "  So  pleased 
you  dropped  in,  countess,"  she  said  in  her  changed  high,  careful 
Society  voice.  "  Do  give  my  respects  to  the  dear  earl.  .  .  ." 
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CONCLUSION 

Here  is  a  rag-bag,  for  what  it's  worth.  Reds  and  greens 
and  drabs  are  here — a  chaos  of  bits  and  pieces,  the  wares  of 
a  collector. 

There  may  be  experts  in  crazy  patchwork  who  can  devise 
a  pattern  and  stitch  the  whole  in  definite  design.  Perhaps  a 
directing  thread  runs  through  life  linking  the  medley  ?  Someone 
may  have  found  it.  I  can't. 

STANLEY  SCOTT. 
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